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COURT LIFE AT COMPIEGNE. 


THE EMPRESS AND HER FRIENDS PREPARING FOR A DRIVE. 


This number of our Magazine is the com- 
mencement of the XXXth volume. Fifteen 
years ago BALLovu’s MONTHLY made its 
appearance with but few preliminary notices ; 
yet it found favor with the public at first 
sight, and has continued a favorite ever since. 
Our circulation has increased, with maturity, 
and at the present time we stand nearly at 
thg head of monthly serials. Of course this 
is only an inducement for us to make renewed 
exertions to merit the favor which we have 
received at the hands of our patrons. We 
hope to see our circulation extended until it 
numbers half a million, and a good word from 
each of our readers would accomplish so 
desirable a position in a few years at the 
farthest. Let our friends make a note of this, 
80 that we can chronicle the result when the 
thirty-first volume is issued, some six months 
hence. We should like to conduct a journal 
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that has the largest circulation in the world. 
It is an honor any one might be proud of. 
Even Louis Napoleon would envy us, for he 
would think of the readers whom he could 
influence and reconcile to his worldly and 
progressive policy. We don’t think that the 
emperor would make a good magazinist, for, 
althougli we have seen him some eight or ten 
times, on parade, in his gardens, his cabinet, 
his carriage, and at the supper table, he 
always appeared heavy and rather destitute 
of those qualities which interest the public in 
print. He is a smart emperor, and gets well 
paid for his work. If he did not, he eould 
hardly afford the many expenses which he 
incurs for the entertainment of his friends at 
Compiegne, a short distance from Paris. 

It is esteemed a great honor to be invited 
to spend a week at Compiegne, although we 
honestly declare that the pleasure is not 
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worth the trouble and anxieties. Dress and 
etiquette are too much for those of a fretful 
temperament, and we know one amiable 
American lady who was ill for months of a 
serious nervous malady, from associating with 
royalty for ten days at Compiegne. Other 
instances might be mentioned, but it were 
useless; for every one would like to dine with 
an emperor and empress, just to see how it 
seemed to us extravagant republicans, who 
spend more money, and in a more foolish 
manner, than all the rest of the national 
representatives who congregate in Paris, the 
only earthly paradise that a Frenchman 
knows. 

Compiegne is distant rather more than 
fifty miles feom the city, and some twenty 
miles from Creuil. During the summer 
months there are excursion trains to Com- 
piegne from Paris regularly every Sunday; 
but it is in the autumn season, when the 
imperial court is installed at the chateau, and 
the days are given to hunting, shooting and 


forest excursions, and the evenings to- 


banquets, balls and theatrical performances ; 
when the town, putting on its holiday guise, 
is decked out with flags from one end to the 
other, and troops of soldiers constantly parade 
the streets, and martial music is heard from 
morn till night; when the air is sharp, the 
ground covered with hoar-frost, the trees 
tinged with crimson and yellow, and the 
whilom silent forest is alive with huntsmen 
decked out. in the imperial green and gold, 
and choruses of deer-hounds drown the en- 
livening notes of the reveillee, the debuche, 
the but Teau, the royale, the haliali, and the 
retraite, which come issuing out of the 
secluded forest glades—it is then that he who 
would see fair Compiegne aright should secure 
his ticket for the special train. 

If the visitor rides or hunts, He will be ex- 
pected to bring with him his own saddle- 
horse, for which quarters will be provided in 
the palace stables; but, should he fail to do 
so, and he is anything of a horseman, an 
official will mount him from the ‘imperial 
stud. Accommodation will be found for his 
valet, and for his wife’s femme-de-chambre, 
should madame accompany him, in one or the 
other mansard of the chateau. The hour at 
which the special train starts is so timed the: 
‘those travelling by it may reach the palace in 
‘the imperial carriages that await its arrival 
at the station between four and five o’clock 
in the afternoon. The amount of luggage 
‘conveyed by these special trains would 


astonish one, did ngt one know that at 
Compiegne, where everybody condemns the 
extravagance and luxury in which every- 
body indulges, the milliner reigns trinm- 
phant. When a lady has to bring with 
her at least three times as many toilets to 
wear during her week’s sojourn, as the 
wealthiest bride would think necessary, to 
render herself attractive during the longest 
honeymoon, it requires, of course, a good 
many trunks to contain them. Leaders of 
fashion are invariably in force at Compiegne, 
and we all know that they are constrained, 
not only to dress themselves half a dozen 
times a day in toilettes du matin, negliges 
elegants, toilettes de promenade, de cheval, de 
chasse, de diner, and de bal, but that they 
would lose all their prestige if they should 
once happen to be seen a second time in the 
same dress, 

Of course this is tiresome work for ladies, 
but some of them like the excitement of 
palace life, and would not objeet to remaining 
all the year round at Compiegne. He that 
sups with the devil must have a long spoon, 
says the proverb, and he who would have his 
wife associate with an emperor and empress 
must needs have a long purse, if he would 
keep up appearances, and save his better half 
from mortification at being eclipsed by a rival. 

InVited guests on arriving at Compiegne are 
at once conducted to their apartments, com- 
prising, ordinarily, a sitting-room, bedr@gm 
and dressing-room, furnished comfortably 
enough, but with no approach to palatial 
magnificence; and over the outer door of 
which they will observe their names already 
inscribed on a little tablet. A princed ecard 
hung up specifies the times when the post, 
which has a special bureau within the palace, 
comes and goes, and the hours of arrival and 
departure of the railway trains. Tea and 
other refreshments are at once served to each 
guest by a footman, who remains attached to 
his person throughout the whole of his stay, 
and waits behind his chair at dinner, in all 
the refulgence of the green, crimson and gold 
imperial livery. 

If the guest is a single man, the chances 
are that he will be lodged on the right wing 
of the palace, where the guard have their 
quarters, and where it would be inconvenient 
to ladies to be installed. He will have to pay 
his homage to the emperor and empress im- 
mediately before dinner on the day of his 
arrival, and, if he wishes to be on thoroughly 
comfortable terms with himself during his 
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Court Life at Compiegne. 
‘stay, he will do well, the next morning, to 


leave his card at the apartments of the prin- 
cipal officers of the household. 

Early breakfast is served to each guest in 
his own apartments, and at noon the emperor 
emerges from his private cabinet, and, in 


company with the empress, meets the differ- 


ent visitors assembled in the chateau in the 
long gallery, whence they proceed to the 
breakfast-room, where every one has his place 
at table assigned him, and which he retains 
throughout his stay. After dejeuner, there 


ten or twelve long avenues diverge and lose 
themselves in distant vistas, with the sky 
above mildly, melancholy pale, and some 
trembling rays of sunshine breaking through 
the misty clouds. On the green turf, thickly 
strewn with withered autumn leaves, hunts- 
men, dogs and horses are assembled. There, 
in dazzling livery, are the whippers-in and 
prickers, the piqueurs in knee-breeches and 
braided coats, and large curled horns slung 
over their shoulders, and the valets-de-chiens, 
lithe little fellows, standing firmly on their 


THE EMPRESS ON HORSEBACK. 


will be a stag hunt in the forest with the 
imperial pack, a run with the Marquis de 
Y Aigle’s boar-hounds, or a battue in the pre- 


serves, or an excursion in carriages, on horse-' 


back, or on foot, either to the chateau of 
Pierrefonds, or to some one of the many other 
interesting localities with which the forest of 
Compiegne abounds, with the empress, if not 
the emperor, forming one of the party. 

A meet of the imperial hunt is one of the 
prettiest sights imaginable. Picture to your- 
self a large circular open space, whence some 


wiry legs, with silver-buckled shoes, and white 
stockings rolled above their knees, each with 
his eight coupled dogs well in hand. The 
hounds, of pure English breed, large and 
powerful build, with deep open chests and 
heavy jaws, carry their tails aloft in the air; 
all are marked with a “V,” signifying 
“venerie.” Near them are some cavaliers of 
the imperial hunt, the very pink of swelldom 
—green frock-coats laced with gold and silver, 
scarlet velvet collars embroidered at the fac- 
ings, and scarlet waistcoats, laced to match, 
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buckskin breeches and tall jack-boots, three- 
cornered laced cocked hats a la Louis Quinze, 
known as lampions, and with the inevitable 
large hunting-knife slung in a silver-mounted 
sheath at their left hip. Interspersed among 
them, in riding-habits of corresponding splen- 
dor, elaborate lace neckties, and jaunty three- 
cornered hats, are some amazons of the Bois 
de Boulogne, who have what is called the 
“button,” with other cavaliers sporting the 
English scarlet swallowtail, white cords and 
top-boots, or in ordinary cutaway tweed coats; 
also a score or more of officers of carabineers 
and cent-gardgs. Moving in and out this 
troop of equestrians are numerous grooms 
holding impatient horses in readiness for 
members of the imperial party, whose arrival 
is momentarily anticipated. Ranged in a half- 
circle, on the opposite side of the cleared space, 
are scores of open carriages filled with ele- 
gantly-dressed women from the neighboring 
chateaux, including many young and pretty 
ones in costumes courtes, with herons’ plumes 
in their coguettish little hats. Outside the 
line of vehicles, and restrained by both 
mounted and foot gensdarmes from intruding 
between the wind and all this nobility, are a 
crowd of villagers, to whom, in these days, 
more civility is certainly shown than they 
were accustomed to meet with under the old 
regime ; for Louis XVL., whenever he “met a 
fvol i’ the forest,” would invariably take him 
to task and bid him go home to his business. 

At diuner the emperor and empress are 
served at table by their own private pages, 
and behind the chairs of the guests are ranged 
a double row of stately footmen, all newly 


shaven and powdered, and with fresh and 
shining complexions, and whose pink silk 
stockings tightly clasp their well-developed 
calves. For a moment they stand, motionless 
as statues, in their heavily lace-embroidered 
coats and crimson breeches, while square- 
built valets, less gorgeously attired, noiselessly 
bring in dishes of delicate viands and bottles 
of rare wines, which they are continually re- 
ceiving from an army of inferior servants, 
while “officers of the mouth,” with dress- 
swords at their sides, promenade the apart- 
ment fiom one end to the other, giving orders, 
in an undertone, with a somewhat anxious 
air. 
Every dish is served upon and eaten off 
silver plate, and it is only at dessert that silver 
gives place to the most exquisite S.vres 
porcelain. Throughout the entire repast the 
band of the Imperial Guard, stationed in an 
adjoining gallery, plays a variety of airs, but 
so softly as not to interfere with the conver- 
sation which is carried on in a subdued, 
murmuring tone, hardly louder than the 
flutter of a fan. 

On the morning of departure from this 
hospitable imperial residence, the guests on 
leaving the breakfast-room assemble in the 
salon to pay their parting respects to the 
em r and empress, who reply to each and 
all by a few kind words. The imperial 
voitures are drawn up in the Court of Honor, 
the guests take their places, whips crack, 
wheels rattle, and in a few minutes the sound 
of the railway whistle is heard, and we are 
rushing back to Paris at the rate of from forty 
to fifty miles an hour. 


HOUSE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


The home of Peter the Great, in Deptford, 
England, is still in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and is an object of interest to visitors 
who think they can detect the scent of roses 
in shattered vases. We present a picture of 
it on the next page, but fail to see in the old, 
low-browed house any particular cause for 
admiration or wonder. Of course the story 
of his English residence is too well known to 
need repetition, yet the description of his 
association with the old house calls for brief 
mention. 

Peter the Great became Czar of Russia by 
accident, the rightful heir being an imbecile, 
the Czar Feodor, dying without issue, named 


Peter as his successor, to the exclusion of 
Ivan the weak, who, however, was crowned 
with Peter, their sister Sophia ruling as 
regent, both being under age. Ivan with- 
drew, the sister was banished to prison, and 
Peter became czar. He came upon the stage 
of action with a neglected education, an 
imperious temper and sensual habits; but he 
began, by a series of self-reforms and improve- 
ments, to prove his claim to the term 
“Great.” He organized a new army and 
took his place in the ranks, winning his own 
promotion, and insisted on his nobles doing 
the same. Russia had no navy, and he at 
once laid the foundation of one by employing 
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the Dutch and Venetian ship-builders to 
build his ships. From his desire to establish 
and increase his naval strength, he conceived 
the romantic and yet practical idea of leaving 
his government and retiring to where he, 
incog., might study the art of ship-building, 
and, from the knowledge thus derived, be 
fitted to judge of what was wanted to secure 
the desired end. This was in 1697, and his 
first stopping-place was Saardam, a famous 
ship-building village of Holland, where, in 
disguise as a Dutch skipper, Peter Timmer- 
man by name, he led the life of a common 
shipwright. He rose early, boiled his own 


he had carefully distilled with his own hands, 
the fool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey 
which grinned at the back of his chair, were, 
during some weeks, popular topics of conver- 
sation.” He soon removed to Deptford, where 
he occupied the present house, and here he 
smoked, and drank beer and brandy, and 
demeaned himself like a fierce young barba- 
rian as he then was. Previous to occupying 
this house, he occupied the manor-house, 
owned by John Evelyn, Esq., the author of 
“Sylva,” a valuable work on plants. He 
surrendered it cheerfully to Peter, who wished 
it because of its conveniencedo the Deptford 


pot, and received wages for his labor. From 
Holland he went to London, and resided in 
Norfolk street. Here, says Macaulay, “ his 
stately form, his intellectual forehead, his 
piercing black eyes, his Tartar nose and 
mouth, his gracious smile, his frown black 
with all the stormy rage and hate of a barba- 
rian tyrant, and, above all, a strange nervous 
convulsion which sometimes transformed his 
countenance, during a few moments, into an 
object on which it was impossible to look 
without terror, the immense quantities of 
meat which he devoured, the pints of brandy 
which he swallowed, and which, it was said, 


Docks, then flourishing, going into another 
house for his accommodation; but the czar 
was as ungrateful as he was tyrannical, and 
forgot the attentions that were due to the 
tastes of a man who had relinquished his own 
abode for another’s convenience. The disa- 
greement between the two led to the czar’s 
abdicating the manor-house for the one rep- 
resented in our illustration. It is a dingy but 
somewhat romantic-looking structure, not 
far from the dock-yard gates, and at present 
is used as a pension pay-office. Here at 
Deptford exists one of those strange contrasts 
which is one of the secrets of England’s 
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stability: the whole of the Deptford dock- 
yards held by government, under the will of 
John Evelyn, at the rent of a peppercorn a 
year! In the time of Evelyn land at Dept- 
ford was of but little value; and, being 
anxious to encourage ship-building, he gave 
land to government at an annual rent of a 
peppercorn, on condition that there should 
always be a ship on the stocks. During 
twenty-six years, up to 1843, it was closed, 


Massacre of the Innocents. 


the letter, if not the spirit, of Evelyn's will , 


carried out by the keel of a vessel being 


laid down and left in one of the building 
slips. At the present time there is only one 
vessel left on the stocks; and if this should be 
launched without another vessel being laid 
down, it is said the greater part of the dock- 
yard and its valuable storehouses would 
revert to the present descendant of Evelyn, 
who is a Frenchman residing abroad. It will 
probably be closed again, leaving the vessel 
on the stocks, as the government will not 
allow it to pass out of its hands at a pepper- 
corn a year. 


MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 


There is represented on the next page a 
scene that poetry and art have perpetuated, 
associated with the divine life of Christ, that, 
though cruel and revolting, nevertheless is 
one that by its atrocity helped the way to the 
establishment of the new kingdom of love 

q2ud mercy that Christ was predestined to 
introduce. The engraving is a faithful copy 
of the famous gruup in the Vatican, and pre- 
sents a thrilling view of the ferocious spectacle 
—one of many such that realized the words 
of the prophet: “In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great 
mourning; Rachel weeping for her children, 
aud would not be comforted, because they 
are not.” 

When the Saviour was born, and the wise 

men, directed by the star in the east, were on 
their way to greet him, they stopped at Jeru- 
salem, inquiring, “ Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? for ‘we have seen his star 
in the east, and have come to worship him.” 
King Herod was much troubled at this. He 
knew very well the prophecies concerning the 
coming Messiah, and the wonders that at- 
tended the birth in Bethlehem led him to 
fear that what had been predicted had 
actnally come to pass. He deemed, with the 
Jews, that the king foreshadowed was to be 
a temporal king, a rival to himself, and was 
therefore at once jealous regarding him. He 
called the wise. men to him, and feigned to be 
interested in their mission, inquired about the 
appearance of the star, and then sent them 
on to Bethlehem, still attended by the star, 
charging upon them to return and report to 
him when they had found the king, that he 
might come with them and pay him reverence 
also. 

A mightier than man saw through the 


king’s pretence, and warned Joseph in a 
dream that danger portended to the young 
child from Herod, and that he must flee into 
Egypt with his charge to avoid the peril. 
Obeying this, he took the mother and child 
and departed into Egypt as directed. Herod, 
indignant that the wise men had failed to 
return to him as bidden, they having been 
also warned by a dream and gone to’ their 
own country, then determined to destroy all 
the children under two years of age in Beth- 
lehem and the coasts thereof, that the death 
of the infant Jesus might be comprehended 
in the whole of this direful bloody cruelty, 
which to-day shocks humanity. 

This is the simple and comprehensive story 
of an act as diabolical as the world ever saw, 
one scene of which is depicted in our illus- 
tration, the more cruel because futile. 
The destruction of the innocents was 
not conceived in cruelty, however, so much 
as in fear. It was an expedient to remove 
an obnoxious object, but failed by divine 
interposition. 

The agonized mother, contending with the 
ruffian for the life of her child, will commend 
itself to the feelings of every parent, and the 
wickedness of Herod thus perpetuated in stone 
strengthens the motherly affection through 
the means of quickened sympathy for the 
mothers who suffered under its infliction. 
Art has represented it in other ways. The 
best painters have placed it on canvas, but 
none have mitigated its atrocity. It gives us 
a reason for the readiness of the common 
people to receive the Saviour. They could 
not look upon such scenes unmoved. Their 
souls revolted at the outrage upon their class, 
and they waited for the coming of the king 
that was to remedy the evils under which 
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they lived, and disappointed, misled by those 
whom they looked up to as their religious 
guideg, they killed him. 

‘Thus a bloody beginning And a bloody end- 
ing had the life that was to embody the prin- 
ciples of peace and love! A wonderful 
disposition of Providence; but, by the same 
Providence, the darkest and most offensive 


soil produces the brightest creations, and out 
of the throes of anguish are births of grace 
and beauty. Even through the slaughter of 
the Innocents we may see the hand of Provi- 
dence overruling it for good, and we con- 
stantly have to admit that the worst acts of 
bad men may be made to subserve the best 
purposes. 


THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS. 


BY J. J, COLBATH. - 


On a burning July day, 
Where the cooling shadows lay, 
Sat four little girls at play. 


Nelly, smiling, while surprise 
Filled her bright and sparkling eyes 
With a curious light, and wise. 
Ella, fairy, gently sat, 

Neath her little rustic hat, 

Full of music and of chat. 

Gracie, darling, barely four, 

Deep immersed in fairy lore, 
Turned the pages o’er and o’er. 


Pensive Minnie, gentle child, 
O’er her storied lesson smiled— 
In her eye a radiance mild. 

O, how sweet the group to me! 
In their gentleness and: glee: 


Seldom one such sight may see, 
Hidden by the wall of stone, 


Pleased I listened to the tone 
That upon the air was thrown. 


Pleasant as the voice of brooks, 
Summer’s sunshine in their looks, 


Pored they through their fairy books. 


Wondrous wise the things they said, 
And each little curly head 
Was to witching fancies wed. 


Glory of the fairy sphere 
Broke upon their eye and ear, 
Gladding them to see and hear, 


Silver bells with magic sound 
Floated on the air around, 
Making melody abound. 


Tiny forms in radiant light 
Gleamed before their ’wildered sight, 
Flower-crowned and jewel-dight. 


And a world of regal glow, 
Such as mortals may not know, 
To their inward sense did show. 
Thus sweet innocency brings, 
Upon fancy’s joyful wings, 
Harmony with all bright things. 


O’er the wall I raised my head, 
And, though not a word was said, 
All the vision straightway fled. 
Vanished fairies and their charms, 
Banished wonderland’s alarms, 


And its wealth, for loving arms, 
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The elaborate and beautiful picture of the 


British Throne, as here given by us, will in- 


terest our readers, as representing the power 
-that controls so much of the world to-day. 
The House of Lords in which it is placed is 
one of the most elegant halls in the world. 
With its interior entirely of Riga wainscot of 


the finest quality, richly and elaborately 
carved throughout, its blaze of gilding, its 


x 


traceried windows, its canopied niches for 
statues of the bold barons who obtained 
Magna Charta, its slender shafts, terminating 
in carved busts of kings and princes, its em- 
blazonry of the arms of sovereigns and 
chancellors, its rich blue ceiling, bordered 
with red and gold, and its general abundance 


of color and ornament, it is gorgeous— 
probably too rich in decoration for the eye to 
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dwell long upon, as it turns to dwell upon the 
emblem of the capital feature in the national 


politicat life, the throne of England. 


This piece of furniture, in which only Queen 
Victoria has sat, and which forms the subject 
of our engraving. is entirely of carved oak— 
British oak—no composition ornaments being 
used in any part. The arms at the back of 
the throne are also of carved oak, gilded. 
Situated at the south end of the chamber, the 
royal throne is truly beautiful both in design 
and execution. It is a canopy in three parts, 
eighteen feet and six inches wide. The 
centre, rising much above the sides, is for the 
chair of the queen; in the back of this are 
carved, gilt and emblazoned, the royal arms, 
with the appropriate badges and accessories. 
Within the lower canopy, on the right of the 
throne, is the chair of the Prince of Wales; 
within the canopy, on the left, is the chair 
which used to be gracefully filled by good 
Prince Albert. 

The queen’s chair is carved and gilt, richly 
studdéd with enamels and crystals; the back 
and arms are covered with velvet, embroider- 
ed with,the royal arms, The two side chairs 
are in the same style, though of smaller 
dimensions. The floor of the throne is covered 
with a velvet pile carpet of deep fd ground; 
the floor of the chamber with a carpet of a 
royal blue color, dotted with gold. 

Such is the throne from which her majesty 
was wont to deliver those speeches which 
depended for their truth or worth on the in- 
tegrity of her ministers for the time being, 
and their grammar on the proficiency in the 
English language of the minister who penned 
it. 

We do not, of course, feel the degree of en- 
thusiasm an Englishman experiences while 
looking upon this emblem of British power, 
but there is that in English nationality that 
we admire. He feels fully the importance of 
the “right little, tight little island,” and the 
influence its throne exerts and has exerted on 
the world’s history, and proudly asks, “Can 
it be compared to any other, ancient or 
modern?” It cannot, certainly, seen through 
his eyes. A writer of that ilk thus descants 
on its glory: 

" Milton, in his grand style, sang of a 
‘throne of royal state which far outshone the 
splendor of Ormus or of Ind, but in his 
loftiest flights he never imagined a throne 
like that of the England of this day—a throne 
on which the sun never sets, for when this 
‘ sceptr’d isle’ is swathed in darkness it shines 


The British Throne. 


brightly irmpeastern and southern lands which 
owe and pay allegiance to 
‘This little world, 


This precious stone set in the silver sea.’ 

“A mighty thing is this same throne of 
England; no figment is it of the imagination, 
for it lies, firm as the land itself, on the 
foundation of a thousand years; The 
article itself, stripped of its pregnant associa- 
tions, is delightful enough for the eye, and as 
a richly-decked image of the substance com- 
mands some attention; but the real throne is 
the power that has girdled the earth—a 
power that has been growing for ages, and 
yet has not attained its full stature and 
bulk.” 

This is very eloquent, but the statement of 
John Stuart Mill takes it down a peg, who 
said that England had come to be but a 
“ fourth-rate” power—a statement which we 
truly think will bear its weight. The same 
writer thus continues: 

“ The bare history of the throne of England, 
irrespecti¥e of the national developments, is 
wonderful. As Napoleon at the foot of the 
Pyramids told his soldiers that forty centuries 
looked down upon them, so may the English- 
man, with less parade of metaphor, say, as he 
looks upon the throne of the monarch,that 
in imagination he can ‘ body forth’ a thousand 
years of the national history. Her majesty is, 
omitting the Danes and the boy Edward V., 
the forty-ninth sovereign in direct lineal 
descent from Egbert, the first king of England, 
and the thirty-fourth in descent from William 
the Conqueror. So that the English is the 
oldest monarchy in Europe, and to follow its 
history from its foundation upwards is one of 
the most instructive studies.” 

An Englishman’s nationality is proffund; 
a peculiarity, however, that provincials 
who own allegiance feel in even a greater 
degree than those to the manner born. Strike 
a rock hostilely in Baffin’s Bay, and every 
Englishman, and every subject of England 
feels it. The lion is instantly rampant, and 
though there appears to be no very nice ideas 
of justice in the beast, it is enough that the 
outrage was committed, and something must 
be done about it. It strikes us that the British 
throne has been compromised somewhat dur- 
ing the late trouble of ours, and we think her 
statesmen would be very glad to forget the 
past eight years, and the impudent and mer- 
cenary spirit that characterized British action 
towards us, and leave “the throne,” or the 
nation it represents, as it was before. 
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SCENES ABOUT COPENHAGEN, 


One of the most interesting cities of 
Northern Europe is Copenhagen, the capital 
of Denmark. It is remarkable for the intelli- 
gence and refinement of its people, and is the 
home of taste and substantial comfort. Be- 
sides being the seat of government, it is the 
centre of Danish science and literature. The 
University of Copenhagen, which has ex- 
isted since 1475, has a world-wide reputation, 
and its influence is acknowledged where high 
scholarship is appreciated. There are con- 
nected with the college a library of upwards 
of one hundred thousand volumes, an obser- 
vatory, a botanical garden, and several cabi- 
nets of natural history. A military and naval 
academy, a polytechnic school, the 
royal academies of science and the 
fine arts, many scientific and literary 
societies, and institutions for the ed- 
ueation of the blind and deaf and 
dumb are concentrated at Copen- 
hagen. One of the city’s greatest & 
attractions is the Thorwaldsen Muse- «st 
um, founded in 1846, comprising a GW 
cullection of the works of the great 
sculptor whose name it bears, amid 
which he reposes. There is aroyal » 
picture gallery here, besides, that @ 
contains many valuable works of art, Gam 
among which are those by native 
artists which place Denmark in 
rivalry with the countries of Middle 
Europe. But the real sight of Copen- 
hagen is not in gallery, nor building, 
nor Strade, but Copenhagen itself, 
the town and its inhabitants. 

One half hour in the Oestergade 
on a fine summer afternoon is worth a whole 
day of so-called “sight-seeing.” Picturesque 
groups indeed are here—rosy-cheeked schoul- 
boys outward-bound on a, birds’-nesting 
crusade, in all the limitless enjoyment of a 
“ whole half-holiday ;” stalwart laborers,whose 
muscular development would have satisfied 
the most critical Viking of old time; spruce, 
handsome soldiers, looking pleased with them- 
selves and with the world in general; brisk 
appitices, making the air ring with broad 
jests and responsive peals of laughter; ele- 
gantly-attired ladies, eyeing the new fashions 
in the shop-windows with true scientific ap- 
preciation; and perhaps, remarkable amid all 
that busy throng, the long gaunt frame and 
bright dreamy eyes of Hans Christian Ander- 


sen—all thorough specimens of that quaint, 
shrewd, daring, indomitable Danish race, 
which the changes and convulsions of eight 
centuries have left substantially the same as 
in the days when Ragnar Lodbrog chanted 
his death-song amid the encircling vipers, 


and Hubbo of Odinsee hewed Ella in pieces 
before the gates of York. 

But, in order to be consistent, we must 
reach Copenhagen before we can describe its 
beauties. The voyager thitherward, from 
England or Holland, sees little to remind him 
of a living and growing State. The indented 
and rocky shore of Denmark presents a hard 
and sterile aspect, with but little to cheer the 
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eye, it having been almost denuded of shrub- 
bery long ago. But in voyaging from Russia 
it is quite another matter. There, Denmark’s 
avant-courriere is the beautiful island of 
Bornholm, which greets us with the out- 
stretched arms of a thousand green trees, and 
the welcoming smiles of a myriad sparkling 
ripples circling about the little red-tiled 
‘ fisher-cots which nestle in the hollows of the 
shore. On this picture, enriched with all the 
glories of the northern sunset, we close our 
eyes, to open them again upon the quiet 
beauty of Zealand, with its rocky islets, its 
white country-houses, its garland of waving 
woods, and the encircling sea, like a broad 
belt of purple, closing it in. And there at 
last is Copenhagen, fenced by her island- 
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batteries and sentinelled by numerous wind- 


such a country at the very doors, one cannot 


mills; while above the surrounding sea of be surprised at the hosts of holiday makers, 


foliage rise the tall square tower of the Fru- 
Kirke, the broad flat summit of the Round 
Tower, and the twisted spire of the Exchange. 
Were one disposed to be critical, one might 
note in the Danish capital the same fault 
which marks the imperial city of Peter the 
Great, and from which Stockholm is so mag- 
nificently exempt—an utter want of elevation. 
But once within the town, the enchantment 
is complete. Nowhere, except in some remote 
parts of Germany, is the peculiar simplicity 
of Danish life at all paralleled. In Russia 
there is an air of uncomfortable civilization, 
a3 of some Man Friday who has donned the 
garb of Europe for the first time, and feels 
anything but at home therein. In France 
and Prussia there is an all-pervading at- 
mosphere of drill and pipe-clay, as if national 
progress itself could not advance except in 
time to a military march. But the Danes 
display their simple habits as unaffectedly as 
’ the ancient buildings of Copenhagen display 


the date of their foundation. From the | 


homely, comfortable-looking palace (smaller 
than many a railway hotel) of the reigning 
sovereign, down to the red-tiled cottage of the 
fisherman, with its spotless floor and flower- 
decked windows, we find the same air of un- 
pretending neatness and pastoral simplicity. 
As the visitor passes the gray many-gabled 
Exchange, founded by Christian IV., or looks 
up at the vigorous old age of the Nicholas 
Church, with its hale brick-red complexion 
unmarred by the changes of three centuries, 
or watches the red-capped fishermen spreading 
their nets on the shore, as they may have 
done a thousand years ago, he feels ready for 
any marvel of the old time to repeat itself 
before his eyes. 

Of the environs of Copenhagen it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly. On the east, you 
pass at one stride from among the quaint old 
nine-storied houses, which stare at you from 
their arched windows as from beneath up- 
lifted eyebrows, to the green open country, 
rich in stately trees and blossoming hedgerows, 
in busy windmills sentinelling grassy mounds, 
and clear smooth streams alive with darting 
fish. On the west, the breezy promenade 
along the sea-wall in full view of the harbor 
leads to a high rampart of turf, from which 
you survey as lovely a panorama of field and 
forest, sunny hillsides and shadowy dells, 
winding shores and blue encircling sea, as 
ever gladdened the eye of a traveller. With 


borne by many-seated cars and substantial 


omnibuses, or trusting to their own feet, 
which throng every road in the summer time; 
all hot, all dusty, and all good-humored, the 
healthiest, heartiest, happiest looking folk 
that one could wish to see. 

Fredensborg is perhaps the most frequented 
of the suburban places, and certainly not 
without reason. Lying within easy distance 
of the town, it offers a choice of attractions 
sufficiently varied to meet all requirements. 
Those who are enamored of solitude may 
there find secluded nooks and shady paths 
which Spenser himself would have com- 
mended. Those who admire fine scenery 
may survey at a glance Copenhagen, the dis- 
tant coast of Sweden, and the blue expanse of 
sunlit sea between, from the brow of the hill 
on which Fredensborg Palace stands. The 
more practical spirits, who seek only fresh 
air to brace their jaded nerves, and the crea- 
ture comforts of good tea and bread and 
butter, may be supplied ad libitum with all 
three. The palace itself is a homely-looking 
whitewashed building, more like a farmhouse 
than a royal residence but clean and comfort- 
able withal. At the foot of the hill on which 
it is built lies a small artificial lake whereon 
old Frederick the Sixth, the late king, was 
wont to display the skill which he thought he 
possessed in steering a pleasure-boat rowed 
by the crown prince and the officers of the 
royal household, to enjoy which august 
spectacle the population of the capital 
thronged into the Park every Sunday evening, 
and clustered in thousands round the lake 
whereon their king and governor was thus 
disporting himself. On one occasion, however, 
the royal steersman handled his craft so un- 
skillfully as to run her violently aground, with 
a shock which sent the oarsmen sprawling; 
whereupon a naval officer in the crowd, with 
more wit than prudence, shouted in a stento- 
rian voice, “ Boat ahoy! shall I send a pilot 
on board ?” This commentary so exasperated 
the stranded potentate, that he had search 
made for the offender, and cashiered him 
forthwith, as a warning to all irreverent folks 
who should presume to make sport @ the 
weaknesses of their superiors. 

Rungsted, a pretty little village on the 
shore of the Sound, about fifteen miles north 
of Copenhagen, is another and more perma- 
nent absorber of the city population, especially 
foreign residents. The Danes are tempted 
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by many inland retreats of no ordinary beauty, 
but the others are better satisfied with a holi- 
day on the seashore. More adventurous peo- 
ple prefer the daily steamer across the Sound 
to Malno, which affords to the enterprising 
tourist the double gratification of seeing a 
town with nothing in it, and of saying that 
he has been in Sweden, for the small price of 
seventy-five cents of our currency. 

The most picturesque, however, of the sur- 
rounding localities is certainly Elsinore, 
though widely different from its description 
in the splendid battle-piece of Campbell, 
whose “wild and stormy steep” exigs no- 
where, save in his own adventurous imagina- 
tion. For the historian there is a whole mine 
of treasure in this weird old shadow of a 
towri—the sepulchre of a forgotten dynasty. 
The quaint structure and time-worn 
contents of Kronborg Castle would 
gladden the heart of any antiquary. 
Few finer scenes could be offered to 
the pencil ,of the artist than the 
graceful sweep of the encircling 
woods round the little red-roofed 
cottages which cling to the edges of 
the curving shore—than the gray, 
silent towers of the Kronborg, and 
the green slopes of the Swedish hills 
rising from the sparkling ripples of 
the Sound. No poet could wish for gama 
higher inspiration than a moonlight 
walk along that wave-dashed shore, 
and view the scenes of Hamlet’s 
craze, and visit, perhaps the grave, 
pointed out as Hamlet’s, in the 
vicinity. 

There is a quaint old legend cur- 
rent in Denmark (which in the racy 
Danish original is well worth reading), that 
tells how the mighty Olger Danske, the 
northern King Arthur or Don Sebastian, after 
a long life of warfare, the vicissitudes of which 
have been the theme of song and story for 
many generations, was at length cast into a 
magic slumber by the power of Fata Morgana, 
and entombed beneath the Kronborg at 
Elsinore, whence he shall rise at Denmark's 
sorest need, to victory and to vengeance. 
Now it chanced that once upon a time a 
Ze d peasant, bolder than his fellows, 
descended into the dungeons of the ancient 
fortress, and came upon a huge oaken door, 
secured with a mighty bar of iron. He with- 
drew the bar, and the vast door swung slowly 
inward, while from the gloom, in a voice of 
deep and appalling strength, came forth the 
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words, “Is it time?” The faint light which 
entered through the open doorway revealed 
to the intruder a giant form reclined against 
the wall, arrayed in rusty armor, and with a 
long white beard overspreading his ample 
breast. Again the terrible anknown‘repeated 
his question; and the peasant, gathering all 
his courage, replied in the negative. “Give 
me thy hand then,” said the figure. The 
other, unwilling to trust his hand in that 
tremendous grasp, extended the iron bar, 
which he still held. Olger Danske (for he it 
was) gave it a gripe which left the pririt of his 
fingers in the iron as though it had been clay, 
and exclaimed with a grim smile, “ Ha! there 
are still men in Denmark. I may rest yet 
awhile!” 

And in truth there are men in Denmark, 


weakened and dismembered as the gallant 
little kingdom has been, and men with perhaps 
more visible traces of their past than any 
other country in Europe. The cool courage, 
the rough simplicity and frank good humor 
of the old Viking stock, are not a whit less 
prominent in their descendants; and were 
Olaf Trygvesson, or Sweyn the Redhaired, to 
revisit the scene of their exploits, they might 


.still man their war-galleys from among the 


fishermen of Zealand and the sailors of Jut- 
land without losing one jot thereby. 

Bayard Taylor, in his book of Northern 
Travel, gives us a brief glance at Copenhagen, 
including a sketch of Han Christian Ander- 
sen, which will prove interesting to those 
who have read the works of that delightful 
author: 
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“At dusk, we landed under the battlements 
of Copenhagen. ‘Are you travellers or 
merchants?’ asked the custom-house officers. 
* Travellers, we replied. ‘Then,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘there is no necessity for examining 
your trunks,’ and we were politely ushered 
out at the opposite door, and drove without 
further hindrance to a hotel. A gentleman 
from Stockholm had said to me, ‘When you 
get to Copenhagen you will find yourself in 
Europe; and I was at once struck with the 
truth of his remark. Although Copenhagen 
is by no means a commercial city—scarcely 
more so than Stockholm—its streets are gay, 
brilliant and bustling, and have an air of life 
and joyousness which contrasts strikingly 


| 
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THE EXCHANGE, COPENHAGEN, 
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with the gravity of the latter capital. From 
without, it makes very little impression, being 
built on a low, level ground, and surrounded 
by high earthen fortifications, but its interior 
is full of quaint and attractive points. There 
is already a strong admixture of the German 
element in the population, softening by its 
warmth and frankness the Scandinavian re- 
serve. In their fondness for out-door recrea- 
tion, the Danes quite equal the Viennese, and 
their Summer-garden of Tivoli is one of the 
largest and liveliest in all Europe. In cos- 
tume, there is such a thing as individuality; 
in manners, somewhat of independence. The 
Danish nature appears to be more pliant and 
flexible than the Swedish, but I cannot judge 
whether the charge of inconstancy and dis- 
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simulation, which I have heard brouglit 
against it, is just. With regard to morals, 
Copenhagen is said to be an improvement 
upon Stockholm. 

“During our short stay of three days, we 
saw the principal sights of the place. Mhe 
first, and one of the pleasantest to me, was 
the park of Rosenborg Palace, with its fresh, 
green turf, starred with dandelions, and its 
grand avenues of chestnuts and lindens, just 
starting into leaf. On the llth of May, we 
found spring at last, after six months of unin- 
terrupted winter. I don’t much enjoy going 
the rgund of a new city, attended by a valet- 
de-place, and performing the programme laid 
down by a guide-book, nor is it an agreeable 
task to describe such things in cata- 
logue style; so I shall merely say 
that the most interesting things in 
Copenhagen are the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities, the Historical 
Collections in Rosenborg Palace, 
Thorwaldsen’s Museum, and the 
Church of our Lady, containing the 
great sculptor’s statues of Christ and 
the Apostles. We have seen very 
good casts of the latter in New York, 
but one must visit the Museum 
erected by the Danish people, which 
is also Thorwaldsen’s mausoleum, to 
learn the number, variety and beauty 
of his works. Here are the casts of 
between three and four hundred 
statues, busts and bas-reliefs, with a 
number in marble. No artist has 
ever had so noble a monument. 

“On the day after my arrival, I 
sent a note to Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, reminding him of the greeting 
which he had once sent me through 
a mutual friend, and asking him to appoint 
an hour for me to call upon him. The same 
afternoon, as I was sitting in my room, the 
door quietly opened, and a tall, loosely-jointed 
figure entered. He wore a neat evening dress 
of black, with a white cravat; his head was 
thrown back, and his plain, irregular features 
wore an expression of the greatest cheerful- 
ness and kindly humor. I recognized him at 
once, and forgetting that we had never met 
—so much did he seem like an old, familiar 
acquaintance—cried out, ‘Andersen! and 
jumped up to greet him. ‘Ah, said he, 
stretching out both his hands, ‘here you are! 
Now I should have been vexed if you had 
gone through Copenhagen and I had not 
known it.’ He sat down, and I had a delightful 
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hour’s chat with him. One sees the man so 
plainly in his works, that his readers may 
almost be said to know him personally. He 
is thoroughly simple and natural, and those 
who call him egotistical forget that his egotism 
is only a naive and unthinking sincerity, like 
that of a child. In fact, he is the youngest 
man for his years that I ever knew. ‘When 
I was sixteen,’ said he, ‘I used to think to my- 
self,“ when I am twenty-four, then will I be old 
indeed ”—but now I am fifty-two, and I have 
ju# the same feeling of youth as at twenty,’ 
He was greatly delighted when Braisted, who 
was in the room with me, spoke of having 
read his ‘Improvisatore’ in the Sandwich 
Islands. ‘ Why, is it possible?’ he exclaimed ; 
‘ when I hear of my books going so far around 
the earth, I sometimes wonder if it 

can be really true that I have written 

them.’ He explained to me the plot 

of his new novel, ‘To Be, or Not To 

Be, and ended by presenting me 

with the illustrated edition of his 

stories. ‘Now, don’t forget me, said 

he, with a delightful entreaty in his 

voice, as he rose to leave, ‘for we 

shall meet again. Were it not for 
sea-sicknéss, I should see you in 
America; and who knows but I may 

come, in spite of it?” God bless you, 
Andersen! I said, in my thoughts. 

It is so cheering to meet a man 

whose very weaknesses are made 
attractive through the perfect candor 

of his nature!” 

The fiords, or arms of the sea ‘, 

which indent the coasts, are among 

the most remarkable natural features 

of the kingdom. The Lym fiord, 

which entirely insulates the north 

part of Jutland, occupies nearly 252 square 
niles. It was formerly separated from the 
German Ocean by a narrow strip of land, 
through which in 1825 the sea broke in two 
places. The Riugkiobing and Ise fiords are 
also notable for their size; and the Kieler 
fiord, in the duchy of Holstein, forms the 
spacious harbor of Kiel, in which the British 
fleet anchored in 1854. The lakes of Den- 
mark are numerous, and contain excellent 
fish, but all are small. With the exception of 
the Elbe, which forms part of the south 
boundary, there are no large rivers, the most 
considerable being the Eider, 105 miles long, 
navigable almost to its source, and flowing 
into the German Ocean; the Trave, 65 miles 


long, and also navigable, flowing into the 


Baltic; and the Guden, 80 miles long, dis- 
charging itself into the Cattegat. The broad 
passage called the Great Belt separates the 
islands of Seeland and Funen, and the Little 
Belt the latter from the coasts of Jutland and 
Schleswig. The surface of the kingdom is an 
almost unbroken plain, elevated in most 
places but a few feet above the ocean, and in 
others depressed below the level of the sea. 
The northwest part of the peninsula is a des- 
olate region, over which tempests and drifting 
sands sweep with destructive fury. To con- 
solidate the soil, and break the force of the 
winds, trees and shrubs are planted here, and 
their destruction forbidden under penalties. 
Those who emigrate from Denmark to this 
country—and we wish a great many more 
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would come—are representatives of this 
sturdy and wholesome old race, that has not 
died out throngh effeminacy, They are found 
in the highest and commonest places, and 


are characterized by intelligence and 
integrity. Many of our most successful ship- 
masters are Danes, and our mercantile com- 
munity presents some rare specimens of the 
race. Education is made compulsory in 
Denmark, and the spectacle of a Dane who 
does not know how to read and write is very 
rarely seen. Among our resident artists Mr. 
John E, C. Peterson, a young Dane, has made 
himself very prominent as a painter of marine 
views, evincing great ability in his art and 
promising to place him at the very head of 
the school he represents. 
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The month of Julius with solstitial fire, 
Red as the garment which the Cesar wore, 
When smote the blade of Brutus in his dire 
Ingratitude, and Pompey’s statue bore 

The rubric of revenge—July comes o’er 

The ripening plain with Ceres’ blessings rife, 
Earth feels the sunshine in her bosom’s core, 
And every germ receives redoubled life. 
Slumbers the toiled Sun in his glorious car, 
Now that the summit of his path is won, 

And genially shines out the Evening Star, 

As pouring on our sphere her benizon! 

There may it fall from Heaven's all-bounteous 


cope, 
As seraph’s smile upon the wings of Hope. 


Hail to thee, glowing month! whose swarthy 
brow 

Views with anxiety the surging plain [plough, 

Whence spring the golden treasures of the 

The waving gold of Nature’s fair domain. 

Honored thou art for trophies of the main, 

Of flood and field: yet nobler burns the crown 

Wreathed by the hands of Peace without a stain, 

And never blighted by a tyrant’s frown. 

The dark clouds vanish from our suffering isles, 

The smile of Plenty mantles o’er the earth. 

No speck of shame our peaceful flag defiles. 

Brave month! fill up the measure of our mirth! 

Let Ceres’ sickle, rusted late by grief, 

Reap her fair recompense—the abundant sheaf. 
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THE BANKS ESTATE. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER L 

was not in all the Forest City a 

more respectable family than that of 
Doctor Saybroke. The doctor was a gentle- 
man, and the son of agentleman. He had been 
educated at Bowdoin College, and had fin- 
ished his professional studies at Paris; and 
besides these advantages of cultivation, he 
was a man of talent, and, without being too 
venturesome, of enterprise. Indeed, in the 
doctor’s early days, it had been hinted that 
he was sometimes so carried away by 
scientific zeal, and by a desire to rival the 
discoveries of his French friends, as to put in 
danger the lives of his patients by the experi- 
ments which he tried on them. Whether 
that was true or not, at the time of our story 


it had become a tale of the past, and the 


doctor had settled into a quiet dnd safe 
practice, keeping up with the march of dis- 
covery, but no longer attempting to lead it. 
Younger men bad come up to win the laurels 
for which he had striven in vain; and half in 
weariness, half in bitterness, he withdrew 
from the arena. 

Doctor Saybtoke’s marriage had been 
worthy of his character and position. Mrs. 
Saybroke was a haughty, high-spirited, 
accomplished woman, who never forgot that 
her grandfather had been for years the gov- 
ernor of his native State, and that her father 
had lived on the interest of his property, even 
after, by an unfortunate investment, the 
greater part of it had been swept away, 
leaving him with six unmarried daughters 
on his hands, and a yearly income of less 
than two thousand dollars. Three of the 
Misses Baxter were engaged at the time of 
their father’s reverses, and the other three 
were not long in getting husbands. 

“ My sisters never felt the change in poor 
papa’s fortunes,” Mrs. Saybroke would say; 
“ for before we were able or obliged to reduce 
our establishment, they all married rich men. 
But I have had nothing but poverty ever 
since.” 

To this lady, brought up to every luxury, 
poverty was to live in a street where the 
houses joined each other, instead of having 
gardens between, to have but pne servant 

2 


besides the little boy from the poorhouse, 
who answered the door-bell, to be obliged to 


make over last year’s dresses, and hash over 


the remains of yesterday’s dinner, and to have 
no carriage. For Doctor Saybroke, in spite 
of his talent, had never made a fortane, and 
the modest mazision in which they set up 
their first housekeeping was the one they 
still lived in when their hair began to grow 
gray. The only difference was that some 
improvements and some additions had been 
made, and that they owned instead of hired 
it. 


But there was a worse skeleton in the Say- 
broke household than the being obliged to do 
without a carriage and wear last year’s 
dresses. For the first time in the history of 
either family, one had been born into it who 
was a discredit to the name; and that one 
was the doctor’s only son. George Saybroke 
had all the pride of his mother, without her 
high-mindedness, and all the fastidious taste 
of his father, without his father’s inde- 
pendence and energy. They’ had cramped 
themselves to give him an education, but at 
twenty-five he had not chosen a profession, 
but still lounged about home, dissatisfied, 
extravagant, arrogant and dissipated. Why 
should he drudge at a profession when he 
had a score or so of rich relations? The 
world owed him a living, Mr. George Say- 
broke thought. There was that old curmud- 
geon of a banker Banks, as the young man 
naméd his father’s cousin, why didn’t he give 
him alift? They were the old man’s nearest 
relatives, and it was a shame for him to be 
rolling in wealth while they were at the very 
brink of starvation? Young Mr. Saybroke 
was always at the brink of starvation when 
he could not pay or get trusted for a cham- 
pagne supper. But of course they would 


: inherit the banker’s property; and meantime, 


he would wait. 

It was a heartache, on account of this son, 
which Mrs. Saybroke veiled with a thin tissue 
of complaints concerning their narrow cir- 
cumstances, and which the doctor strove to 
cover by making sarcastic observations on 
the sudden conversion of the ladies from 
allopathy to homceopathy since the advent of 
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a dashing young doctor, whose motto was 
similia similibus, etc. It was that which 
made the mother sterner in her pride with 
every passing year, and streaked her black 
locks with silver before the finger of age had 
touched them; and it was that which had 
taken the courage out of his father’s heart. 
They had built great hopes on their son, and 
he had disappointed them all. 

But they were not without comfort, Com- 
ing and going in the house, like a sunbeam. 
in a shady place, was the sweetest girl that 
ever breathed. At twenty years of age Edith 
Saybroke was at the point of perfection. 
Beautiful, fresh, loving, cheerful, she almost 
made amends, by going far beyond the family 
standard, for her brother’s falling so far below 
it. It was she who won from her parents a 
smile when they had thought that they never 
could smile again; it was she who stood 
between ‘them and their son without incur- 
ring the anger of either, but making peace 
when the patience of the parents was nearly 
exhausted ; it was she who tried to persuade 
them that George was only sowing his wild 
oats, and would, after a while, sober down to 
be all that they could wish; and it was again 
she who tried to coax, and reason, and shame 
her brother into verifying the promises she 
made for him. 

George Saybroke was not entirely without 
good qualities, and there were times when he 
would listen to his sister's arguments and 
half resolve to mend his life. But he was 
weak, selfish and vacillating, and the only 
result of these efforts was the renewed disap- 
pointment of those who had hoped and tried. 
From his parents the young man would never 
listen to expostulations. 

Still, in spite of this drawback, what we 
have said is true, that there was no family 
more respected than the Saybrokes. Much 
of the young man’s short-comings was hidden 
by his family and connections; and what was 
known, they were not held responsible for. 

The doctor and his wife and daughter made 
the acquaintance of every person of any note 
who visited their city, and entertained with 
exquisite taste, if not with magnificence. 
Visitors were often less pleased with a grand 
dinner at Mrs, Melville’s, Mrs. Saybroke’s 
sister, than with a supper at the doctor's, 
where flowers took the place of silver and 
gold plate, and fruit was offered instead of 
French dishes. Besides, both the doctor and 
his wife knew how to converse in an inter- 
esting manner; they were hospitable, and had 


a thousand devices to amuse a guest; and 
with all her sweetness, Edith was not insipid. 
Visitors very seldom saw Mr. George. 

“Mamma,” Edith said one day, as they sat 
waiting for the doetof to come in to tea, “do 
you suppose that Mr. Banks would do any- 
thing towards setting George up in business ?” 

“Certainly not!” Mrs. Saybroke said, de- 
cidedly, looking at her daughter in surprise. 
“In the first place, he knows nothing about 
George, and would not help. him if he did; 
and in the second place, George will never 
consent to go into business.” 

Edith had been sitting for some time silent, 
looking dreamily out the window. with the 
soft May sunset in her beautiful face. Even 


in speaking, she had not removed her eyes - 


from the rosy west in which her thoughts 
seemed to be tinting themselves; but as her 
mother answered, she lcoked round. 

“O yes, mamma!” she said, eagerly. “I 
have been talking with George this afternoon, 
and he said that if he had a dry-goods store, 
he would trade. Of course it isn’t what we 
would have wished, but it is better than 
nothing.” 

Mrs. Saybroke 

“It is out of the question, child. But if it 
were not, cannot you see what it would end 
in? George would have clerks behind his 
counters to take the money, and he would 
stay outside and spend it. He would never 
attend to the business.” 

“ But he says he would,” the girl persisted. 
“And mightn’t we try him ?” 

“Why, Edith,” her mother said, in sur- 
prise, “ you are talking nonsense! You speak 
as if we had the money for such an 
experiment.” 

“But Uncle Banks, mamma,” says Exlith, 
with unruffied gentleness. “I said he might 
help.” 

“Do you see any signs of it?” asked Mrs. 
Saybroke, with some bitterness. She was 
not fond of this same Uncle Banks. 

“I might write to him,” says Edith. 

“Never, child, never!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Saybroke, almost angrily. “I forbid it! 
What could have put such an insane idea 
into your mind? I thought you had more 
self-respect.” 

Edith dropped her eyes, blushed, and was 
silent a moment. 

“You must see the impropriety of this, my 
dear,” the mother went on more gently. 
“We have never been friends with Mr. 
Banks, He was a poor man when I married 
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Your father; and not only poor, that could 
not be helped, but he was not a gentleman. 
He was rude, and fancied himself indepen- 
dent; he-was uneducated, uncultivated, utter- 
ly uripolisheil, and prided himself on it. When 
my father lost his property, Mr. Banks had 
the audacity te offer himself to your Aunt 
Edith, and she refused him disdainfully. 
From that moment he hated our famity. 
Think of his fancying that Edith would 
accept a husband when she was poor whom 
she would not marry when she was rich! It 
was insolent! It was making all our pride 
and our position depend on wealth; and want 
was what/we thought least of.” 

' “But, mamma,” Edith said, “he was papa’s 
own cousin, and so had some position.” 

“That is true; otherwise we should not 
have been acquainted with him,” Mrs. Say- 
broke replied, lifting her head haughtily. 
“But when your father’s aunt married Mr. 
Banks’s father, her family -were indignant, 
and almost discarded her. They thought that 
she had lowered herself, and so she had. He 
was a nobody. She was a simpleton, but she 
was pretty and accomplished, and, with her 
position, could have made a good match. 
But she must marry a romantic young clerk, 
and try love in a cottage. The cottage they 
kept, and never had anything better; but it 
was not long before love flew out the window. 
They were both dead when their son began 
to succeed in business.” 

“I didn’t know before that Aunt Edith 
refused him,” the girl said, clouding over a 
little. “In that case, it would of course be 
indelieate to ask him to assist Aunt Edith’s 
nephew.” 

“And besides that,” Mrs. Saybroke contin- 
ued, “he was so rude after he was refused, 
and said such insolent things about pride‘and 
. poverty, that we did not spare him. I don’t 
think that he will ever forgive some things I 
said to him. He is not a forgiving man, my 
dear, and Iam in no way disposed to repent 
of my offence. I told him that only a vulgar 
person made use of the expression ‘ pride and 
poverty’ with a sneer, for only a vulgar mind 
could take for granted that pride was de- 
pendent on wealth. Then before he had 
time to reply, I turned my back on him and 
walked away. I never saw him again till he 
was a rich man, and then he came down here 
for no other purpose, I really believe, than to 
make a parade of his wealth. No allusion 
was made to the past. J was eoldly civil, and 
he was cross and sarcastic. I think he took 


‘delight in seeing that we were poor. It would 
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afford him the last gratification to have us 
beg of him.” 

“O, I see that it cannot be done,” said 
Edith, sorrowfully. “But,” she added, after 
a pause, “ if his feelings are like that, of course 
he wouldn't leave papa anything if he should 
die.” 

“Your father is as old as Mr. Banks, and 
not so healthy,” Mrs. Saybroke said. “But 
Mr. Banks always pretended to think a good 
‘deal of him, even while hating me. ‘There is 
no knowing what he might do. ‘We are his 
only relatives.” 

“On the Saybroke side, mamma,” Edith 
said. “But on his father’s, is there no 
one ?” 

Mrs. Saybroke saw her husband coming up 
the street, and rose to order tea. 

“There were some people, I believe,” she 
replied, negligently, arranging her headdress 
before the mirror. 

“What is their name?” inquired Raith, 
looking up at her mother with just a flitting 
thought that though pride became that 
stately formn and still handsome face, gentle- 
ness became them yet more. 

“Their name is Roberts, I think. But 
what in the world do you care, Edith? What 
can they be to you? Of course you recollect 
that they are no relation to us, and that we 
do not acknowledge the connection even. 
They are very commonish sort of people, I 
believe. Even Mr. Banks, leveller as he was, 
was offended at his sister’s marriage, and 
would have nothing to do with her after- 
wards. She followed in her silly mother’s 
footsteps, and married some adventurer or 
other. But here is your father, dear.” 

Edith started up, and a smile chased the 
slight cloud from her face. With a light step 
she tripped across the room, and opening the 
door into the entry, saw her father just 
hanging up his hat and cane. 

“O papa!” she called out, brightly. 

He glanced round and smiled. 

“Yes, Edie.” 

But she saw that his manner was not quite 
so hearty as usual. Perhaps he was tired. 
Maybe he was anxious about some patient. 
She would not seem to mind. 

The doctor went towards the sitting-room, 
stopped in the door to kiss his daughter's 
cheek and give her a pat on the shoulder, 
then entered the room with her leaning on 
his arm. 

“Mamma, allow me to present Doctor 
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Saybroke,” the girl said, with great ceremony. 
“ Papa, this is Mrs. Saybroke.” 

“Silly child!’ said the mother, smiling. 
“Will you tell Tommy to call George. Come 
to tea now, doctor. You must be hungry. 
We are half an hour late.” 

Doctor Saybroke went towards the table, 
but his eyes followed his daughter with a look 
half fond, half regretful, and he sighed as. he 
took his seat. 

The doctor was an elegant looking man, 
tall, slight, with a clear, thin, gentlemanly 
face, whose only fault was too much pride. 
But he had a very pleasant smile, and it came 


back again as Edith reentered the room and 
took her seat at the table beside him. 

In a few minutes a careless, lounging step 
was heard, and the door opened to give 
admittance to Mr. George Saybroke, who 


entered in dressing-gown and slippers, and 


accompanied by an atmosphere of cigar smoke. 
He had spent that whole afternoon reading a 
novel and smoking cigars, seated tilted back 
in an easy-chair, with his feet out the 
chamber window. But for a heavy, swelled 
look about the eyes, and an air and expres- 


sion of intolerable laziness and listlessness, he 
would have been rather a handsome young 
man, with some look of his father, except that 
the features were not so finely cut, and the 
complexion was darker. 

A slight shade seemed to settle upon the 
faces of the three when he entered the room, 
that involuntary clouding which tells that 
the coming influence is an unpleasant one. 
But Edith smiled again almost immediately, 
and spoke to her brother. 

“We have got just what you like for tea, 
George,” she said, “spiced beef and muffins. 
See what beautiful slices Anne cuts. I don’t 


see how she does it.” 


That was her way—always some trivial 
little pleasant word to bring harmony about 
and avert unpleasantness. 

The young man made no reply. He always 
took those things carelessly. His father 
glanced at him with a frown. Doctor Say- 
broke was a gentleman, and as polite at home 
as he was abroad, and he was displeased at 
sight of his son’s careless toilet and lounging 
manners. Neither Mrs. Saybroke nor her 
daughter ever appeared at the table in disha- 
bille; and to the husband and father the 
dressing-gown and slippers, the tobacco scent 

d the tumbled hair, appeared a mark of 
disrespect to them as well as to him. He 
was particularly irritated at that time, and 
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took notice of what at almost any other time 
he would have passed by. 

“Have you been so driven by business this 
afternoon, sir,” he demanded, “that you had 
not time to brush your hair before coming to 
the table ?” 

The young man immediately assumed a 
hard expression, looked stolidly down into 
his plate and said nothing. Mrs. Saybroke 
looked entreatingly at her husband, and Edith 
tremblingly watched her brother. There was 
nothing that those two women dreaded so 
much as a conflict between George and his 


father. This time the doctor took no notice 


of their looks. 

“Do you hear me?” he exclaimed, angrily. 
“When I speak in my own house, I am to be 
answered.” ‘ 

The blood rushed swiftly into the young 


man’s face, 


“T'll answer you when you ask a civil 
question,” he replied, insolently, but without 
looking up. 

“O George!” exclaimed both mother and 
daughter. Then, “Don’t say any more, 
doctor!” entreated his wife. 


“Leave the table!” thundered the doctor, 
half rising. 

The son hesitated and glanced at his father. 
The doctor started out of his chair. 

“George, obey your father!” cried his 
mother. 

“O papa, papa!” cried Edith, in terror, 
clinging to her father’s arm. 

The young man rose with an air of careless 
scorn insufferably insolent, pushed his chair 
aside with his foot, And strolled towards the 
door. 

“Tl thank you, mother, to send my supper 
up to my chamber,” he said, with the air of 


lord. 

“She will do nothing of the sort, you 
puppy!’ exclaimed Doctor Saybroke. “If 
you have any supper here to-night, you will 
eat in the kitchen with the servants!” 

The young man turned at the door with a 
face pale with anger. 

“You'd better go out there yourself,” he 
stammered. “You have just about their 
style of manners.” 

Doctor Saybroke was a very proud and a 
very high-tempered man, and he had very 
strict ideas as to the respect due to parents 
from their children. There is no knowing 
what might have happened if Edith had not 
held her father, and if George, after his in- 
sulting speech, had not immediately gone out 
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of the room. The doctor was not a strong 
man; but, nerved by passion, his hand might 
have given a powerful blow, and it was evi- 
dently with the intention of striking that he 
started forward when his daughter held him 
back. A blow, even if unretummed, would 


have destroyed their last hope. There would 
have been after that no chance of reconcili- 
ation. And what if George should strike his 
father back ? 

When the door closed after her. son, Mrs. 
Saybroke returned to her seat at the table 


from which she had risen, and began pouring 


out the tea. Her face was very pale, but she 
controlied herself and sat perfectly quiet. 
She was not a woman given to weeping and 
hysterics. Besides, she was displeased with 
her husband. It seemed that he had need- 
lessly commenced the dispute; for, however 
improper George’s toilet and manners were, 
they were no worse than they often had been 
without his father’s making any comment on 
them. 

But Edith had not her mother’s self- 
control, and had not anger to support her, 


She sank into a sofa near the door and burst 
into tears. Doctor Saybroke seated himself 
at the table, and stretched a shaking hand to 
take the cup his wife passed him. 

“Edith, will you cpme to your supper?” 
said ber mother, almost sharply. 

Edith immediately obeyed, wiping her eyes 
as she did so. 

“I know that George will be sorry for 
having spoken so, papa,” she said; “but kam 
afraid he wont apologize. I know that he 
will be sorry, papa.” And she looked at hér 
father with entreating eyes, that filled up 
again with tears as fast as she wiped them 


away. ‘ 


“The scamp!” exclaimed the doctor, in 


trembling voice. “The presumptuous, inso- 
lent puppy! He shall beg my pardon, or 
leave the house. I have a mind to turn him 
out as it is.” 

“I must say, doctor,” said his wife, rather 
coldly, “I do not understand what made you 
take notice of George's hair just at this par- 
ticular time. You have often sepn him look 
as careless, and made no comment.” 

“ Because I bear much, am I to bear every- 
thing?” demanded the doctor. “Do you 
think that I get used to living with a fellow 
who has the manners of a boor? Indeed not! 
I bear as long as I can, but I become more 
and more irritated at every provocation. I 
am resolved that there shall be an end to this 
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state of things. He’s got to go to work and 
support himself.” 

“O papa,” interposed Edith, eagerly, “he 
and I were talking it over to-day, and he said 
he would go into business if he had some one 
to set him up. And we thought that perhaps 
Mr. Banks—” a 

“Set him up!” exclaimed the doctor, with 
angry scorn. “He is very grand indeed. 
Most men who go into business begin at the 
beginning and work up; but this young man 
must begin at the top, it seems. He is too 


lofty a being to start as some of our merchant 
princes have, as a clerk. He can’t stand 
behind the counter, I suppose. He must be 
at the head of a firm, and let other people 
furnish the money and do the work.” 


Edith was silent. What her father said 


was but too true; but in the satisfaction with 
which she had hailed her brother’s first ex- 
pression of willingness to do anything, the 
presumption of his expectations had escaped 
her notice. i 

“And as to Mr. Banks,” her father went 
on, “that ridiculous expectation of his is at 
last put quite among the impossibilities, and 
Iam glad of it. His expecting anything from 
Mr. Banks was always an absurdity, and it 
has helped to make a lazy dog of him. I can 
fancy Mr. Banks, who began his career as a 
clerk with four hundred dollars a year, and 
has worked himself up every step of the way 
since, I can fancy him setting up a fellow like 
that in business! If such a thing had been 
asked of him, he wouldn’t have been able to 
believe that the request was not a joke. If 
he were to get such a letter, he would think 
that it must have been written on All-Fool’s 


day. Besides, Mr. Banks has chosen his 
heir.” 

A deep red flushed Mrs. Saybroke’s pale 
face at this announcement. In spite of all 
that she had said, there had been in her heart 
a faint and unacknowledged hope that at 
some time her children, if not herself, would 
profit by the large fortune to which, though 
they had no real claim, they were the natural 
heirs, according to her reckoning. With her 
“those Roberts people” counted for nothing. 
Now that her faint expectation seemed likely 
to be utterly disappointed, she first realized 
that she had expected anything. 

“ What is it, papa? Whom has he chosen? 
How do you know?” asked Edith, leaning on 
the table and clasping her little hands, utterly 
oblivious.of supper. 

Doctor Saybroke drank his tea. He had so 
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many times eaten his bread in bitterness that 
he had learned not to fast for sorrow, though 
his food might choke him. 

“{ have got a letter from my cousin,” he 
said, then, looking at his wife. “Iam free to 
confess that it is a very disagreeable letter; 
but I have no right to complain of it. He 
has become reconciled to his sister since her 
husband’s death, and sent for her to go and 
live with him. It seems that she was left in 
very indigent circumstances. She has lost all 
her children except the eldest son, or my 
cousin says he wouldn’t have her in the 
house. He doesn’t want young ones about, 
he says, and he wouldn’t have had her either, 
but that her son is going into the army. It 
seems the young man has just finished his 
education, which he has got by his own exer- 
tions, and goes into the army because his 
mother was in need, and the bounty offered 
is a large one. As soon as he enlisted, his 
uncle promised to take care of the mother. 
That is ason worth having. He says that he 
isn’t afraid of getting killed; he feels as 
though he has a good many years of life yet 
before him, and that he has been so many 
years studying that he is glad to be knocked 
about a little and hardened before he begins 
life deliberately. He must be a manly fellow. 
Banks says that he is, and he is hard to suit.” 

“And he writes that he is going to make 
the young man his heir?” asked Mrs. Say- 
broke, returning to the only point that 
interested her. 

“Yes; but he tells me in confidence. He 
thinks that it would perhaps injure the young 
man to know that he Wad such prospects.” 

“And for what does he put himself to the 
trouble of writing all these particulars to you ? 
announcing the good fortune of people who 
are nothing to us, and whom we have never 
seen?” asked Mrs. Saybroke, indignantly. 

“That is the very point, wife,” the doctor 
said, dropping his knife and leaning back in 
his chair. “Mr. Banks has heard from some 
quarter or other that George was counting 
on having his property, and he wrote to let 
me know that his expectations were vain. 
He wrote, and very justly too, that he thought 
it best that George should know at once that 
he had nothing to expect from him, as he 
might then go to work for himself. He said 
that he would never give a dollar to a young 
man who sat down at home and let his old 
father support him. It seems that he knows 
all about George. He says that if he were an 
independent, industrious young man, he 
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would help him; but that he never earned 
money to spend on idlers.” 

“I think that he might have confined his 
remarks to the announcement that he had to 
make, without giving an unasked opinion re- 
garding the character and conduct of my 
son,” said Mrs. Saybroke, haughtily. “But 
it is all the delicacy and good manners I 
should expect of him, to write to a father a 
letter of gratuitous abuse of his own son.” 

“It’s none of his business what George is!” 
cried Edith, with quick, girlish anger. 

“© little puss, don’t get your claws out too 
quickly,” her father said, looking at her 
flushed cheeks with a faint, sad smile. “He 
has done you a good turn. He sends me a 
check for a thousand dollars to be kept for an 
outfit for you when you marry; and if you 
marry any one who suits him, and if the 
young man should be without property, he 
will give you, to begiu life, a house as good as 
your father’s.” 

“TI wont have the money or the house!” 
cried the young girl, promptly. “He needn’t 
abuse my brother, and then give me a 
present, need he, mamma?” 

“Well, my dear,” the mother replied, hesi- 
tatingly. “Yow had better not be hasty.” 

Mrs. Saybroke was prudent, and carefully 
anxious regarding her children’s future; and 
vexed as she was with her husband’s cousin, 
she was in no wise disposed to reject his 
bounty for her daughter. 

“Mr. Banks did no more than I would 
have done in his place,” the doetor said, 
gravely. “He meant, I presume, that George 
should read the letter, and see the light 
in which he is looked upon, and how much 
he has lost by his misconduct. It will 
be a good lesson to him. If it.does him no 


‘good, then I do not know what will be of 


use.” 

They rose from the table, having scarcely 
tasted their supper, and Mrs. Saybroke was 
about leaving the room. 

“Tf you are going up stairs, will you take 
this letter?” her husband said, offering it. 

She hesitated. 

“Do you think it best ?” she asked, donbt- 
fully. “I do not want to make him any more 
angry than he is. I think the knowing that 
he has absolutely nothing to expect will be 
enough.” 

“And I think, wife,” the husband replied, 
impatiently, “ that you and Edith coddle that 
fellow altogether too much. I tell you he’s: 
got to suffer before anything will be made of. 
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-him, and you stand continually between him 
and the consequences of his deeds. More- 
over, after his outrageous conduct of this 
evening, I don’t think that you ought to go 
near him at all.” 

She hesitated still. She was not a woman 


to obey a husband’s commands, and the - 


doctor was not one to command his wife; but 
she always received from him and gave to 
him a scrupulous respect, particularly in the 
presence of their children, and she did not 
like to act contrary to his expressed wish. 

“You can of course do as you wish,” he 
said; “but I think that your going up now 
to coax him will be a disrespect to me.” 

“Then of course I will not go,” she replied, 
immediately. “But, doctor, you mistake my 
errand. If I coaxed him at all, it would be 
to induce him to humble himself to you as he 
ought. You know I never taught your 
children to insult you, and George’s faults 
burt me as much as they do you.” 

Here her voice faltered, and tears, rushed 
into her eyes. 

“TI know it, wife,” the husband said, hastily. 
“Go, if you wish to. I dare say it is best, and 
I know that you wont say anything that isn’t 
right.” 

He opened the door for her, and held it 
while she went out, trying to smile encour- 
agingly as she looked at him with her tearful 
eyes. 

“ That is the worst of George’s misconduct,” 
he said, turning back into the room when she 
had gone. “Itis the cause of misunderstand- 
ings between the rest of us. One bad member 
in a family is a firebrand among fuel.” 

“ But we mustn’t let it be a firebrand, papa,” 
said Edith, wiping her eyes. i 

“And I mustn’t let my little girl spoil her 
eyes for other people’s sins,” the doctor said, 
trying to speak cheerfully. “Now, how about 
the marriage portion which has arrived? Is 
the husband ready ?” 

“O gracious, no, papa!” cried the girl, a 
smile and a blush blooming through her 
tears. 

“Well, don’t be in a hurry. I'll put the 
money out at interest, and when agy one 
asks you, tell him that he must wait till your 
fortune has grown.” 

The girl smiled roguishly. 

“I'll tell him, papa, that I haven’t interest 
enough to marry him.” 
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CHAPTER Il. 

On the same afternoon in May when 
Doctor Saybroke received the letter from his 
cousin, a light carriage was driven up to the 
gate of one of the finest residences on the 
Hudson, and a lady and gentleman alighted. 

“T would rather get out here and walk up 
to the house,” the lady said, nervously. “It 
is more quiet. I don’t want to make any 
parade of coming, or attract any attention. 
Perhaps I shan’t take my bonnet off.” 

“Very well, mother,” said the young man, 
and dismissing the driver, offered his arm to 
his mother, and walked slowly on with her up 
the wide avenue overshaded by superb trees 
now in the full glory of their spring foliage. 

Without the address, one would have in- 
stantly known the two to be mother and son. 
And yet, they were very unlike. The young 
man was tall, straight, well-made, and had an 
air gf spirit, courage and health, and the 
lady was slight, and frail, and nervous-looking. 
Yet a strong resemblance could be perceived 
ata glance. The general cast of the face, 
oval, with a well-arched forehead, and beau- 
tiful round chin slightly indented, short upper 
lip, and pouting lower one, and above all, the 
full and brilliant hazel eyes, were enough to 
make the two faces strikingly alike. The hair 
of both was dark, too, that of the mother soft, 
straight, and rather thin, that of the son 

, clustering in short, thick rings all over his 
head. The lady was dressed in black with a 
widow’s cap in her bonnet, and the young 
man wore the uniform of a Federal lieutenant 
of cavalry. 

“ Well, mother,” he said, laughingly, as they 
walked slowly along, “I see plainly that I 
shall not be able to leave you here. You are 
frightened already at the very sight of my 
uncle’s abode, or rather, of his grounds, for 
the house seems to have disappeared. One 
would think that he were Bluebeard instead 
of your affectionate brother, as he signed him- 
self in that precious epistle he wrote us.” 

“Why, Henry, you know I haven’t seen 
much of your uncle since I was a young girl, 
and he is almost a stranger to me. Besides, 
I am not used to the style of living here, and 
should feel out of place.” 

“0, one soon gets used to fine things and 
thinks nothing of them,” said the young man, 
cheerfully. “I recollect when I first went 
to college, and was invited to the president’s 
house, I scarcely dared to set my feet on his 
velvet carpets; and as to the satin sofas, I 

actually would not sit on one of them. But . 
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it was surprising how soon I got to care 
nothing about them, and to feel as if I had 
been used to them all my life.” 

“You are young and brave, and 1 am old 
and timid,” faltered the mother. 

For one instant the son’s face clouded; but 
he resolutely smiled the next. He was de-. 
termined to make his last hours with his 
mother as cheerful as possible, and not allow 
her to give way to the trouble that was ready 
at any moment to overpower her. 

“Brave? yes!” he replied, drawing him- 
self up. “I feel as if 1 could walk up to gold 
spoons and forks without flinching; and as to 
satin chairs and curtains, why, mother, I 
don’t believe that I should turn pale if they 
were flewered with gold. But if you are 
going to be such a coward, I wont leave you. 
Pll take you into the army with me. You can 
go as vivandiere. All you want is a suit of 
bloomers, and a stock of liquors and qjigars. 
The dog-pies you can buy along the rout.” 

“What a boy you are!” she said, half 
smiling. “But in truth, Henry, I would 
rather go with the army than let you go 
alone. Think of my living in such a place as 
this, and you off so far sleeping on the bare 
ground, eating poor food—” 

“Now, mother,” the soldier interrupted, 
decidedly, “ why will you torment yourself in 
this useless manner, and make both yourself 
and me unhappy? The hardships of such a, 
life are a very different thing to a man from 
what they would be toa woman. You must 
not think how you would feel sleeping on the 
bare ground, or making long marches. That 
is men’s work, not women’s, and men think 
nothing of it. They like adventure, and 
change, and hardship; but it spoils their 
pleasute to think that women are at home 
crying about them. There is the house now; 
look, mother! Isn’t it fine?” 

They had not entered at the front avenue, 
but by one that came from the side of the 
grounds and joined the main avenue near 
the front of the house. Occupied as they had 
been by their own thoughts, they had failed 
to notice the beautiful gardens and green- 
houses visible through the trees; but now, 
coming out in full sight of the stately facade, 
they paused in admiration. Mr. Banks’s house 
was almost a palace. Built of granite so fine 
and white as to be easily mistaken for marble, 
and situated on a gentle rise, its beautiful 
portico was approached by three flights of 
stone steps set, like pearl in emerald, in the 
brilliant tufted green of three deep terraces. 


At the top and the foot of these steps were 
stone vases with flowering plants in them. 
The ground sloped gently up to the wings of 
the house to which the terraces curved and 
narrowed in a graceful crescent, and there 
but one flight of steps was needed from the 
side paths to the side verandas and doors. 

The two who stood there gazing were much 
impressed. They had known that Mr. Banks 
was a very rich man, and that he had an 
elegant place, but they had not looked for 
anything like this. They had expected to see 
an appearance of richness, of profuse wealth, 
but not such exquisite beauty, and such 
finished taste. The man who called such a 
place his own, who had had the talent and 
perseverance to earn it, and the taste to 
choose such an abode, had aright to be proud. 
It was not the vulgar pride of ostentatious 
display. It was the pride of one who can 
have and knows how to chose or to order a 
work of art. 

“Well, mother, it will be happiriess to be 
able to see every day such beautiful sights,” 
the soldier said, in a lower voice as they went 
slowly on towards the side entrance. “It 
will be a satisfaction for me to remember 
that—” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a loud 
call from the direction of the house. 

“Go round to the front door! Go to the 
front door!” cried a sharp, imperative voice. 

Completely surprised, and wondering much 
if this command was addressed to themselves, 
they stopped short, and looked about them. 

“Go back to the front door!’ called the 
voice again, still more imperatively; and now 
they perceived that it proceeded from one of 
the windows of the wing they were approach- 
ing, and that a man was leaning out and 
shaking his handkerchief at them. 

“Come, mother,” said the young man, 
turning hastily about. “Perhaps there is a 
mad dog about, or maybe they have got the 
small-pox at this wing of the house.” 

“But could it mean us?” said Mrs. Roberts, 
in surprise and doubt not unmingled with 
fear. 

“T tBink so. At all events, the disturbance 
ceased when we turned.” 

“ Well, I must say it’s queer,” was all that 
the widow could say as she suffered herself to 
be led up to the stately portico. 

As they went up the last steps, they saw 
standing in the door the same man who had 
called to them from the window, a small, 
gray-haired, positive-looking person who stood 
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perfectly erect with a half score or more of 
servants drawn up behind him. When the 
advancing couple set their feet on the portico, 
this gentleman stepped out to meet them, 
and gave them welcome in a stiff and formal 
manner, as if he were rehearsing a play. 

“T am glad to see you, sister Amelia,” he 
said, offering his hand to her with as little 
emotion as if it had not been ten years siuce 
he'set eyes on her, and twenty-six years since 
he spoke to her. “And you, nephew, you are 
welcome.” . 

But dry as the manner was, it bore the un- 
mistakable marks of sincerity, and tears rose 
to the eyes of the widow as she silently gave 
her hand to her long-estranged brother. 

After the first glance at her, his eyes dwelt 
keenly on her son. He measured him with a 
swift glance, then searched his face with a 
look that showed him used to that manner of 
reading character. The result of his scrutiny 
seemed to be pleasing, if one might judge by 
a faint brightening in the face that was almost 
a smile. 

“Come in! Come in!” he said, hastily, 
leading the way, and turning again on ‘the 
threshold to repeat his formal welcome, again 
with a swift glance over the young suldier. 

“Understand, all of you,” Mr. Banks said, 
then, addressing the servants, “ this lady, Mrs. 
Roberts, my only sister, is your mistress, and 
you are to obey her as such.” 

They bowed in respectful and smiling 
silence, and Mrs. Roberts, blushing deeply at 
this unexpected installment, returned the bow. 

“This is Lieutenant Roberts, my only 
nephew, and the son of your mistress,” the 
master of the house proceeded, with the 
greatest precision, and again the phalanx 
bowed and smiled, and the young soldier ac- 
knowledged their salutation and bit his lips 
to restrain the smile from becoming a laugh. 
What a grand reception they would have 
missed, and how they worfld have disappointed 
the plans of their entertainer, if they had 
forced an entrance into the side door, while 
such a mine was waiting to be sprung at the 
front! 

This ceremony being ended, the gentleman 
dismissed the servants with a slight gesture, 
and ushered his visitors into a parlor with a 
vista that seemed interminable. 

“TI am surprised, sister Amelia,” he began, 
immediately, as soon as.she was seated, “I 
am surprised that you should have come to- 
wards the house at the side door, like a 
‘servant, or a poor relation.” 
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“Why, brother, I am a poor relation,” said 

the widow, with a faint, sad smile. 
’ “You are my sister!” replied the master of 
the house with emphasis, “and you must not 
forget that. My servants have many of them 
lived in families who pride themselves on 
their ancestry and rank, and the upstarts, that 
is, the servants, are all ready to turn up their 
noses at people who are not Jords and ladies, 
or who have not broken their backs bowing 
to that common little Dutch queen Victoria, 
or the woman they call the empress of the 
French. If you have a cousin who has 
married some beggarly foreign lord without a 
dollar in his pocket, then these fellows wont 
dare to raise their eyes in your presence, 
But you see, I never went to court, and never 
would, and I haven’t a title in my family, and 
so it is necessary to take every precaution to 
keep these people in their places. I tell you 
at the beginning, because I want you to be- 
gin right. You mustn’t be able to turn your 
hand over, and you mustn’t think of sparing 
them in anything. They are paid to serve, 
and they don’t get half enough of it. You 
haven’t seen the whole. There is a little 
army of ’em, one for every kind of service, 
and they think that they are very fine ladies 
and gentlemen. Let them see that you think 
them not worthy to wipe the dust off your 
shoes; and, above all things, Amelia, don’t do 
the slightest thing for yourself, Be as helpless 
as a baby.” 

“TI will do my best,” Mrs. Roberts said, 
anxiously; “but it will take me some little 
time to learn. You know I have been used 
to waiting on myself, and may sometimes 
forget.” 

“But you mustn’t forget,” interrupted her 
brother, peremptorily. 

She sat silent and distressed. 

“O mother, lll risk you,” said the young 
man, laughing, amused rather than vexed by 
his unele’s lecture. “You know perfectly 
well that you are a perfect baby, and that you 
can’t get along without some one at your 
elbow all the time. Who was it who couldn’t 
brush her own hair, or fasten her own gloves, 
but had to get her son to do both for her? 
Uncle, I have been hair-dresser and cup- 
bearer for that lady long enough to be able to 
assure you that she is as helpless a being as 
you could wish her to be.” 

The perfect frankness and ease of his man- 
ner had a pleasant effect on both of his com- 
panions. It seemed, too, without being 
offensive, to make the subject of their dis- 
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cussion trivial. He had quite the air of a 
grand young seignor who would walk with 
laughing unconcern over any impertinent 
meddler who might presume to stand in his 
way. It just occurred to Mr. Banks that he 
would like to have this gallant young fellow 
in his house. 

“And so, sir, you are going into the army ?” 
he said, abruptly. 

“T am already in the army,” was the reply. 
“Our regiment will leave New York on 
Monday.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the uncle, rather 
gruffly, “that it would have been a more 
sensible course to-go into business, or begin 
the study of a profession, than to start off 
into the army the moment you were out of 
college, and so lose three years of your life, 
perhaps the whole of it, with the fine chance 
of coming home with an eye knocked out, or 
a leg or an arm gone.” 

The young man stiffened instantly. If he 
had been a person of the very greatest conse- 
quence he could not have taken more 
haughtily the unasked opinion of this man 
whom he saw now for the first time. 

“TI did what seemed to me best, sir,” he 
said, superbly; and thought, “What right 
has he to tell me what is sensible or proper 
for me to do?” 

Mrs. Roberts looked imploringly at him, 
and glanced fearfully at her brother. But 
Mr. Banks smiled grimly. 

“So you think it’s none of my business ?” 
he said. 

“You have to do with what I say, not with 
what I think,” replied the young man, with 
undiminished stateliness. 

“O Henry!” expostulated his mother. 

“O, let him say what he likes,” said Mr. 
Banks, bitterly. “The young folks of to-day 
do not believe in respect for their elders. It 
is smart to tell them to mind their business, 
All we old fogies are good for is to furnish the 
young grandees with spending money.” 

“You have never furnished me with 
spending money, sir!” exclaimed the nephew, 
looking at his uncle with a flush on his hand- 
some face, and a flash in his eyes. And what 
is more, I haven’t asked you to, and don’t 
wish you to. All that I am or have I thank 
myself for. I have made my own way, and I 
never asked anything but advice, and that not 
too often. A man who works for himself has 
a right to think for himself. And we haven’t 
asked anything of you for my mother, either, 
and we don’t need anything. I have money 


enough to keep her the three years I am to 
be away; and if anything should happen to 
me, I trust in God to take care of her. We're 
under no obligation to you, sir, and have not 
sought to be. Our coming here was not of 
our own seeking.” 

By the time the young soldier had finished 
his impetuous declaration of independence, 
his mother was standing beside him, trembling 
with fear, and trying to hush him. Mr. Banks, 
leaning back in his chair, with his eyes fixed 
on the carpet, was taking snuff, a faint, 
peculiar smile just stirring his thin, bitter 
lips. 

“O, I do hope, brother, that you wont mind 
him,” she said, tremulously. “You would 
think from what he says that he had no 
gratitude, and yet he has. When he read 
your letter, he was pleased with it. He said 
he didn’t know that you had so much feeling, 
and, if you will excuse me, brother, that he 
thought your bark was worse than your 
bite.” 

Mr. Banks raised his eyes for one swift 
glance in his nephew’s face, then dropped 
them again and took another pinch of snuff. 

“Well, mother,” the young man said, laugh- 
ing in the midst of his anger, “I don’t see 
that you have made the matter much better. 
Suppose you should sit down now, and take 
your hand off my mouth. I don’t believe 
those fingers are quite strong enough to make 
@ very secure muzzle for a quick-tempered 
fellow like me.” 

The mother returned to her seat, and there 
was a moment of awkward silence, broken at 
length by the soldier: 

“You mistake, sir,” he said, in a gentler 
tone, “if you think that I mean to treat you 
with any disrespect. I only mean to assert 
myself, as I have aright to. You must own 
that I was provoked.” 

The elder man was still taking snuff 
assiduously, of whieh his head must have 
been pretty well filled, and appeared not to 
hear his nephew’s half-insinuated apology. 
But when the young man had done speaking, 
his uncle turned towards him abruptly. 

“Will you ring that bell, sir?” he said, in 
a rough voice, 

The nephew did as he was desired, his face 
flushing ‘hotly, and, instead of resuming his 
seat, stood erect beside it, fully expecting that 
the servant would be requested to show him 
out. 

“You must be tired, Amelia,” Mr. Banks 
said, to his sister, quite as though nothing 
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unpleasant had happened. “TI will have your 
room shown to you, and you can rest an hour 


before dinner. Meanwhile his lordship and I 
will walk round the grounds a little, if he will 
condescend so far,” with a sarcastic leer in 
the direction of his nephew. 

“J should like it very much, uncle,” said 
the young man, in his softest tones. 

Mrs. Roberts smiled, greatly relieved. She 
knew her brother of old, and perceived that 
he was not actually offended at her son’s 
spirited protest. 

Afler a complicated ceremony had been 
gone through with, Thomas the footman in- 
forming John the butler, whd informed 
Bettie the head chamber-girl, who informed 
Miss Ford the housekeeper, that functionary 
made her appearance, and, smiling out of the 
wrong side of her mouth, informed her new 
mistress that sheswas ready to show her to 
her room. The widow moved off, carried by 
this fine piece of social machinery, and the 
two gentlemen sauntered out the door, and, 
turning aside, walked along the veranda 
which stretched the whole length of the wing. 
Mr. Banks seemed to have quite laid aside his 
grumpiness, and to be intent on showing how 
much of a gentleman he could be. He was 
abrupt and positive in speech, but his rflean- 
ing was evidently a courteous one. It was no 
longer the rich man dogmatizing and patron- 
izing to poor relations, it was a gentleman 
doing the honors of his house to another 
gentleman. 

“You care for horses?” he asked, stepping 
off the veranda at the end of the house, and 
nodding towards the stables just visible 
through the trees. 

“There is nothing I take more delight in 
than a fine horse,” said the young man. 

They walked through a wide carriage-road 
beautifully paved with red and white stones, 
and bordered with a solid rim of red clover, 
crowded, leaf and bloom, in rich luxuriance, 
glistening with the bath of an early shower 
which the sun had not been able to dry, so 
thick was.the shade of the tall maples and 
lindens that stood in rows on either side. The 
air was fragrant and fresh, the trees were full 
of birds, there was a rich still life everywhere. 

“It is beautiful!” exclaimed the young man, 
looking about. “I always protested against 
the pride of wealth; but there is something 
init. If I were the master of a place like 
this, I should be proud, and want people to 
respect me for it. It might be wrong, but it 
is natural. I never saw anything finer than 


these trees. You did not lay out the place. 
did you, sir? It looks very old.” 

“Yes, I planned the whole,” Mr. Banks 
said, with a gratified smile. “Of course the 
trees were here. They are older than I,some 
of them older than my father, perhaps than 
my grandfather. I have managed to mingle 
new things with old so as to take off the new 
look. The place is made up of two old ones 
that I had my eye on long before I was able 
to buy them. My fingers used to tingle to 
get hold of the claim on these grounds. 
Other men work to get a woman, but I 
worked for this. I used to go up and down 
the Hudson on the boat for the sake of look- 
ing at the ground, and I kept a jealous watch 
on all real-estate sales. The owners were two 
families in reduced circumstances, and I 
knew perfectly well that they would have to 
sell before long. Why, sir, I believe that if 
any other man had got em away from me, I 
should have challenged him. I know I should 
have wanted to shoot him. Well, at last I 
made a fortunate venture. There had been 
storms at sea, ships had been lost, but three 
of mine came sailing in with cargoes that 
went like hot cakes for whatever I had a 
mind to ask. I made my sales on Saturday, 
and Saturday night I counted my gains, and 
found that I was at last able to buy the two 
places that I had been longing for during 
more than five years. Of course I couldn’t 
do anything about it on Sunday; but I took 
the steamer in the morning and went up 
river to see that the land hadn’t melted away, 
or grown up with briers, or that there was no 
sign of any new buildings going up on it to 
prove that there was a new owner, or that 
the old owners were going to stay. When 
they get such a persistent idea into their 
heads, sir, young men are fools, begging your 
pardon. When the steamer came round that 
little curve below that gives the first sight of 
the rise back here, I half expected to see that 
the land had caved in and left a hollow. Well, 
the next morning I came up, and marching 
straight to the door of an old-fashioned brick 
house that stood over there where the 
grapery is, I gave the bell a ring that broke 
the wire, and asked the servant to let me see 
the man of the house. He thought that I 
was crazy. The man of the house was dead, 
he said, and had been a week buried. Well, 
then, I told him I wanted to see the person 
who owned the house. He showed me in, 
and presently a little faded old woman in 
black made her appearance. She was the 
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sister and heir of the deceased. At first she 
too thought I was crazy, and began to edge 
towards the door; but I brought her to 
reason. She had already received several 
offers for the place, but had decided on none. 
I told her I must have it, I couldn't give her 
time to consider. She stared, and drew her- 
self up. Then I told her how I had watched 
that ground and longed for it, and that it 
was only the Saturday before that I had got 
the money to buy it. She gave in at once, 
She loved the old place, and was glad wo sell 
it to one who would love it too. It broke her 
heart to let it go, but to me she was almost 
resigned to give it up. When I told her that 
I wanted the estate next to it, and that I 
proposed uniting them and making the finest 
place on the Hudson, she was almost happy. 
The other place was owned by a cousin of 
hers, and they had lived on it in a shattered 
old brick house like a barn ever since the 
Dutch first came to New York. She put on 
her bonnet and went over to her cousin’s 
with me; and the upshot of the matter was 
that I made my bargain with both of ’em that 
day. They wanted to think and delay; but 
I wouldn’t wait. My blood was all in my 
head, and I drove ’em. I think they didn’t 
half know what they were up to. We wrote 
out our contracts, and had the servants in to 
witness ’em, each side promising to forfeit ten 
thousand dollars if he backed out. You see, 
I was afraid they might change their minds, 
and I thought best to clinch ’em. Then I 
put the papers in my pocket, and went back 
to the city. And that night, for the first and 
the last time in my life, I got drunk. Now 
come in and see my grays. Most people like 
a bay horse best, but I'll set my grays before 
anything else.” 

In the same eager, animated way in which 
he had told his story, the gentleman Jed his 
guest into the stables, marble-floored, and 
beautifully finished with oak, and showed him 
a pair of grays standing in their stalls. 

“Bring ’em out, Pat,” he said, “ and let the 
gentleman see them.” 

With a smile of pride the groom led out the 
horses, two beautiful, lithe, prancing creatures 
of a light gray color with milk white manes 
aud tails. 

“There!” said Mr. Banks, looking at them 
fondly, then from them to his nephew. 

“I never saw such pretty creatures in my 
life!” cried the young man, with delight. 

“Nobody drives those animals but myself,” 
said the uncle. “But here are a pair of bays 


that I mean for your mother. They are 
handsome, but a trifie heavy. But I know 
she would be in torment with spirited horses.” 

The sleek and stately bays were brought 
out and admired, then Mr. Banks led his 
nephew to the carriage-house to see the new 
coupe that had been bought for Mrs. Roberts, 
The young man choked up. 

“I ask your forgiveness for being so ready 
to take offence this afternoon,” he said. “I 
was wrong. I am sure no one could be more 
thoughtful and kind than you are for my 
mother. My last anxiety is gone. I shall feel 
that, if anything should happen to me, she 
has a home, and a friend who will never let 
her want. I can’t tell you how grateful I 
am, sir. All my thought has been for my 
mother.” 

“O tut! nothing is going to happen to you,” 
said his uncle, hastily, ignofing the rest of the 
young man’s speech. “ You will come back 
all right, and outlive us old folks by a good 
fifty years.” 

The nephew made no reply. He was deeply 
touched by the kinduess and generosity of his 
uncle, and by the glimpse into his life and 
character which the story of his purchase of 
the pstate had given. He felt that he had 
done the old man injustice in his own mind. 
And with this softening of the feeling came a 
strange melancholy. He had been obliged to 
be cheerful for his mother’s sake, and indeed, 
being of a sanguine temperament, he had 
scarcely had to affect cheerfulness. But now 
the thought that in a week he would be far 
away from these beautiful and peaceful 
scenes, never, perhaps, to revisit them, fell on 
him like a shadow. 

They went to the green-houses, the 
graperies, the fruit-orchards, each perfect of 
its kind, then down the avenue to take 
different views of the house. 

“Now we'll go to dinner,’ Mr. Banks 
said. 

Mrs. Roberts had been watching through 
the blind of one of her windows instead ot 
resting, and was perfectly satisfied with the 
state of affairs. Evidently her son and his 
uncle were on good terms in spite of the un- 
fortunate commencement of their aequaint- 
ance. She saw that they were talking in an 
animated strain, and marked once or twice 
while her son was speaking how his uncle’s 
eyes rested on him with an appearance of 
pleasure. Evidently Mr. Banks had taken a 
fancy to the boy; and she knew that. her 
brother’s likes were as strong as his dislikes, 
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If only Henry were not going into that 
terrible army she felt that she might hope 
for any advantage to him. 

“ Dear boy! how everybody takes to him!” 
she thought, watching him with proud eyes. 
“ He is so frank, so honest, so fearless, and he 
has such sweet ways. What a bright, boyish 
smile he is giving his uncle!” 

At dinner Mr. Banks stiffened slightly. 
The presence of the servants, and his fear 
lest his sister should miss some point of 
etiquette, and give those “ scamps ” the chance 
to wink at each other behind her back, kept 
him on the watch. But Mrs. Roberts was a 
lady, and had been used to a correct if not 
a rich style of living, and before the dinner 
‘was half over, her brother breathed freer. 

“Now it is time for me to go,” said the 
young man, @ the sun approached its setting, 

“Go where?” exclaimed Mr. Banks, 

' “Why, to town, sir. I want to reach the 
city before it is late.” 

“And what are you going to the city for?” 
he asked. 

“To sleep,” said the soldier, laughing. 
“Were you expecting me to stay here?” he 
added, with the utmost frankness. 

“Certainly! You don’t want to leave your 
mother? If you want anything from the 
city, or to send any word there, I can post one 
of the men down for you. Or we'll all drive 
down there to-morrow.” 

After a moment’s consideration, the young 
man accepted the invitation, and agreed to 
stay with them till he should leave for the 
South. 

The widow slept little that night. The 
trouble for her son, the anxiety and nervous- 
ness of the day, and the being in a strange 
place, made her wakeful. She was glad when 
the early daylight gave her an opportunity to 
rise. Dressing herself, she went softly down 
stairs. There was no one in sight, but, early 
as it was, some of the servants were up evi- 
dently, for the doors and windows were open. 
Mrs. Roberts walked up and down the large 
hall and admired its stately proportions, the 
grand sweep of the double staircase, the 
frescoing, the marbles, the bronzes, She 
wandered into room after room, each, it 
seemed, more beautiful than the last, the 
breakfast-@rrlor facing the east, its upholstery 
a delicate green satin which the morning sun 
was beginning to splash with gold—the 
Treception-room with its beautifully tessellated 
floor of variegated marbles, and exquisite 
carvings in wood, and the chairs and sofas of 


glistening bamboo. Then the immense parlor, 
an endless assemblage of beautiful objects, 
not chosen alone for their expensiveness or 
fashionabieness, but for beauty and rarity. 
And from that she stepped out through a 
long window to a back veranda and found 
herself in a wilderness of flowers. Roses were 
already pouring their perfume on the spring 
air, flowering plants from the green-house 
were crowd: d about, fuchsias that were hung 
full of their blossom-jewels, rose and white. 
firm as if carved from coral, crimson and 
purple. She wandered through them, al- 
most fancying herself in fairy-land, and came 
out under the trees between whose trunks 
long lines of sunlight were gilding the dew- 
wet turf. 

“TI never knew anything so beautiful,” she 
said, half aloud, pausing to look about, and 
up into the thick foliage overhead, out of 
which came now and then a heavy, shining 
drop of dew and the song of an unseen bird. 

There was a step in the path behind her, 
and looking round, she saw her son, smiling, 
bareheaded, looking bright and handsome 
enough to justify any mother’s pride. 

“O mother, mother!” he said, chidingly. 
“Haven’t I brought you up to be more 
prudent than to come romancing out in the 
dew, and getting your feet wet? Come out 
of that grass, pray.” 

“To be sure,” said the widow, looking with 
some dismay at the rim of wet around the 
bottom of her dress, and putting out first one 
then another remarkably pretty foot, wring- 
ing wet. 

“And yet,” her son said, taking her on his 
arm, and marching her back to the house, 
“ you had the audacity to tell my uncle that 
you were used to taking care of yourself, 
Mother, you must have a body-guard.” 

Three or four days passed pleasantly away, 
and then the time came for the soldier to go. 
His regiment was to leave New York early in 
the morning, and he went down to the city as 
soon as dinner was over, taking leave of them 
at the house. It was better that they should 
not attempt to see him off, he said. 

“O brother, can’t you prevent his going? 
Can’t you buy him off?” cried the mother, 
breaking down quite at the last moment. 

“Now don’t, mother,” the young soldier 
entreated. “You know I wouldn't be bought 
off. Iam ready to go, and I want to go. It 
hurts me to see you take it so hard. Nothing 
but that could make a coward of me. Good- 
by, now. I'll write you a note before I start, 
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and mail it in the morning, and I will write 
from every stopping-place.” 

He tore himself away from her at length, 
after a long and tearful embrace, and grasping 
his uncle’s hand without being able to utter 
a word, ran down the avenue. 


“O my son! my son!” sobbed the widow. 
“T shall never see him again.” 

The other said nothing; but he looked 
steadily after the young man till tears blinded 
his eyes. When he had wiped them away, 
the soldier had disappeared. 


QUEEN ESTHER. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


Estaer sat upon the velvet 
hearth-rug, and gazed moodily into the red 
coals in the grate, and wondered why she 
lived. You would say that for her the world 
must be filled with hope; for she had all life’s 
best possessions. She had youth, health, 
beauty and wealth. She had no father, 
mother, sisters, brothers, or any one on earth 
who cared for her, save a few summer friends, 
who smiled and petted her because she was 
rich. 

She had a world of admirers, but no lovers; 
for she had steeled her heart against the 
world, and none of its members dared approach 
the proud woman with sentiment upon their 
lips. She kept them afar off, and gave none 
her hand, not even in friendship. She threw 
open her doors, and allowed them to fill her 
grand parlors to overflowing; but singly she 
admitted no one. Her balls and receptions 
were the talk of the city, but no one could 
boast of an acquaintance beyond them. 

Perhaps it was this which made her life so 
dull and miserable; and sitting there that 


winter’s night, she wondered if there was one 
on earth who would love her and forget her 
ma@ey. 

“Ah, the world is so selfish and mercenary, 
that no one could forget it and love me for 
my poor self.” 

She looked around her upon the luxuries 
with which her home was crowded and 
sighed. It was pleasant to have all these 
things, and money alone could bring them; 
but it must also be pleasant to have love and 
dear friends near to comfort, and make life 
worth the having, 


She could look away back into the past, 
and remember the happy hours within the 
shadow of her dear old home, when there 
were two mild-eyed, loving sisters and a 
great Cousin Gerald fer playmates, and when 


time passed on golden wings, and she was 
happy and hopeful, 


That was years ago. Now the two sisters 
were in the churchyard, and Gerald a wan- 
derer in foreign lands. It was odd that she 
should think of him that night of all others, 
but somehow he seemed to come before her 
as in the old days, and sit with his hand upon 
her head, calling her his “ pretty Esther.” 

Her hands were folded before her and her 
head bowed upon them, when there came a 
rattling at the door and a heavy sep upon 
the carpet. 

She looked up. A man with a bronzed yet 
handsome face, lighted up by a pair of dark, 
earnest eyes, stood before her. She knew 
him when he ran his fingers through the 
cluster of dark hair and smiled, and she 
arose, reached her hand, saying: 

“Gerald, welcome home.” 

“Have you no other greeting for me after 
all these years of absence ?” he asked, bending 
over her. 

Must I kiss you in order to convince you 
that I am glad to see you?” 

“You must, indeed.” 


She kissed him and ‘swept back his hair, 
gazing into his face. 

“You have come home heart-whole ?” 

“Yes. I do not fancy foreign ladies. It 
would be a sin to bring one here when our 
own dear America is filled with lovely women, 


You have grown beautiful beyond measure, 
Esther. I would hardly have dreamed of 
such a change. You were a pretty child 
when I went away, and now you are a 
glorious woman.” 


She had heard all this before, and it brought 
no deeper color to her face, and no smile to 


her lips. She was glad to welcome him back, 
and happy, when he promised toMmake her 
house his home for the present. 

“You will not be dull, Gerald,” she said, as 
she arose to go to her chamber, “I keep 


open house, and receive the fashionable world 
within my sober rooms very often. To-mor- 
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row night I give a reception. You will have 
an opportunity of beholding some of our 
youth and beauty.” 

“And do you admit the gay world within 
your quiet home? Perhaps that accounts for 
the weariness I see in your face.” 

Esther sighed, but went on: 

“Yes, I admit them. I should grow offf 
and haggard if I did not. Do I look world 
weary ?” 

Yes.” 

“Hem! I cannot understand you. I must 
bid you good-night, for it is long past my 
usual hour of retiring.” 

« -night, and pleasant dreams.” 

She went slowly up the broad staircase, 
and her footsteps made no noise upon the 
rich carpet, yet she fancied that her tread was 
heavy and uneven, and ere she reached the 
top, she found herself counting the steps and 
listening to the even measure of her beating 
heart. 

What a world of joy and sorrow, almost 
forgotten, had the coming of this man brought 
to the lonely woman! When they had part- 
ed he was but a boy, with a face as fair as a 
girl’s, and now he was a man, browned and 
sun-marked. She looked ‘down into her 
heart, and wondered if his coming had stirred 
the waters there. He was so handsome and 
manly, and the gentle touch of his hand had 
thrilled her, and brought the blood up to her 
round cheek, and new light in her flashing eye. 

She came into her parlor on the following 
evening, and he stepped back speechless with 
admiration. Her dress was a pale gold-colored 
satin, with festoons of rare black lace, caught 
here and there, and the firm white shoulders 
and round arms were bare and sparkling with 
diamonds. All the wealth of heavy hair was 
swept back from her face and confined in 
wondrous puffs, plaits, bands and rolls, with 
one or two curls creeping out and clinging to 


the white throat. Above all this she wore a 
little coronet of gold and diamonds, and 
coming down the long room to greet him, 
Gerald thought, “ She is a queen ;” and when 
she reached him, he said: 

“ My peerless cousin! My Queen Esther!” 

She held out her hand, and with mock 
homage he sank upon one knee and kissed 
the dainty fingers. 

“How this world of yours must worship 
you!” 


“T am no comparison to seme of our 
beauties, Wait until you see them. Pray 
don’t mistake me for their queen.” 


The arrival of several guests checked the 
reply which he would have given, and Esther 
moved away to receive them. . 

An hour later she came up, and laying her 
gloved hand upon his arm, said: 

“You wish to see our beauties. Look 
yonder. Do you see the blonde near the 
piano? She is une of the reigning queens.” 

He followed her eyes as she spoke until his 
own rested upon the lady designated. She 
was much younger than Esther, and fair as a 
lily. Her face was clear and beautifully 
rouhded, and down low upon the snow-white 
forehead lay rings of golden hair. She was 
looking at some pictures in a portfolio, and 
he could not see her eyes; ‘bat presently she 
raised them, and he was startled at their 
blackness and intense power. 

“Golden hair and black eyes Rather 
odd,” he said. “Who is she, Esther?” 

“Bertha Liscomb. Come and be intro- 
duced to her. I see at once that you are 
interested.” 

She gave him no opportunity to refuse, and 
he followed her through the crowd, and in a 
moment was before the levely girl. 

Miss Liscomb had seen the handsome 
foreign-looking personage almost as soon as 
she entered Miss Raleigh’s rooms, and when 
she had learned his name, she was anxious to 
know him. Consequently, when Esther ap- 
proached, she smiled sweetly, and weleomed 
Mr. Verne with a neat and well-chosen 
speech. 

To say that he was not pleased would be as 
impossible as for any man with a heart in the 
least degree susceptible to so sit beside a 
beautiful woman and not feel pleasant. He 
was charmed. She was fresh, talented, and 
made him at once at home, and before the. 
evening ended he was more than half in love 
with Bertha Liscomb. 

Once or twicé the gold-colored dress float- 


ed past, and the dark eyes sought his face, 
but otherwise Queen Esther had faded before 
this glorious blonde beauty. 

He went down the steps to her carriage, 
and placed her within upon the luxurious 


cushions, all the while holding her bouquet 


in his hand, and before he relinquished it, he 


plucked a bud from the collection and pressed 
it to his lips. She bent low ower the fragrant 
flowers, and smiled a sweet “ good-night.” 
After the parlors were cleared, he sought 
Esther. She was in the library, and her head 


was bent upon her hands. 
“You are tired, Esther?” 
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“Yes. Iam sick of receptions. How did 
you like Miss Liscomb ?” 

“She is beautiful, and very interesting.” 

“Yes, she is beautiful. See, you have' 
dropped a rosebud.” 


Her eyes were upon his face, and he 
blushed at his own weakness, 

“Did I drop it? O yes, I took it from Miss 
Liscomb’s bouquet,” was his careless reply; 
and he tossed it upon a table near him. 

“Don’t, Gerald! You took it as though it 
was worth a fortune. Now that she is away, 
you throw it aside.” 

“Bah! such little acts signify nothing. 
You surely would never heed them ?” 

“No; no one ever presumes to take such 
liberties. To me they signify nothing; but I 
am unlike Bertha Liscomb.” 

“As uglike as darkness to daylight, as 
shadow to sunshine,” he said to himself. 

She gathered the rich folds of her dress 
around her, and again went up the great 
staircase, listening to the beating of her 
troubled heart. 

He picked the discarded rosébud from the 
table and hid it in the case of his watch, and 
went to his chamber with Bertha Liscomb’s 
golden curls floating in a misty veil before his 
eyes, 

Somehow he found himself calling at the 
Liscomb house, and met Miss Bertha in her 
elegant dresses and pretty aprons, with fasci- 
nating bits of embroidery and worsted work 
in the dainty pockets. Queen Esther and her 
dark face were forgotten, and instead, he rode, 
walked, sang, visited the theatre and the opera 
with Miss Liscomb, and lived in the light of 
her smiles. 

At home Esther gave her receptions, invited 
Begtha to little suppers, and paved the way to 
Gerald’s happiness, crushing back all hope or 
thought of love, and living as she had before 
he came. 

Love makes men selfish, and he saw nothing 
when she did all this to bring him nearer to 
Bertha, only thinking her a dear good-natured 


Queen Esther. 


soul, and never dreamed of the loneliness of 
her life. 

At length he found words te express his 
passion, and one night he held her jewelled 


hand and told her the old, old story. The 
great black eyes flashed, the scarlet lips were 
drawn down in a smile, and the golden hair 
@Pooped to hide the flush upon her cheek. 

“Ah, surely, Mr. Verne, I am startled! 
Didn’t you know?” And she held up her 
forefinger, of which blazed a ring of great 
value. 

“ Who placed it there?” he asked. 

“ Jerome La Point.” 

“And you are—” 

“ Engaged.” 

He dropped her hand and went out, boiling 
at the thought that he had knelt at her feet 
to be treated like a boy, a plaything, and down 
through the cold streets he fled until he 
reached Esther. 

He sat upon a cushion at her feet, and told 
her the whole story, and she laid her cool 
hands upon his head until the fever departed. 

The days that followed were dreary ones to 
the proud man, but Esther sought to heal the 
wound, and succeeded so well that it was soon 
forgotten, And while with gentle fingers she, 
was soothing the troubled heart, she touched 
a chord which vibrated and woke to life a ho- 
lier feeling than ever had before existed there. 

One night, similar to the one when he had 
told his love to Bertha Liscomb, he leaned 
over Esther and told the same story. She 
turned a face radiant with happiness, and 
gave him both her hands without a word. 

“My beautiful, my Queen Esther!” he 
murmured. 

And through the cloud which had dark- 
ened her young life came this love to arouse 
her, and bring her joy and hope. 

Bertha Liscomb married Jerome La Point, 
a wealthy old man, and lived on to see Gerald 
and his Queen Esther pass before her in their 
happiness, and envy them for the love and 
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“JULY. 


Have pity, ‘brazen ‘skies? O burning sun; 
of wo Shine net with such dizzy, blinding 
w » We leaveour work widone, the paths of labor shun, - 
Or, forced ‘to toil, ‘we Tanguid move and slow. 
ms _ ‘The leaves stir faintly, half o’ercome, with heat, 
The tired blossoms droop their dainty heads; 
Perehance their pulses, beat with. idle dreams and sweet,.. 
Like.ours when summer round us glamour sheds... 
Give, give us but ore draught of pure, fresh air! 
fickle south wind, why dost thoa delay? 
~The heavens’ fiery glare is more than we can ‘Dear; 
“This stifling warmth will steal ot lives away.’ 


pictures; miles of sand’ 

Bhat burning stretch: afar beyond our gaze; 

Where bree and and mortal row fanned 
oe A.dream of deserts, born of duly days. 
‘Why should such mocking visions cheat our eyes? 
*T were better far that wayward fancy soar 
‘Where glittering icebergs rise, and almost touch the skies, 
‘And seas firm {role hore, t0. shore 


could we live ‘amid such ‘wintry: gloom’ 
Where genial warmth is never known, 

er wealth of radiant ‘bloom, delicious, ‘raré perfume, 
‘of “The sweet round her pathway thrown? 


aod What if, wo faint beneath her ardent glow— 
» Dees she not scatter bright. gifts. everywhere? . an 
(Do. net the rivers. the and grow, . 


Why should we thenOf sultry heat compiain,’ 
‘However much oppressed, or vexed with ‘sure unrest? 
Dost thou not, nature’s queen, triumphant reign? 


“My venerable grandfather pushed up. his 
spectacles and regarded me with the fire of 
youth in his eye. 

“ Charlie,” said he, “I hear you bane en- 
listed to go South and fight for the flag.” 

“ Yes, grandfather,” 1 replied, “itis, trae. 
Our regiment leaves.in three days. . I, hope. 
you approve of. my course, and, trust I shall 
prove no unworthy descendant of my stout 

grandgire, though I serve on the land instead 
oa the sea.” 


, “Ay, boy, it’s all right, and the blessing of 
an, old man go with you. , It's not likely that 
rag last Jong enough to sée you return, 

as the saying is, I’m living on, borrowed 
flme how. Bat | it’s right; it’s right. that our 
rans men should go and fight for the Union, 
ough this seems almost like fighting against 
one’s brothers,” said the old gentleman, 
reflectivaly, 


“But they have raised , their rebellions 
hands to strike down the flag, and—” _ 
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“Ay, that’s true, Charlie, that’s true,” he 
interrupted, “ that’s the right spirit. To thiuk 
of their trying to break up this government 


now, just as we have got everything trimmed 


and in working order; it makes me wish I 
was younger, that I might go and have a 
hand in it myself. But I could never make 
any kind of a fist at soldier’s duty. Give me 
a good ship under my feet, and I could stand 
to my gun as long as another, but to be 
strapped up in a soldier’s harness, and make 
one forced march in the land would use me 
up. I really believe, Charlie, I could do a 
seaman’s duty now, old as I am. Not as well, 
perhaps, as when we boarded the Frolic, and 


. hauled down the cross of St. George with our 


own hands. Ah, that was a glorious time! 
but it didn’t last long; for that infernal 
seventy-four gobbled us beth up while we 
were in a crippled condition, and & found my- 
self a prisoner again; though I was lucky 
enough to get exchanged not long after~ 
wards.” 


Old Father Time had dealt very Kindly 
with my brave grandsire, for he still bore 
himself erect, and his clarion voice rang as 
heartily as of yore, though more than eighty 
winters had frosted his few remaining locks. 
He had spent the prime of his life on. the 
ocean, but the hardships through which he 
had passed seemed only to have toughened 
and indurated his naturally powerful frame. 
When interested and excited, as he invariably 
became when the old war of "12 was alluded 
to, he seemed to renew his youth. 

“T can’t help wishing,” ‘he resumed, “ that 
this war was against England, instead of 
being as it is. I can never contain myself 
when I think how I was impressed and 
forced to fight her battles, though I was lucky 
enough never to be called upon to fight against 
my own country, for I never would have done 
it. I'd have died first!” said the old man, 
excitedly. 

“Then you did serve in the English navy, 
grandfather?” [ asked. “I don’t think you 
ever told me about that before.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he replied, “for I 
never felt very proud of it, although ’twas with 
no good-will of my own that I served. I 
never told you either that I served against 
them in Bonaparte’s navy, did I?” 

“No,” Lyeplied, “how was that? were you 
pressed bythe French, too?” 

“Well, no, not exactly that,” he said, “but 
I was offered a choice of evils, and that was 
the least of the two. But I may as well tell 


you the yarn now, as perhaps I shall never 
have another opportunity. 

“It was in the year one,” said my grand- 
father, by which expression I understood him 
to mean 1801,“ that I shipped as dickey, in 
the ship General Knox of New York, bound 
to Cowes and a market. You know in those 
old Bonaparte times, they were all by the 
ears on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
most of the freighting and carrying was done 
by American vessels. If a merchant vessel 
put to sea under any European flag, without 
strong convoy, she might almost as well haul 
it down again, and give herself up as a prize, 
the first time ‘sail ho! was cried; for every- 
body was everybody's enemy. It was a kind 
of free fight ameng ’em, as they say out West, 
and every one must be counted in on one 
side or the other.” 

“Yes, I understand all that, grandfather,” 
sald I; “but what do you mean by shipping 
asdickey? You know I’m no sailor, so that 
some words which are familiar to seafaring 
men are Hebrew to me, and I shall be obliged 
to ask the meaning of them.” 

“A dickey,” said the old man, “is what we 
call a second mate on board a merchant vessel. 
Tie is also sometimes called a sailor's waiter, 
and if she be a small ship with but few hands 
and no third mate, he is not much better than 
that, as regards his work. He’s asort of nau- 
tical corporal-of-the-guard, neither officer hor 
man, but a servant of both. However, he gets 
better pay than a foremast hand of course, 
and every sailor must pass'through that berth 
in order to rise to a better one. Well, I was 
a young fellow then, not yet twenty-one, and 
ambitious to rise in my profession. I had a 
good prospect before me, and hoped in a few 
years to command a ship myself. So I bid 
good-by to Sarah, that’s your dear grand- 
mother that was, God bless her memory! she 


‘was a bonny young lass then! We broke a 


ting together, according to the fashion of that 
day with saflors and their sweethearts, each 
keeping half of it; and parted, as we thought, 
for a few months only, to be married on my 
return. 

“We had a good run across the Fand’s End, 
and stood up Channel with a fair breeze, ran 
past the Eddystone light with everything set 
and drawing, but the wind headed us when 
breast of The Start, and we were brought to 
by a shot fired across our bows from a sloop- 
of-war, that ‘was cruising in the Channel. Of 
course we could do nothing but ‘submit, and 
there was some shivering of canvas among 
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our crew when we saw a cutter shoving off to 
board us, with two officers in the stern. We 
had only eight men before the mast, for the 
Knox was a small ship, and two of these were 
native Englishmen. But we had heard of 
many cases where Americans had been taken, 
not much attention being paid to their state- 
ments, or even to their protection papers, if 
the officer liked the appearance of the man, 
and thought he would be a credit to his. 
majesty’s service. I did not think much of 
the danger of imprisonment, in my own case, 
for I was an officer of the ship, tosay nothing 
of my protection, besides the fact that my 
family and previous history were well known 
to Captain Stark, as I had sailed with him 
before. 

“Well, the boat came alongside, and the 
lieutenant and middy stepped on board. The 
boat’s crew, at a signal from their officer, also 
climbed up in the main chains, and held them- 
selves in readiness to obey his orders, They 
were all armed with cutlasses, and, as usual 
in such cases, were men selected for this par- 
ticular service, who would have no scruples 
or sympathies to interfere with their duty, 
which was simply to man the king’s ships by 
all means, fair or foul, and to swear black was 
white at the bidding of their superiors. After 
the usual questions as to the name and desti- 
nation of the ship, and inspection of the 
papers, all of which was found satisfactory, 
the lieutenant requested, or rather ordered, 
Captain Stark to muster his crew. 

“*T presume,’ said he, ‘that you have some 
Englishmen among them, Your therchant 
vessels, as a general thing, do have more or 
less of them.’ 

“The captain made no reply, but called all 
hands aft. They obeyed the order, and 
grouped themselves about the mainmast, 

“*A fine-looking crew you have, captain,’ 
said his majesty’s officer, blandly. ‘None too 
many of them, perbaps, but I’m afraid you'll 
have to spare one or two. What's your name, 
sir? said he, suddenly, fixing his eye upon 
one of the two Englishmen, who answered as 
steadily as he could under thé circumstances: 

“* John Warren, sir’ 

“*What countryman are you? 

“*T was born at— 

“Plymouth, interrupted the lieutenant, 
sharply, pointing his hand off in a northwest 
direction. ‘No words from you, sir, the less 
you say the better for you, as yon are well 
boat.’ 


“The man obeyed in silence. Whether the 
officer really aid know him or not I could not 
say, but I think it very probable. The. other 
Englishman was trembling in his shoes all 
this time, but no notice was taken of him, 
perhaps because he was a little diminutive 
man, and not much to leok at. The lieuten- 
ant’s eye rested admiringly for a moment upon 
two or three stalwart. fellows, native Ameri- 
cans, but he said nothing. He mused a mo- 
ment as if making up his mind upon some- 
thing; then suddenly turning to the old man: 

“* Captain,’ said he, ‘ where did you pick up 
that fine-looking second mate of yours? I see 
he hails from Boston on your ship’s papers.’ 

“*Mr, Wheelock is a native of Boston,’ said 
Captain Stark. ‘I have known him from a 
boy, and he has sailed with me two voyages 
before this one.’ 

“* Very likely, captain, replied the officer, 
‘but I think you are not the only one present 
that knows him. Did you ever see him be- 
fore, Mr. Moreton?’ he asked, of his midship- 


man. 

“*T think I have, sir’ answered the middy, 
somewhat dubiously. ‘I think it was on 
board one of our frigates at Barbadoes, but I 
am not positive, Call Tom Hayes, six, he will 
him. 

“Tom Hayes, who had stood near ycnnae 
to overhear these remarks, now came forward 
with his hat in hand, showing a face and 
forehead carbuncled and corrugated, heavy 
lowering brows, a ball-dog mouth, and a 
general brutal cast of features, and stared me 
in the face, with the most unblushing impu- 
dence. Altogether he looked like a man who 
would sell his own brother—ay, or sister, 
either—for two glasses of grog. 

“* Hayes, did you ever see this young man 
before ?’ asked the lieutenant, 

“*Sartain, sir, ’'ve seen him afore, replied 
Tom, rolling over about a quarter of a pound 
of pigtail in his cavernous month. to’ gain 
time for a plausible invention. ‘His name’s 
Joe Gurney, sir. He sarved with me on the 
West India station in the old Euterpe frigate. 
Why, how are you Joe, old boy? Don’t you 
remember me?” 

“*No sir, said I, roused to fury by what I 
now saw was a deliberate plot to swear me 
out of my own identity. ‘I don’t remember 
you, for I never saw you before, but you may 
depend I will remember you hereafter, if an 
Opportunity ever oecnrs to show my gratitude. 
If we were anywhere now where we could 
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meet on equal terms I'd make you eat your 
lies faster than you can invent them.’ 

“T turned to the officer, who had not in- 
terrupted me, but stood with a cool, aggrava- 
ting smile on his face like one who was 
accustomed to this sort of thing, and who 
kept his object steadily in view. 

“*T am an American citizen,’ said I, proud- 
ly, ‘and you dare not impress me!’ His smile 
became more broadly defined than before. ‘I 
carry an American protection, said 1, as if 
this seftled the whole difficulty. ‘Perhaps 
you would like to see it, sir.’ 

“*T would,’ he returned, quietly. } 

“TI produced the protection, falsely so 
called, which I kept folded in a tin box, and 
placed it in the lieutenant’s hands without 
hesitation. I had great faith in this doeu- 
ment, for although I had heard stories about 
Americans being forced on board British 
ships-of-war, I had always thought them ex- 
aggerated, and supposed that evidence must 
have been wanting to prove their citizenship. 
He unfolded the paper and glanced it over, 
with the same smile playing round his lips. 

“© Yes, this seems to read all right, Charles 
Wheelock—born at Boston—hereby certify— 
United States of America, etc., but it is not 
much in the way of evidence. I am told any 
man can get one who has been a week in the 
country and speaks the English language. 
We are used to this sort of thing,’ he said, as 
with a sudden movement he tore it into 
shreds and threw the pieces to the winds. 

“I sprang forward like a tiger, my hand was 
already upon his throat, but I was seized by 

. two seamen at a sign from the midshipman, 
who had anticipated an outbreak of this kind. 
Another instant and I would have thrown 
him overboard, and his middy after him if it 
had cost me my life; but a blow from the 

- back of a cutlass half stunned me, and I was 
secured and handcuffed. 

“*T protest, in the name of my govern- 
ment, said old Captain Stark, ‘against this 
outrage. I know the young man, sir, I know 
his parents, and his history. He is an 
American citizen, and though we are in your 
power now, and cannot resist, the time will 
come when England will get her reward for 
all this, and that before many years” ~ 

“« Perhaps so,’ said the officer. ‘With that 
I have nothing to do. I have my duty to 
perform, and you can make your protests in 
another quarter, though it will avail nothing, 
Iassure you. Pass him into the boat,’ he 
added, to his men. ‘No more violence than 
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is necessary to effect your purpose, Mr. 
Moreton.’ 

“Resistance was useless; I had sense 
enough to see this after my first burst of rage 
was over. My effects were passed up, and 
into the cutter, and I took my place in her 
without further rough treatment. 

“* Yon will at least tell us what ship he is 
to go on board of,’ said the old man, ‘that his 
friends may have some clue.’ 

“*O, that doesn’t matter’ returned the 
lieutenant, carelessly. ‘He is in his majesty’s 
service, and there’s no fear but he’ll find ships 
enough to contend for the honor of enrolling 
so able-bodied a man on their crew lists.’ 
**] thought, with the officer, that it was no 
great matter; I was swallowed up in the in- 
satiable maw of the British navy, and that 
was enough. He probably did not know him- 
self to what ship I should be assigned ; for it 
was not for herself that the corvette was 
cruising in the Channel, picking up seamen 
from the passing vessels. I was certain she 
was but the pilot-fish snuffing the prey for 
the great ravenous sharks that lay moored in 
squadrons along the English coast, even away 
round to Yarmouth Roads. Her cutter, in 
charge of the same officer, was kept almost 
constantly employed on this kind of service, 
and scarce a merchant vessel passed in sight 
of us but was relieved of two or three of her 
best men, on some pretext or other. 

“A few days found us anchored in the 
Downs, discharging the human cargo into the 
larger ships about sailing for foreign service, 
and I, with some forty others, was transferred 
to the Hannibal, a two-decker line-of-battle- 
ship, destined for the blockade of Cadiz, in 
company with several other ships of similar 
force. : 

“TI managed to get an audience of the cap- 
tain of the Hannibal, and laid my case before 
him, telling him all the circumstances truly, 
but he could do nothing for me. He knew 
the case was hard, but it was not harder than 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of others. He 
appeared to have the feelings of a gentleman, 
and to regret exceedingly that his government 
was obliged to make use of such means to 
secure crews for its ships of war, but he was 
powerless in the matter. His majesty’s ships 
must be manned, and ff sufficient men did 
not enter voluntarily, they must be cumpelled 
toenter. He said he did not doubt the truth 
of my story, but I had no proofs of it now, if 
indeed my protection had been destroyed, and 
proofs or no proofs, the difficulties in the way 
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of getting justice done me would be nearly 
insurmountable. He advised me therefore to 
put down my name, and enter the service 
regularly as a sort of forced volunteer, so to, 
speak; but this I steadily refused to do. I 
would obey orders while held in the service, 
because I could not help myself, but I would 
never, by any act of my own, enlist in the 
employ of a government which I had been 
brought up to hate. 

“At that time our countrymen all held and 
expressed strong opinions either for or against 
England; indeed the political divisions into 
which they had split were familiarly known 
as the English and the French parties, My 
father was one of the most zealous of the 
French republicans in his doctrines, and had 
educated me in a hatred of everything Eng- 
lish, He had been a soldier during the 
struggle that freed our country from the 
British yoke, He had been one of those who 
destroyed the tea in Boston harbor, and had 
assisted in pulling down the statue of George 
IIL. and converting it into bullets to be used 
in shooting his troops. The same monarch 
still reigned, and it was yot for me, with my 
education and opinions, to enter his service 
by anything even distantly approaching an 
act of free-will. I did not, of course, tell the 
captain all these things, but I gave him to 
understand plainly enough what were my 
feelings on this subject. In vain he urged 
that my position on board would be rendered 
more comfortable by doing so, and promised 
to so manage it that I could enlist to serve 
only during the present war. The war, so 
far as he or I could see, was interminable, and 
I persisted in my refusal, resolving, however, 
to do duty without complaint, and bide my 
time. 

“ We took up our stations off Cadiz, seven 
two-deckers, and two frigates, to watch the 
combined French and Spanish fleet, lying in 
that port. At this time Bonaparte had about 
lost his footing in Egypt, but had not yet de- 
spaired of recovering his lost ground, by send- 
ing a fleet to relieve Alexandria, though the 
French ships in the Mediterranean were 
hunted like hares, and could hardly keep the 
sea more than a few days at a time. There 
was really little chance of their reaching 
Alexandria at all without being captured or 
destroyed by the English squadron. But he 
had collected a force of about a dozen large 
ships at Cadiz, and a few days after our ar- 
rival off the port, we learned by one of our 
frigates which were used as scouts, that three 
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French  line-of-battle-ships were coming out 
of the Mediterranean, having been fallen in 
with off Cape de Gata. Sir James Saumarez, 
who was in command of our squadron, ‘im-- 
mediately made signal for all the line-of-battle- 
ships to crack on sail for the straits, to meet 
these ships, which he had good reason to be~ 
lieve were those which were known to haye 
been fighting at Toulon, and were now on 
their way to reinforce the Cadiz fleet. We 
fell in with them the next day, three liners 
and a frigate, but the French Admiral Linois, 
who was in command, had no idea of fighting 
a superior foree of British ships, with a port 
under his lee, so he ran his ships into Algesi- 
raz Bay, anchored under the protection of 
the powerful Spanish batteries, and flaunted 
the tricolor in defiance at us from his 
sheltered position. We followed him up and 
stood into the bay, for old Saumarez was de- 
termined not to give the Frenchmen up with- 
out having a crack at them. But the wind 
failed us at a critical moment, and the old 
Hannibal, which was leading, took the ground 
on ashoal. As our consorts were unable to 
render us any assistance, they were obliged 
to secure their own safety, and abandon us to 
our fate exposed to a galling fire from three 
heavy Frenchmen, and from the shore bat- 
teries at the same time. Of course we did 
not stand the ghost of a chance, but we 
fought long enough to vindicate the honor of 
the British flag, and being much cut up and 
disabled, were obliged to strike our colors, to 
the intense mortification of our captain and 
officers, who at that time considered it almost 
disgraceful to lower them to any odds, how- 
ever great, of French or Spanish opponents. 
A few years afterwards they learned to do it 
to us Yankees and give us no odds at all. 
“Well, we were all landed and confined in 
miserable quarters on shore. Here was a 
fine prospect before me, that of wearing out 
my life in idleness as a prisoner of war, for I 
could see no prospect of any peace in Europe 
for years to come, and even an exchange of 
prisoners would only send me back into the 
British navy. The admiral visited us in the 
prison, and as men were wanted by all the 
belligerent powers at that time, and they 
cared little to what country men belonged, 
provided they were able-bodied and willing to 
serve, we were offered the chance to volunteer 
either into the French or Spanish service. As 
might be expected, few British subjects would 
avail themselves of such an offer, but I did: 
not hesitate to do so, for I had no patriotic 
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obligation towards either nation, while my 
sympathies were decidedly on the side of the 
French in this struggle. I did not overlook 
the great risk I ran, for the chances of war 
might soon throw me into the hands of the 
English, in which case I should be pretty sure 
to suffer death at their hands, as a deserter 
who had joined the enemy. But anything 
was preferable to rotting for years in a prison 
huk 

“So I entered the French service for three 
years which was the shortest term for volun- 
teers, and was sent on board the St. Antoine 
74. Several other ships from Cadiz re- 
inforced us and the whole fleet put to sea to 
creep back into that snug rendezvous. I had 
a very narrow escape from falling into the 
hands of the English, for Saumarez gave chase 
to us, and we had a desperate running fight 
in a gale of wind. The St. Antoine was so 
roughly handled that we were obliged to 
strike our flag, but the weather was such that 
the fleets were much scattered in the morn- 
ing, and the enemy could not take possession 
of us, which saved my neck I suppose. During 
this fight two of the Spanish liners, the Real 
Carlos and another with some saint’s name 
a fathom and a half long, mistook each other 
for enemies, and went at it, rough and tumble 
in the dark. One of these ships took fire, the 
flames spread to the other, and they both 
blew up with a shock that seemed to shake 
both shores of the Mediterranean. A few of 
the men were picked up, but 1 understood 
that about fifteen hundred had perished. But 
that was nothing in those times, human life 
was of little account in Europe during the 
Bonaparte wars, and a thousand men, more 
or less, was hardly worth talking about, — 

“ We escaped into Cadiz in a battered con- 
dition, and we never got out again til] after 
the peace of Amiens, which was an unexpect- 
ed piece of news to us, that we could hardly 
believe when we heard it. The fighting 
stopped in Europe, though, as it proved, it 
was only a short lull in the storm that soon 
burst upon them with more fury than before. 
But there was no getting a discharge from 
the French navy, for I had enlisted for three 
years, and the First Consul had plenty of 
work for us abroad. We were ordered to 
Rochefort, where I was one of those trans- 
ferred to the Creole frigate, to form part of 
thegreat armament fitting out for St. Do- 
mingo. Though I dreaded the risks of the 
fatal climate on that station, as well as of the 
ferocious warfare which would be likely to 
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await us among the blacks, I was not sorry 
to be sent in this direction, as it seemed tobe 
bringing me nearer home, and I had resolved 
to seize the first opportunity to escape from a 
service which, under the circumstances, T 
looked upon as being almost as compulsory as 
that into which I had been impressed by 
force. 

“We rendezvoused with the grand fleet at 
Samana Bay, on the northeast side of St. 
Domingo, and here the force was divided to 
operate at several different points of attack. 
The Creole was attached to the division be- 
fore Cape Francois, but as the wind was 
against us we were unable at first to get into 
the harbor. Our business was commenced 
with a parley of course, as General LeClerc 
hoped they might be awed by this display of 
the French power and come to ternis with- 
out his making an attack. In the mean time 
numerous sinall boats swarmed about us, and 
in one which came alongside the Creole, I 
recognized two blacks whom I knew well; for 
Ihad been a voyage here before in a down- 
east brig, and the same two fellows used to 
be alongside of us e¥ery day. I lost no time 
in making myself known to them, and they © 

to take me ashore if I could manage 
to slip into their boat. I soon found an op- 
portunity while the sentry on the topgallant- 
forecastle had his attention diverted, and 
slipped out of one of the bow-ports into the 
water. My black friends were on the look- 
out for me. I dropped alongside their boat 
on the off side and hung on by a bit of line, 
not venturing to get into the boat until we 
were so far from the ship as to be safe from 
observation. I then rolled in over the gun- 
wale and lay down out of sight. I had pre- 
pared and brought with me the material for 
blacking my skin, and having stripped off my 
man-of-war dress and put on some old duds 
belonging to one of my sable friends, I could 
pass well enough for a negro at some distance 
off or among a crowd, though of course I 
would not bear close examination. 

“ We passed pretty close to the landing at 
Fort Picolet, on a point of the harbor, and I 
saw an officer whom I recognized as one 
whom I had seen on the staff of the admiral, 
a sort of naval aid-de-camp. He had come 
ashore in one of the negro boats, and brought 
despatches I suppose. He was talking with a 
fine looking negro, of commanding and hand- 
some person, who, as I learned from my boat- 
men, was General Christophe, the same who 
was afterwards king of Hayti, but who was 
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then in command at this place under the 
orders of Toussaint. 

“We did not stop long to look at them, but 
pulled along shore to a village of scattered 
cabins, in one of which my two friends lived. 
Here they kept me pretty snug all that day. 
I saw the French officer go off to the ship 
again with a priest and another white man, 
who, the negroes said, was the United States 


consul. These two came back to Fort Picolet, ° 


and it was soon rumored about that the 
French Intended to attack as soon as they 
could get in so as to land the troops, but the 
wind was blowing strongly off shore, and the 
fleet was further in the offing now than when 
1 left the Creole. Christophe had called his 
troops together and compelled them to take 
an oath to fight to the death. I remained in 
the cabin with my boatmen, and the next day 
I was a witness to one of those scenes of 
horror for which this war was distinguished 
from beginning to end. All day long the 
blacks were rushing into the town from the 
plain, for Rochambeau’s division of the 
French force had landed in Mansanilla Bay, 
taken Fort Dauphin, and was then driving 
everything in panic before it. Christophe 
was arming these negroes as they came in, 
and difficilty arose between the military and 
civil authorities, for the mayor and a large 
portion of the citizens favored submission to 
the French, to save the town and their 
property. But the stubborn general ordered 
all who were not under arms to evacuate the 
town. 

“Just at night one of the French ships 
tacking across the mouth of the harbor stood 
in pretty near the land. The guns of Fort 
Picolet opened fire upon her, and at the same 
time the torches were applied to the prificipal 


building by the black troops acting under. 


Christophe's orders. All night the fire was 
raging, and the next morning dawned upon a 
heap of smouldering ruins, and a picture of 
general wretchedness and misery. A great 
part of the population had fled with the 
mayor to the wild thickets of La Vigie, while 
every hiding-place far and near concealed 
some trembling wretch waiting for the storm 
to pass, in momentary expectation of being 
put to death, either by the French or by the 
black troops who were ready for any dread- 
ful. deed that might be ordered by their 
ferocious chief in his blind fury and despair. 
The explosion of a powder magazine shook 
the ground under my feet, and announced the 
retreat of the desperate Christophe and his 
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black national guard. The French fleet 
could be seen in splendid array standing into ~ 
the harbor with a favorable wind. They 
passed the forts of the harbor without a shot, 
for the blowing up of the magazines was the 
signal for their evacuation by the blacks. 

“About the middle of the afternoon the 
French troops commenced landing, finding 
themselves in possession of nothing but 
blackened walls and heaps of charred and 
smoking ruins. It was time for me to be off; 
and still disguised as a negro, with my navy 
pants and frock tied in a bundle I started, 
with one of my faithful blacks as a guide, for 
the bay of Caracol, where he knew an 
American brig to be lying, she having put in 
there to repair the loss of some of her spars 
in a squall. We followed the sea coast, avoid- 
ing all commanication with the few passing © 
negroes whom we met, and at times skullsing 
among the mangroves to escape questioning 
and observation. We travelled a part of the 
night, and then, coming to a little stream, we 
crossed jt and halted to rest and get a short 
sleep under the shade of the mangroves, 
where they grew close to the bank over- 
hanging the water. Scraping together heaps 
of dried leaves sufficient to raise our bodies 
out of the black alluvial soil, we threw our- 
selves down, and overcome by fatigue, were 
soon sleeping soundly. 

“TI was roused by a sound like that of oars, 
and, touching my companion, we both sat 
upright, with eyes and ears distended. The 
sound approached nearer and nearer, and 
soon a boat hove in sight at the mouth of the 
creek, her appearance, as well as the sound of 
the measured movement of the oars in the 
rowlocks, indicating a man-of-war’s cutter. 
She pulled into the inlet, and sheared up to 
the bank directly abreast of where we lay, 
and so close to us that I could hear every 
word spoken by the officer, though his orders 
were given in a low tone, and everything was 
done as quietly as possible. It was my own 
language that was spoken, and as I was quite 
sure we had no war vessels about there at . 
that time, I at once decided the boat came 
from some one of the British squadron of 
‘observation on the station, which was jealous- 
ly watching the movements of the French 
expedition. The officer and his men all went 
up the creek to reconnoitre, separating into 
two parties, after having advanced a short 
distance. The coxswain alone was left in 
charge of the boat, and he, after arranging 
the oars and everything to his apparent 
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satisfaction, also stepped on shore, and 
pushed his way under the mangroves directly 
towards our position. My blood boiled in my 
veins as I recognized the brutal face of the 
man whom I had promised to remember, 
Tom Hayes. Imprudent as it was at that 
time, I could not let the chance slip without 
having some little satisfaction out of him. I 
kept perfectly quiet till he had approached so 
as almost to touch me, when I thrust my head 
forward from behind a tree and glared in his 
face. He caught sight of me and my com- 
panion at the same moment and started back, 
at the same time laying his hand his 
cutlass hilt. 

“*Hillo! niggers, said he; but he had no 
chance to speak another word, for I had him 
by the throat and his mouth filled with mud. 
. He was a medium-sized man and well. knit, 
but at that moment he was no more than an 
infant in my grasp. I needed no assistance 
from my comrade except to hand me the 
cords, and in two minutes Tom was effectual- 
ly gagged, bound hand and foot, and lashed 
to a tree with the warp of his own boat, his 
legs being driven nearly to the knees in the 
black ooze, for I had purposely selected a soft 
spot. Of course he had no idea who I was 
in my negro disguise, for day was just break- 
ing and it was not light enough for him to 
see my features. 

“Come, Jean,’ said I, to my guide, ‘it is 
time we were moving. I think he’s anchored 
in a good holding ground, and will stay there 
till his shipmates get back. Tom,’ said I, 
picking up my bundle and turning suddenly 
towards him, ‘I’m sorry you are too proud to 
recognize your old shipmate Joe Gurney, who 
was with you on this station in the Euterpe!’ 

“We plunged into the thicket and pushed 
on at our best speed, leaving the astonished 
Hayes to his reflections. We made no further 
halt till we arrived at the bay of Caracol, 


where we found but. very few negroes. abont, 
they having all fled into the interior when 
they heard of Rochambeau’s progress, except 
a few poor boatmen and fishermen, who ‘had 
nothing to Jose, A. few minutes were suffi- 
cient to put me on board the brig Pulaski of 
Portland, which was just in, the act. of heav- 
ing short, The captain of this brig was our 
old mate in the General Knox, and received 
me with open arms and heart, My black 
friend was, handsomely rewarded, and took 
leave of me highly satisfied with his part in 
the transaction. Half an hour later found us 
at sea where we could take observations 
along the coast. The British sloop-of-war 
within a few miles of us was seen to take up 
her boat, and at once threw out all her kites 
in chase. But we had, well improved our 
time to do the same in advance of, her, The 
Pulaski was a racer in light winds, and we 
had no wish,to communicate with the Eng- 
lishman. By sundown he was hull down in 
the western board, while a French barge 
pulling twelve oars was seen coming out of ' 
Mansanilla Bay, evidently intending, if possi- 
ble to head us off. But we had no more idea 
of accommodating him than John Bull, and 
finding that we were giving them the go-by 
the barge returned into the harbor.. Here 
was I, a Yankee citizen, owing no allegiance 
either to the British er French governments, 
yet, as times were then, if I had been taken 
by either, I should very likely; have been 
hanged as a deserter. 

“T reached home in safety, found Sarah all 
right, and willing to wait another voyage for 
me. I had not been absent a year altogether, 
yet I had served in two foreign navies. My 
next service in a man-of-war was in the war 
of "12, when I volunteered with my whole 
heart and soul. But you have heard all about 
that before.” 
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Do you see the picture ? The frame is 
oval, and hangs on the wall of a magnificently 


furnished room. The face is the fairest and. 


gentlest that ever gave pensive greeting to 
the looker-on. 

Sweet Margerie!. there ‘s a smile on the 
round, red lipsp—a smile in the brown eyes— 
an almost passionate sweetness in the look 
that enchains your attention. 


A rustic gate, overhung with a multitude 


of luxuriant vines ete,, back in the cool, 
lovely shade and retirement of lawn, trees and 
garden made grateful by tiny fountains, a 
quaint, old-fashioned cottage, under the porch 
of which many a merrygroup has strolled, In 
the year 1812, one in passing might often 
have been attracted by the sight of a lovely 
young matron, seated among the flowers, 
sewing or knitting, her little child, a girl, with 
the quaint name of Margerie, playing about 
her—the musical yoice—the pretty cries of 
delight, the clear, warbling snatches of 
cradle-songs making the air vocal. 

One day a gentleman and his son rode by. 
Just before they came to the shade of two 
great elms, where green branches interlaced 


before the cottage—the gate swung open—a, 


gleeful, mischievous laugh sounded—a child 
appeared, her white arms outstretched—her 
bright curls tossed by the wind and the action 
of running; her face looking archly over her 
shoulder at the flying form behind. her. 
Presently at the gate stood the mother of 
Margerie, horror in all her features, her face 
ghastly white. 

“ O, for the love of God!” shecried, piteous- 
ly, passionately, then leaned _half-falling 

finst the gate-post—for the horse, pulled 

ick even upon his haunches, and the fair 
innocent, stricken by sudden terror, standing 
so that if the hoofs came down,one of them 
might crash throngh that pretty head, was a 
sight that might overpower the bravest heart. 
With a masterly hand the rider wheeled his 
horse, still pawing the air, while the boy, a 


lad of ten, sprang from his own light pony,. 


caught the child from peril and gave her to 
her mother. 

* “T cannot—move—cannot speak—cannot 
thank you,” she cried, brokenly, still clinging 
like a lily in her pale helplessness with one 


hand to the post, while with the other she 
pressed the little girl to her. side, 

By this time the gentleman had dismounted.. 
He came forward, offered, his arm to the 
trembling. woman, led her into the house, 
and with a few courteous words. took his 
leave. 

“ Papa, did. you ever see anything so beau- 
tiful 2” cried Philip, when they were cantering 
again. 

“Never, upon my honor! Her eyes were 
like violets—her face like a white. rose,” 
murmured the elder. 

“And such lovely hair.” 

“I didn’t notice—only the color was a 
tawny, golden hue.” 

“Do you think she was running away ?” 

“Who?” 

“That darling little child.” 

“O, I didn’t notice the child.” 

“Her mother, I suppose it. was—or papa, it 
might, have been her_sister,” said the boy, 
struck with something in. his father’s voice 
and manner; “Gertrude Lills -has a sister as 
young as that little child. I was going to say 
the mother, or sister, was-very handsome, It 
seems to me I have seen her face somewhere.” 

“You have, boy, recall your mother,” 

“O mamma!” cried the boy, delightedly; 
“she does look like dear mamma’s miniature; 
why, papa, what a strange—what an extra- 
ordinary likeness !” 

“I wonder who they are?” mused the 
father, his face full of thought. 

“General Vandermere would know, papa; 
dear me, how strange, how very, very like 
mamma!” 

General Vandermere did know. Sitting at 
his splendid dinner-table—where the guests 
could feast their eyes and regale their senses 
with exquisite perfume and bloom, for the 
windows opened upon a charming garden, he 
told a pretty story. 

“ George Spenser had been a lieutenant in 
the regular army. On duty when quite 
young, on what was then the ‘frontier, a 
woman had presented herself at the fortress. 
Her pitiful story ran thus. Her husband had 
been butchered by the Indians; out of six 
children she had saved but this one. Wounded 
and dying she begged them to care for the 
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little Emily, then a child of twelve. That 
was fifteen years ago,” added the general; 
“George is now a fine fellow of thirty-five, 
and has been married ten years to the then 


little Emily. That little Margerie is a lovely 
child, don’t you think so?” 


‘ His guest was looking from the window, 
quite oblivious of the question; his son an- 


swered for him. 


“She is the prettiest darling I ever saw in 
my life. I’m quite in love with her.” 

“Very well spoken for ten years,” said one 
of the company. 

“Indeed, one may be in love at ten,” cried 


the boy, ingenuously; “papa was, and he 


married her, too,” he added, triumphantly. 
“Philip,” said a low, pained voice, but his 
father smiled—a strange smile it was, as the 
boy’s startled eyes met his. They were rising 
from the table. Philip sought the general to 


beg that he would make him acquainted at 


the quaint old cottage. 

“But it wont do if you are in love, my 
boy !” said the general, laughingly. 

“ Why not, pray sir?” 

“Because she isan American lassie, and 


you are the son of an English nobleman. She 
has, probably, no fortune to inherit, and you 
have. Your.father expects you to marry 


among people of his own rank.” 

“I don’t know, sir,”—the boy had hold of 
the general’s hand as they walked down the 
stone steps into the garden—“I don’t know,” 
more thoughtfully. “My father was so very 
much in love with dear mamma, and he 
thinks it such a terrible thing to cross young 
people,” lifting his head in a manly way, 
“that I don’t think he would object. Besides, 
this lovely lady, the wife of the lieutenant, is 
the very image of dear mamma. Papa was 
quite struck with her, he was indeed; and he 
never notices ladies now, no matter how 


young or beautiful they may be. You know, 
or perhaps you may not be aware of it, he 
travels continually, that he may—not exactly 
forget, of course, that would be quite impos- 
sible, and he would not wish it—but he is 
very melancholy at home, or if long in one 
place. I should like to marry one with whom 
I had fallen in love, just exactly as papa did.” 

“ Bat my dear little man, Margerie Spenser 
is scarcely seven years old.” 

“But she will be older, you know.” E 

“Yes, of course,” laughed the general; 
“well, well, this is an odd notion of yours, 
my boy, but it’s very harmless. You shall be 


better acquainted with pet Margerie—that’s 


what we old soldiers call her. She does honor 
to your choice, she is a lovely little flower— 


but Philip, no breaking of hearts.” 
“O sir, lassure you—my father is a man 
of honor—I—hope I shall grow up like him.” 
“Nv doubt of that, my young friend, your 
father is, in truth and reality, a nobleman— 
one of the finest gentlemen I ever saw. Is it 


many years since your mother died ?” 

“It is eight years, sir; I never remember 
my mother, I was a baby when she died. I am 
almost sorry papa has seen this lady, it will 
make him very melancholy again.” 


“Tt may have quite the contrary effect, my 
dear boy ; but come and look at my portulaccas 


—my color-beds as I call them. Could any 
painter catch those tints, do you think?” 
asked the general. 

Meantime George Spenser, at home, and 
at dinner, listened to the recital of little 


Margerie’s escape. The child was on his 
knee, repeating with wide-open eyes and an 


eager manner, how the great black horse 
stood up, “just like a big man, papa, and his 
body went just so,” flinging her little white 
hands about. “O, it was awful, very awful, 
dear papa; you wouldn’t have had any little 


girl if the big horse had come down.” 


“JT should think from your description, 
dear,” said George, “ that they were visitors of 
General Vandermere. There’s an English- 
man, a lord somebody—had he a dark, very 
dark red mustache of a peculiar shape ?” 

“Indeed I can’t tell,” sighed his wife, shad- 
ing her eyes for a moment; “it was a terrible 
fright and I’m not over it yet.” 

Only a day passed before young Philip 
found his way to the cottage. He had made 
up his mind that he was in love with the fair 
darling, rose Margerie, as the general called 
her, and it was curious to see his tender way 


towards her. Beautiful as a dream, the child 


was, with little moods of thoughtfulness, and 
earnest brooding over some feeling that 
stirred her baby heart. They rambled to- 
gether every day in the garden—sat in the 
bower to which Philip carried all his toys and 
his books, and he grew so enamored of the 
little maid that there occurred, between her 
father and himself, one of the strangest scenes 
that, perhaps, ever happened. Philip found 
Lieutenant George in the little bower one 
day alone. Going straight up to him the boy 
said . 


“Sir, I am very fond of your little girl, very 
fond indeed.” 
The father smiled. 
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“My little Margerie is a pet everywhere,” 
he replied. 

“But sir, I am fond of her, tot as people 
are generally fond. I am so fond of her, sir, 
that when she grows up I should like to 

her.” 

“To marry Margerie!” eried the father, 
quite startled at the proposition. 


“Yes; indeed, sir, that is if you don’t 
object.” 

“Upon my word, my dear boy, I think you 
had better wait till you are older before you 
make such astounding propositions.” 


“ Bat sir, my father fell in love with dear 
mamma when he was only teti; I am going 
on for éleven, next month my birthday 


comes.” 

The lieutenant laughed softly. 

“Is your father aware of your interest in 
my—” he bit his lip—* in my daughter?” 


“T told him I loved her, sir.” 


“And what did he say?” 

“That he didn’t wonder.” 

“Well, ’'l tell you what I will do. Come 
to me with that same proposition when you 
are twenty, and, young as Margerie will be, if 
you still love her, and she can love you, you 
may have het,” 


“Thank you, sir,” said Philip, gravely, “] 
will be sure to come. In the mean time, 
would you object to my sending her letters 
occasionally, or presents, from my home ?” 

This upset the lieutenant’s gravity alto- 
gether; he turned away, he coughed, he ran 
out of the bower, he laughed till he eried 
when at a safe distance, and hardly knew 
whether to run the risk of another meeting. 
Philip was patient, however; he sat there 
quite composed when the lieutenant looked 
in at the door, his handkerchief at his mouth. 

“You will excuse me, I hope, it was a sud- 
den attack,” he said, with difficulty retaining 
his gravity. 
' “Certainly, sir,” said the boy, with charm- 
ing courtesy. “Have you considered my 
question ?” 

The lieutenant came near having another 
attack, but he conquered it. 

“I think I may venture to say that you 
may sometimes write to—to my daughter,” 
he replied, “the presents had perhaps best be 
withheld.” 

“Thank you, sir, you are most kind,” said 
Philip, his handsome face lighting up. “We 
Jeave the country in six months—in nine 
years, with your consent, I will return” And 
thus the matter was concluded. 
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Pet Margerie grew, and grew like the rose 
in the fairy tale. At fourteen she was the 
pride of the county, she was so tall, fair and 
lovely. Even then her parents had much ado 
to keep the lovers off And Margerie still 
cherished the memory of Philip. In childish 
tenderness she had promised to be his little 


wife, Twice a year she received long letters, 
and of late she looked for them with eager- 


ness, and read them with delight. One 


present had come in spite of the prohibition 


—it was property from the father, though in 
the son’s name—a magnificent harp. Mar- 


gerie learned’ to use it; she had a sweet, 
powerful voice, and to hear her sing and play 


was the great ambition of more than one 
promising young fellow. 

At last the nine years had passed. General 
Vandermere had brought back two guests 
from the city—Lord Sunderland and his son 


Philip, now @ handsome young fellow of 


twenty. As they passed the little old- 
fashioned cottage, Philip looked eagerly out. It 
wore a deserted look. The vines fell from their 
loopings, languid for want of care. Weeds 
grew in the garden-walks, the garden looked 
tangled and faded. No windows were open ; 


the porch seemed as if it had never been 


tenanted. A tarn in the road brought them 
to the south window. Sad sight—the red flag 
of the auctioneer fluttered fiom the Ki 
Philip grew deathly white. 

“Poor George!” said the general, with a 
sigh, “we buried him a year ago; he left 
things in asad state, and the house must be 
sold. But we intend, a few of us, to bid for 
it, make up the amount between us and give 
it to the widow. There’s one scoundrel 
though, who, because she wont marry him, 
intends to make us pay dearly. I’ve no doubt 
he'll bid all he is worth and more too.” 

“But, Margerie?” murmured Philip, with 
white lips. e 

“She is there, poor child, with her mother, 
and a brave lass she is. If they can keep the 
property they wil! do well, for Margerie gets 
almost any price for lessons. Her harp has 
been a treasure indeed. I called poor George 
extravagant when it came, but bless me, 
what would they have done without it?” 

Pather and son looked at each other; there 
were tears in Philip’s eyes. Again he was the 
boy of ten—and that lovely little vision stood, 
like an angel, unfearing—looking up at the 
dread death that might be—and he had 
caught her in his arms. At that moment a 
white-robed figure passed from the house into 
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the garden. Philip’s heart throbbed with wild 
delight. It-was.the love of his childhood— 
now the worshipped ideal of his: manhood— 
more beautiful than a dream, his own rose 
Margerie. 

“ What is the house worth 2” asked Philip's 
father. 

“About five thousand dollars,” 

“Only a thousand pounds!” cried. Philip, 
eagerly. 

“ Yes, only a thousand pounds,” mused his 


father, with a strangely intent look. “This 


matter interests me; can I have the property 
at private sale? I'll buy it now—this hour.” 

General Vandermere seemed astonished 
for a moment; he looked from the eager face 
of the younger to that of the elder man. 

“ Of course we can have it,” said Philip. 

“ Yes, but we hoped to have the pleasure 
you surely do not intend to occupy it. What 
a grand disappointment though—Barks will 
never get over it. Yes, of course you can 
have it, and sell it again at—” 

“We don’t wish to sell it,’ put in Philip, 
impatiently. 

“ No, it will give me the great pleasure of 
my life to buy it for the widow of a brave 
soldier.” 

“That he was, poor George!” said the 
general, with emotion, “died of his wounds— 
a ball in the thigh that could never be got 
out. Had a splendid funeral—buried with all 
the honors. Here we are, at home.” 

Before the morning of another day the 
deeds of the house were transferred to the 
widow of Lieutenant George, who was almost 


overcome by this unexpected turn of fortune. 
Very pale she was, and beautiful, almost, as’ 
that day, nine years ago, when she leaned 
lily-like against the rustic gate-post, as she 
came down into the room whefe Philip and 
his father sat, in her deep mourning. Pres- 
ently she went up stairs, where Margerie, O, 
80 lovely, for gratitude, and a shy, sweet hope, 
brought the childlike beauty of other days in 
her innocent face. 

“ My darling!” cried her mother, “ my heart 
tells me how it will be. Give me a little time ; 
don’t leave me till I get accustomed to the 
thought. This Englishman will take you 
from. me—he will carry away with him my 
one sweet flower ; how can L live without you ?” 

“T shall never leave you, dear,” said Mar- 
gerie, quietly; her ‘cheeks rose-flushed. 
“ Heaven will not part us—my mother has 
the first claim on my love, and—” she hid the 
charming face in her mother’s bosom—but 
did not finish the sentence. 

The reader anticipates; why should I paint 
the meeting? rapturous at least on, one side. 
In time both mother and danghter were 
woved and won; in time both were trans- 
planted to a home rich in all the associations 
of the honored past. The man of whom I 
write, the son, who has become a power in 
the land, would be recognized were I to name 
him. His beautiful wife—the two beautiful 
matrons, became the pride and the glory of 
the cirele in which they moved. Philip 
never regretted his choice, and it is a'standing 
motto in his family, that the Sunderlands 


“love early and love long.” 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM CALIFORNIA. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 
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My sister, Mrs. Molly Callerton, is called a 
very remarkable woman in Gilgal. She is 
decidedly “strong-minded,” and her ‘talent 
for managing men and their affairs, and 
their wives’ affairs, and everybody’s affairs— 
her own included—is positively astonishing. 
Her executive ability is immense. Although 
she is five years my junior, she has managed 
me and my household for years. She man- 
aged my wife, too (I am a widower of five 
years’ growth), and she managed my little 
daughter Molly until her place was supplied 
by a governess. 

It was my sister who first proposed that 


Molly should have a governess, and it was 
she who wrote out the advertisement for in- 
sertion in The Morning Scintillater; and it 
was that remarkable woman, who, from the 
score of applicants, selected Miss Fadilla 
Durang to aet in the aforesaid capacity. 

Miss Durang made her first appearance be- 
fore us, arrayed in deep mourning. She had 
just lost her mother by the cruel hand of 
death—her father was lost at sea several 
years before, aud one brother had been lost 
in company with the “ Lost Cause,” of which 
he was a defender—she informed us, She 
had a sad, sorrowful looking face, though 
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there was exceedingly charming 
about it notwithstanding. Her hair was ofa 
pale brown, and so were her eyes; bat there 
"was a pensive, come-love-me sort of expression 
in them that was quite touching, which made 
a very strong impression upon me at once, 
and I fancy that Molly was not altogether 
unaffected. But my sister is a woman who 
never allows her feelings to overcome her. 
Not but what she ‘has feelings—O no; but 
she never means to waste her sympathy upon 
an unworthy object, something that Tam al- 
ways doing, simply, as muy says, because I 
can’t read character. 

Now, reading character is Molly’s forte. 
She is a physiognomist. She don’t care to 
examine the “bumps” on a person’s head to 
know what that person is, Only let her see 
your face, and you are a marked man; she’ll 
thave your “chart” all made out in her own 
mind before you can wink twice. I admit 
that I have sometimes thought that she made 
slight mistakes, but as she declares she 
never did, it is very probable that I misunder- 
stood her statements in regard to the princi- 
pal characteristics of some persons I have 
known. 

But for my sister, Miss Durang would 
‘probably never have become an inmate of 
my household, as it would have been just like 
me to have engaged the first respectable- 
looking lady that applied for the situation. 
Therefore I was obliged to acknowledge the 
superior wisdom of Molly in selecting such a 
very modest and lovable young lady for my 
daughter’s governess. 

And so Miss Durang was duly installed, to 
the entire satisfaction of both Molly and my- 
self; and even my little daughter was pleased 
with her governess, and the two became the 
best of friends at otice. 

Noting the affection that Miss Du 
evinced for little Molly, it was but dale 
that I should entertain a great regard for her. 
Her simple, modest ways, so different from 
my sister’s, fostered that regard, and I soon 
became as fond of her society as I had once 
been averse to the idea of having a governess 
at all. 

The transition from a very great regard for 
& person whose excellent. qualities you are 
fully aware of, to love, is very often accom- 
plished in so short a time, and so impercepti- 
bly, that it is as impossible to tell the exact 
moment when you cross the line, as it would 
be for an uneducated landsman, Voyaging 
from New York to Rio Janeiro, to tell when 


‘widower? Do I understand you to say that 


‘he crossed the equator. Therefore I shall not 

attempt to tell you witen I first began to love 
Miss Durang. When I did come to a know- 
‘ledge of that fact, I found by a careful calea- 
lation that I was in latitude ten deégrees 
south, and my heart was (figuratively speak- 
ing) frying on the hot gridiron of my flaming 
passions. 

It 18 a serfous thing to fall in love with any 
woman at the mature age of forty-two, but 
when that woman is young and pretty it is 
positively mournful. The doubts that every 
lover feels fn this case are so intensified that 
they become ‘peculiarly agonizing. Besides, 
as we are a very democratic people in Gilgal, 
Miss Durang was received in the best society 
of our town as an equal, and consequently 
she had scores of beaux buzzing around her 

“before she had been fh my house a month, 
‘and I confess that their attentions were very 
painful to me, althougli our governess bore 
‘up with wonderful fortitade, 

It wasn’t her beauty that charmed, for I 
cannot call her beautiful, but she had such 
very agteeable manners, such a pleasing 
sunile, and such a voice! 


“"'Twaslike a sudden bliss, 
‘The full sweet measured music of her tongue—” 


that it was almost itnpossible for ‘a senti- 
mental young man’to rerhain unmoved in the 
witehing presence of our modest appearing 
governess. 

Meantime, that very remartitas woman, 
my sister, grew more fond of Miss Durang 
every day. It seemed as though she could 
not say enough in her praise. 

“My dear Molly,” said I—she had just run 
in to look after - as she ustally did as often 
as once a day—* my dear Molly, although I 
ithink you’re ‘somewhat given to hyperbole; 
as‘a general thing apt to exalt your friends 
too higli, and sink your enemies as much too 
low; in this instanee I’believe you have not 
said one word much ‘in cominendation of 
the sweet, patient creature who has charge of 
my daughter's education.” 

“ Joe Rose,” returned my sister, “ there isa 
‘tide in the affairs of wsets, which, when taken 
at its flood—” . 

“ Leads on to glory; my love.” “ 

“Yes. You are at the flood—” -" 

“Bat I object to going on to glory just yet, - 
my dear,” F said. 

“Joe Rose, will you let this chatice slip 
through your fingers? Are you not a 
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you are? I do. Then, sir, I ask, what is 
your first duty in the present crisis ?” 

Here my sister paused, but as she discover- 
ed that I was unable to reply, she continued 
in the following strain : 

“I see you realize, Joseph, that Miss Du- 
rang, your daughter’s governess, is possessed 
of excellent qualities both of mind and heart. 
She will grace whatever position she may be 
called to occupy. But she is scarcely twenty- 
five years of age, and is surrounded by lovers. 
Do you know, Joseph, that if only for your 
daughter’s sake, I consider it your duty to 
marry her? Do you know that I should cov- 
sider it very wrong in you to allow her to 
marry out of this family ?” 

I had thought until this moment, that my 
love for Miss Durang was unknown to every 
one but myself, Now I discovered my mis- 
take. Molly had penetrated to the innermost 
recesses of my heart, clutched the secret that 
I would have concealed so closely, and now 
held it up, dangling it before my face. 

“ Molly,” said I, “remember my age. I am 
seventeen years her senior. I admit that I 
love her as man never loved, a love without 
decay, and my heart, my heart is breaking, 
Molly; but notwithstanding, I doubt if she 
loves me, I doubt if she ever could love me, I 
doubt if she would marry me.” | 

“* Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt,” 
quoted Molly. 

There is hardly anything that will relieve a 
gentleman in distress so quickly (except he is 
distressed for breath) as an apt quotation. 
Molly knew this, and she awaited the result. 
It seemed to me that those words had already 
given me a new lease of life. Molly saw the 
light of hope beaming from my dark and 
liquid orbs. I felt it coursing like a courser 
along my azure veins. I heard it in the songs 
of the birds and the murmur of the breeze. 
was blissful—’twas ecstatic. 

“ Molly,” I murmured, “I will attempt.” 

“Then you will succeed,” 

She might have said more—I dare say she 
would, had not Miss Durang entered the 
room at this moment, with an open letter in 
her hand, when Molly immediately arose and 
withdrew. 

“Mr. Rose,” Fadilla began, “T letter 
here from my brother Roderick; whom you 
have often heard me speak of. I think I told 
you that he was the only relative I had in the 
world. He has been in California for the last 


ten years, and has just returned. He writes 
this from New York, to ask if it will be agree- 
able for me to receive a,visit from him here. 
You are master of the house; what answer 
shall I make him?” 

I Jooked up into her sweet face while she 
‘was speaking, and then, as a wave of emotion 
swept across my breast, I took her hand in 
mine. I do not know what impelled me to 
do so, but the impulse was irresistible. She 
made no attempt to draw her hand away. 

“ Fadilla,” said I, in. my falsetto voice (my 
natural voice is so grum that I should as 
soon think of singing a madrigal in the tune 
of Old Grimes, as of using it in a declaration 


of affection.) “Fadilla, I am, indeed the 


master of this house; but, did you ever think 
that the house needed a mistress ?” 


“For an instant throbs her bosom, 
For an instant beam her eyes,” 


and then her countenance assumed the sad, 
sorrowful expression that I had noted at our 
first meeting. In an instant the light of hope 
went out, leaving my fond heart groping in 
the darkness. Then she spoke: 

“O my friend, do not trifle with my feelings” 

Her. voice being severely cracked by her 
emotions, it sounded like the wail of a lost 
spirit, but it restored my hopes, 

“Trifle, Fadilla?” I cried. “No, never! 
Believe me, my dear girl, I love you truly, 
sincerely, and would make you my wife.” 

“Can I trust you, Mr. Rose?” she asked, 
looking down into my face so longingly, so 
lovingly. 

“Only do trust me—only say you will be 
mine, Fadilla, it is all I ask,” I returned, 
drawing her towards me, 

“O, I do love you, Mr. Rose,” she murmur- 
ed, falling upon my bosom, 

“ Call me pet names, darling—ca:] me Joey,” 
I whispered. 

“ Joey, Joey, my own—my own!” 

(I have always been sorry that I could not 

have had this scene photographed.) 

When the first delirium of the moment was 
over, we returned to the subject of her 
brother's visit. 

“Send for Roderick immediately, my 
darling,” I said. “You might have known 
that any friend of yours, much more a brother, 
would always be welcome here,” 

She was sitting on my knee, with one little 
hand laid caressingly on my shoulder, while 
her dear head was pillowed against my 
cheek, 
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“T know a great deal more now than I did 
when I brought this letter ‘to you,” cam mas 
swered, with charming naivete. 

Thereupon I gave her a kiss, as te dety 
bound, and releasing my birdling, she went 
away to write an answer to brother Roderick. 

Within a week he was with us, and a capi- 
tal fellow. he seemed too, I remember he 
came into Gilgal on the night train, and 
sister Molly did not hear of bis arrival until 
next morning. As she lives directly opposite 
to our house, she often “runs in” at the most 
unreasonable hours. This morning she burst 
in upon us while at breakfast. Fadilla was 
filling a cup of coffee for me, and Don Rod- 
erick, as his pretty little sister called him, 
was seated at my right hand. 

“O, excuse me,” cried Baty, “I waen’t 
aware that—” 

“Never mind, my: dear,” I broke in; “it’s 
one of the family, or at least soon to be.” 
And then Fadilla blushed so sweetly that I 
wonder I didn’t kiss her on the spot—just 
above the dimple in her chin. 

Don Roderick looked up from his toast at 
this remark of mine, and Molly “ fixed him” 
with her eagle eye. I knew she was weighing 
him, I knew she was peering into the depths 
of his soul, and I trembled for the result. 

“Mrs, Callertun;” said I, “I know yoit will 
be pleased to make the acquaintance of 
Fadilla’s brother, Mr. Roderick Durang, from 
California.” 

“ Indeed it is a pleasure,” murmured Molly, 
with a smile that told me that all was well. 

“Mr. Durang, my sister, Mrs. Oallerton.” 

The gentleman arose from the table, and 
greeted that remarkable woman with a bow 
and a smile, saying something about how 
honored he felt in making the acquaintance 
of one so well known to fame; and then my 
sister extended her hard, expressing in beau- 
tiful language her happiness in meeting the 
brother of the dear young friend in whom 
she had taken such a motherly interest. 

Upon invitation, she sat down and took a 
cup of coffee with ‘us, engaging Don Roderick 
in conversation, and in the meantime giving 
him an account of the proceedings of thé last 
meeting of “ The Society for the Elevation of 
the Feminine Gender,” of which she was 
president. 

Don Roderick was evidently a good listener, 
and that advanced him in my sister’s good 
graces. Moreover, he was quite a handsome 
man, though if he had been satisfied with 
wearing his whiskers twelve inches long in- 


stead of twenty-four, I think he would have 
looked quite as well, if not better. Then he 
was quite tall and well formed; and he had a 
fine eye, and a very intellectual-looking fore- 
head that quite carried the day with Molly, 

Before he had been with us two days he 
had become as great a favorite with our 
family as Fadilla had been before him. 

The third day after his arrival, I took occa- 
sion to speak with him upon the subject of 
fy contemplated marriage with his sister. 
It was directly after dinner, and Roderick 
and I were seated on the veranda, he with 
his meerschaum and I with my cigar. 

“My dear fellow,” said I, laying my hand 
on his shoulder, “I suppose you are aware 
that I am about te espouse your sister?” 

“ Happy girl!” cried he. | 

“Happy man, you mean.” 

“Both, my dear Rose. My sister Padilla, 
although I say it who should not, is worthy 
of the best man in the world, and you, my 
friend, are worthy of her. Whatcan I say 
more ?” 

“Nothing. I thank you for your good 
opinion,” I retarned, “which I fear I do not 
deserve.” 

“ But when is the wedding to take place?” 
inquired Durang. 

“We have not yet decided upon the day; 
buat I wish it to take place soon.” 

“ Of course—quite natural that you ep 
I’m sure.” 

“To-morrow I intend te go te New York 
where I shall purchase a few presents for my 
wife that is to be—a diamond or so, perhaps 
a necklace of them. I am not aconnoisseur - 
of precious stones, and, as I dare say you are, 
if you will accompany me upon this expedi- 
tion I shall esteem it a great favor.” 

“I am your servant to command in any- 
thing appertaining to this affair, my dear 
Rose,” replied Durang, grasping my hand; 
“but remembering my sister's and my own 
humble origin, I hope you will be as modest 
in your outlay as you can consistently, con- 
sidering your position in society.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Durang, but owing 
to the great love I bear for the charming 
creature so soon to take my family name 
upon her, I consider no jewels, the purchase 
of which are within my means, too precious 
for her adornment. I have drawn fivé thou- 
sand dollars from the bank to-day, which I 
calculate to expend to-morrow, in New York, 
and all for the benefit and pleasure of my 
little Fadilla.” 
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“You will be a generous husband at least,” 
said Durang. 
’ “Would that my méans would allow me to’ 
be more so,” I returned. : 
That evening I spent with Fadilla alone. 
In her sweet society all earthly cares were 
forgotten. 
“In the warm present bliss alone 
Seemed I of actual life to taste.” 


I had been married before, bat our family 
—perhaps—are rather peculiar in this, that 
they are incapable of loving but once, and I 
had never really loved till now; and Fadilla 
assured me that she was troubled the same 
way, only worse—she never could marry one 
whom she did not love with her whole soul. 

“Then am I that one, Gmnery I asked, 
in my falsetto voice. 

“ Yes, Joey, thou art the ser 

We embraced. 

Don Roderick came in soon after, and at 
his request Fadilla favored us with some 
music. 

At ten o’clock we all retired, Fadilla linger- 
ing on the stairs to give me a good-night kiss, 
I remember, after her brother was out of sight 
and hearing. 

With thoughts of the great happiness in 
store for me, I found it almost impossible to 
close my eyes, and I think it was long after 
midnight before sleep visited my pillow. Con- 
sequently I slept late the next morning, 

When at last I did awake, the bright god of 
day was glaring fiereely in at my chamber 
window, and some one was calling Fadilla. 

Dressing myself as hurriedly as possible, I 
hastened down stairs, and there in the hall I 
found that remarkable woman, my sister, 
with little Molly and all our servants collected 
about them. 

“ Where’s Fadilla?” inquired Mrs. Caller 
ton, with an expression of virtuous, indigna- 
tion upon her face; for. it. seems—as she 
afterwards told me—she had a suspicion that 
we had been married privately the night 
before. 


“Noy and she did not‘sleep there Jast 
night,” returned Molly, her eagle eye Pia 
into the depths of my soul. 

Not in her room?” [cried 

With a cry of anguish—delivered in my 
falsetto voice—I bounded upstairs and sprang 
into tlie room sacred wee beloved of my 
heart. 

“Fadilla!” I é¢alled, but no dnéwer came. I 
looked into the bed, under ‘the bed; into the 
found her not. 

“Where is Mr. Darang?” asked my sister, 
who had followed me. 

“What, Roderick?’ Is he missing ?” 

“T haven’t seen him,” answered Molly. 

Tran to his room, flung open ‘the door'and 
went in, but he was not there. -—-°: 

“What's this?” cried’ my sister: She’ had 
taken something from the dressing-table, and 
now held it up before my eyes. I gazed upon 
it fondly, but tearfully. It was a set of false 
whiskers, long and heavy, and there was a 
note attached to them. “Read the note,” 
said Molly. 

grasped’ the’ paper: Tt was in Don 
Roderick's handwriting. I read: 


“Mr: Joz +Beloved: friend, I ‘take 
this opportunity to inform you that my wife, 
Fadilla, bearing that it-was: your design to 
present her with some valuable’ diamonds, 
concluded she wotild much rather have the 
money than such'nseless baubles, and 
quently she has taken it. ne 

“I regret, very mueh, that our pressing 
engagements will not allow us to stop to bid 
you adieu, but I have left. my whiskers for 
your very remarkable sister to wear in re- 
membranceof Yoursruly, 

DURANG.” 


Fadilla wishes to be remembered. 
Dropping the from my 
nerveless grasp I fell into Molly’s arms, 
fainting in two beautiful tableaux. 
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I’m stupid and bored by this humdrum life; 
To me, I am gure, it is worse than strife; 
There is nothiwg delights me, 
There is nothing excites me, 

And the worst of it all is my simpering wife! 


Away to my business each day at ten; 

The clock points to five, I am home again; 
Then the sick, whining child— 
It would drive a saint wild: 

If an earthquake should happen, I'd say, Amen! 


I’ve tried every way to offend her, too, 
But talking, with women like Bess, wont do; 
For she cries when she’s blamed, 
Till I’m almost ashamed: 
If I had some pretext, I'd arrange it, though. 
Why, Kate, my first wife, was a belle, by Jove! 
Ah, she was a woman the world to move! 
She was gloomy as night, 
Or was dimpled with light; 
If she hated, twas hate; if she loved, ’twas love. 


When I might be angry at times, of course, 
It was not quite pleasant to see, perforce, 


Her eyes, so divine, 
Anger flashing at mine! 
T’d a remedy for tantrums like these—divorce! 
* 


Come, Tartar, old fellow,come up! This way; 
To my beautiful Rose I shall speak to-day; 
With her eyes just like Bess’s, 
But with Kate’s auburn tresses; 
Ah, if I don’t mistake her, she wont say nay. 


My Rose—what a glorious wife for me! 

The queen of the roses, I know, is she! 
I am sure she is one 
That will love me alone: 

Who could tear such a sweet little Rose from 
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But what!—it can’t be!—’tis not Rose, my 
flower, 
Alone with that Jones!—and I've lost the hour! 
But they seem in no haste, 
And his arm’s round her waist! 
How I'd crush that young fop, if only power! 


Well, Tartar, the women are jilts, at the best, 

And Rose, with her airs, is like all the rest! 
But this matter has shown me— 
Halloo! Tartar has thrown me! 

And, confound him, my ankle is broke—the 
pest! 


"Tis fortunate now that my home is near— 
And home, when you're sick, is doubly dear. 

I have been rather strict 

In my role—Benedict— 
But my Bessie will nurse me in love and fearé 


Tis pleasant to know, when away you roam, 
That one person’s watching for you to come. 
Bess shall stay till I'm well— 
Perhaps for life—who can tell? 
For I know she is longing for me at home. 


What's this? "Tis my home, but no lights, not 
one; 

And where are the servants and mjstress gone? 
Jane and Nell! hark! no sound! 
And there’s no one around! 

Bess can never have left,—and I sick, alone! 


Not dead, little Bess! 0, it can’t be so! 
I wish I had been rather kinder, though; 
But it’s only my fate, 
I’m always too late. 
Darling Bess, she would pity me now, I know! 
* * 


O’er her shall the loveliest flowers grow, 
Her tomb with her virtues and graces glow! 

I shall not spare the cost 

Which enhances the lost; . [show! 
How I prized darling Bess to the world I'll 
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THE YANKEE OFFICER AND THE PARTISANS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Wen General Banks had pushed his 
army up Western Louisiana, in April, 1863, 
by one of the most rapid and distressing 
forced marches of the war, and had dispersed 
General Dick Taylor’s host so effectually 
that his advance could not get sight of it,a 
halt was made at Vermilion for a few days, 
to rest the troops. This army had passed 
rapidly through one of the richest stock- 
raising districts of the State, chasing the 
rebels so vigorously that it had no time to 
gather in the abundant supplies which were 
to be had upon every side; but having reach- 
ed the place mentioned, the general detailed 
a regiment of infantry to march back to 
Brashear City and drive before it all the 
cattle in the country—as well with a view of 
stripping it of the means to sustain another 
rebel army, as to enrich our commissary de- 
partment with a full supply of live meat. 

It will suffice to say briefly that this regi- 
ment—the 41ith New York, if it must havea 
designation—performed the duty assigned it 
in a very thorough manner, and reached 
Brashear, Banks’s base, some days later, with 
a herd of beeves, sheep, goats, mules, ponies, 
and a dozen other kinds of four-footed crea- 
tures, of such a size as was probably never 
seen together before in that vicinity. Stretch- 
ed across the country in a line of a mile in 
width, the regiment, mostly mounted on the 
hardy ponies of the Acadian inhabitants, 
drove along the motley herd, accompanied by 
such a bleating, bellowing and booing as 
would have drawn laughter from an ascetic, 
and which caused the soldiers to yell with 
huge delight at the unaccustomed fun. 

So the 411th arrived at Brashear. This had 
been its camping ground before the move- 
ment of the army; and as Colonel Grizzly’s 
orders did not inform him what he was to do 
after he had turned over his cattle to the 
commissary at Brashear, and as he had re- 
ceived reliable advices that the army had left 
Vermilion some days before, en route for 
Alexandria, and as he was quite sure that he 
‘could not overtake it—but probably, more 
than all this, be:ause the kind old colonel 
knew that his boys were leg-weary and weary 
all over with their hard campaign, and really 
needed rest—the colonel was no long time in 


‘than four months. 


determining that he would encamp at 
Brashear, and stay there until, he received 
orders, or until the army was considerably 
nearer to him than a hundred odd miles; 
which decision, the command, men and 
officers, heartily acquiesced in, and they voted 
the commanding officer an old brick—speak- 
ing after the manner of soldiers. And forth- 
with the 411th went back into its old camp, 
and its individual members began to cook 
fresh meat for their personal delectation, 
write love-letters to their respective Amanda 
Joneses, smoke their little brier-wood pipes, 
and enjoy themselves generally. 

On the second morning after the arrival at 
Brashear, Colonel Grizzly set his stool back 
from a sumptuous repast of fried beef, boiled 
beef, baked beef, hashed beef, and—beef (for 
it was the “ only stock and store ” of the regi- 
ment, save hard tack and coffee), and remark- 
ed to his vis-a-vis: 

“And I say, Mr. Sly, I think it about time 
that our fellows had some pay. Don't you?” 

The adjutant keenly smelled a prospect of a 
trip to New Orleans, and at once assented. 

“The regiment hasn’t been paid for more 
We are here for some 
weeks [ expect, unless some confounded thing 
happens; and it’s just the time to get a pay- 
master up here from Orleans, You may go 
down to-morrow, Mr. Sly, and see what you 
can do.” 

The adjutant (whom the colonel, in due 
imitation of the custom of the regulars, in- 
sisted on calling mister) went into his office- 
tent and cut a pigeon-wing, in the fullness of 
his delight. He was a very proper young 
man, a very excellent officer, faithful, hard- 
working and efficient, and willing at any 
time to work or fight for the 411th. He had 
borne his full share of fighting, marching, 
sleeping on the ground in the rain, eating 
short rations of hard crackers, and all other 
luxuries of active service, during the cam- 
paign; and now the promise of a few days in 
New Orleans was particularly agreeable to 
him. Thoughts of the Saint Charles and its 
delights, of ice-cold cobblers, of the theatre, 
and of other requirements of civilization, 
danced a jig in his brain; and taking off his 
coat, he addressed himself to the business of 
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finishing his “consolidated monthly,” and 
writing up a general order or two, so that he 
might have the field clear for his absence. 

Adjutant Sly therefore took the rail for 
New Orleans on the next morning, and ar- 
rived at the city some hours after. Having 
taken a bath, whicli consumed ‘most of the 
‘remainder of the afternoon, and swallowed 
his evening meal, composed of most of the 
luxuries of the establishment, he proceeded 
to refresh his recollection of a clean white 
bed, which he found so interesting that he 
did not emerge from it until high noon of the 
next day. The afternoon was spent in trans- 
acting his business, getting his own pay- 
accounts cashed, and lounging gracefully on 
the piazza of the hotel with a cigar in his 
mouth, a julep in his hand, and his heels over 
the railing, meditating upon the contrast be- 
tween the duties and pleasures of soldiering 
—when, after he had been engaged as last 
described for two hours, he received a resound- 

-ing whack between the shoulders from a hu- 

man hand, and became conscious of the face 
of Lieutenant Lang beaming upon him 
through the smoke, full of tidings of great 
import. Lieutenant Lang was an officer on 
duty with the commissary department at 
Brashear, and Sly had seen him there at the 
depot the day before. 

“ Halloo, Ned Sly—here’s a pretty kettle of 
fish for you! Orders direct from army head- 
quarters for the 411th to return to the army 
instanter; and old Grizzly started up country 
again this morning with his command, all 
madder than blazes. Here’s a note for you.” 

The note was from the colonel, and con- 
firmed this unlooked-for intelligence; also 
directing the adjutant to rejoin the regiment 
immediately. 

The recipient of this intelligence was dis- 
appointed and irritated by it, as all the 411th 
had been before him; but he was too good a 

- soldier to think of anything else than implicit 
obedience, and the first train westward found 
a passenger. 

Arrived at Brashear City, a new trouble 
awaited him; the regiment had gone by 
steamer up the Bayou as far as New Iberia, 
some fifty miles, which Sly at once under- 
stood to imp§se upon him the necessity of a 
long and tiresome horseback journey before 
he could hope to overtake it. And since 
difficulties, like Hamlet’s sorrows, came 


“—-not single spies, 
But in battalions,” 
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our hero also speedily@earned, to his excessive 
dismay, that in the hurry of embarkation his 
good bay mare, fleet, strong, and faithful, had 
by mistake been taken aboard the transport, 
with all her equipments. 

* Well, now blame me if I can do anything, 
but stay here, or go back to New Orleans,” 
the adjutant exclaimed, more than half des 
pondingly, upon hearing this last morceau of 
bad luck; and he sat down on a stool in the 
quarter-master’s office. “Hang it, major, 
what can I do? I might wait for anuther 
boat.” 

“ You'll probably wait till the end of the 
war then, adjutant,” the little post-quarter- 
master briskly replied. “No sir; the Madi- 
son was the last boat we shall send up the 
Teche; General Banks’s base of supply is now 
on the Mississippi, at Springfield Landing; 
and if the army hasn’talready left Alexandria 
for Port Hudson it will mighty quick. Do seal 
see ?” 

“ Yes, I do,” the adjutantresponded, scenes 
into sudden excitement by the news, “I tell 
you what, major, by hook or crook, I’ve gat 
to reach my regiment as soon as it can be 
done.” 

“Well, go back to New Orleans, wait a 
week, and you can probably then reach the 
army around Port Hudson.” 

“I'd as soon wait a year as a week,” the 
impatient youth returned; “and I doubt if the 
regiment ever reaches Port Hudson by way 
of Alexandria. No, major, I want to start up 
country after the boys, right off—now. They 
are in the field, and I’ve no business any- 
where else. Can you beg, borrow, or ated! 
me a horse ?” 

“ There’s a drove of them, such as they are, 
running wild on the other side of the bay+ 
the leavings of those your regiment brought 
down. You can have the best one you are 
able to catch; but Lord love me, adjutant, 
you wont do so foolhardy a thing as to ven- 
ture up country alone? It’s full of guerrillas; 
you'll be murdesed before you have gone five 
miles. Doas I have advised you, which is 
the only sensible thing you can do.” j 

Bat Sly was not the man to be dissuaded. 
He understood perfectly well that the journey 
he proposed was perilous in the extreme to 
one in his uniform; it was highly probable 
that guerrilla detachments from Taylor’s dis- 
persed army had reappeared in the western 
country, Banks having now entirely evacuated 
it; and it was only reasonable to suppose 
that such lawless partisans as those com- 
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manded by the notofious Bailey Vincent 
might easily be so incensed by the rout of 
their army and the heavy tribute of live-stock 
which we had levied upon the country, as to 
slay at sight any detached Union soldier they 
might find. It would be no more than safety 
demanded to consider all this; but the adju- 
tant considered it only as adding an agreeable 
spice to his pfoposed journey; the spice of 
danger, which is not at all disagreeable to such 
sanguine-nervous temperaments as his; and 
he held firmly to his resolution. 

Bidding the quarter-master . good-by, he 
took a common army sad¢le and bridle under 
his arm, and crossed the bay with the aid of 
@ negro and a skiff. After spending two or 
three hours on the other side in chasing a 
troop of sorry-looking horses over a sugar- 
plantation, and impressing the services of all 
the negroes within sound of his voice, he suc- 

"ceeded in capturing the most promising of 
the number, and getting him saddled and 
dridled. With all that, he was not an animal 
of very great promise, and no adept in horse- 
flesh would have selected him for a trot at the 
Fashion Course, or a cavalry charge. He was 
a tall, long, lank animal, that could by dint of 
fudicious whipping and spurring be urged into 
a fair gallop, and compelled to keep it some 
time; one of those careful beasts that never 
go fast unless driven to it, and do no more 
than absolutely urged to. The adjutant was 
a critic in horseflesh, and with his thorough 
liking for a good horse he looked over this 
steed that was to carry him in quest of the 
41lth with a dubious eye. But it was the 
dest he could obtain; and making a virtue of 
his necessity, he mounted, strapped on his 
belt with his sword and revolver, and reso- 


lutely turned his back on Brashear. 


The further adventures of the adjutant be- 
fore he rejoined his regiment were many and 
interesting; but it is my purpose to detail 
only a few of them. His route lay in the 
track of the army, and he saw evidences 


along the way of its progress; here a sugar- 
mill had been fired and burned by a shell 


thrown at a reconnoitering party of the enemy ; 
a were d and torn by shot and 
shell-marks near the localities of the battles ; 
and burned and blown-up steamboats were 
visible in the Bayou. He rode generally 


from early morning till dark, stopping 


at the planters’ houses for meals and lodging, 
and meeting with a curious variety of treat- 
ment. None refused him bed and board; 
some granted it sullenly, and with an air that 
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plainly showed him that the blue he wore 
was distasteful to them; some were anxious 
to talk about the war, and learn all the news, 
but careful to express no opinion and betray 
no preference; and others, the timid Union- 
ists, treated him cordially, but gave little ex- 
pression to their feelings. 

“TI hope for the success of Banks’s army— 
but I hardly dare whisper it!” were the 
words with which our stanch old lover of the 
flag bid him adieu; and the sentiment was 
that of many others of Western Louisiana in 
those doubtful days. j 

The adjutant passed through Pattersonville 
and Franklin, and reached New Iberia three 
days after the regiment had left it. Up to 
this point the country was quieteand peace- 
ful; not a single armed man or sign of soldiers 
had he seen. Leaving New Iberia, he struck 
off across the prairie, and was making his 
way steadily towards Vermilion, when an ob- 
ject approaching him on the road a quarter of 
a mile off caused him to draw his revolver, 
and keep it ready cocked in his hand. And 
it by no means caused him to slacken his vigi- 
lance to discover, as he frequently did, that the 
suspicious object was a mounted man, and 
that he had a carbine in the hollow of his arm. 
Both reined up when they had approached 
within long pistol-shot, and began a parley. 

“Who are you?” Sly called out. 

“TI don’t mind telling you, if you are really 
what your uniform shows.” 

“Yes—I am Adjutant Sly, of the 411th 
New York, and be hanged to you!” our hero 
replied, keeping his pistol ready for a shot. 

“I am a Union courier, on my way from 
Alexandria to Brashear.” 

Thus relieving each other’s suspicions, the 


two approached and conferred together; and 


Sly obtained from the courier information 
which was important, if not alarming. He 
had passed the 411th on the march the day 
before, beyond Opelousas; the regiment was 
keeping straight on, and the colonel had told 
him that his orders did not allow him to stop 


short of the army, though he marched to 


Alexandria, and thence to Port Hudson. 

“And I don’t believe they can reach Alex- 
andria,” the courier added, “ before the army 
leaves there for the Mississippi, where it is 
now well understood it is going.” 


But the courier bad other news for the 
adjutant, of still more moment than this. 
Although he had himself seen no guerrillas, 


he had been repeatedly warned by friendly 
inhabitants that they were in the country; 
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and he told Sly of the killing of Captain 
Dwight, of General Banks’s staff, a little be- 
yond Washington, while the army was on the 
march to Alexapdria, of which the adjutant 
had not heard. Dwight had ridden a very 
short distance ahead of the advance, deeming 
himself entirely safe, when he was suddenly 
pounced upon by four or five mounted men 
in a lonely spot on the bank of Bayou Cocodir, 
and shot before he could either resist or fly. 
His dead body was found by the advance 
where he fell, and these particulars were ob- 
tained by the commanding general from an 
inhabitant of the country who witnessed 
deed from a distance.* : 
“Now I tell you what it is, adjutant,” the 
courier added, “I wouldn’t undertake to do 
what you’ve got before you for the year’s pay 
of all my company! By the time you get to 
the Comtableau the country will be swarming 
with guerrillas; and there is not a shadow of 
a chance for you to overtake your regiment. 
1 tell you you’) never get to Alexandria alive. 
You'd better come back with me to Brashear.” 
Adjutant Sly now understood the dangers 
of his journey much better than he had be- 
fore, and he admitted to himself that the 
prospect looked rather dubious; but still, men 
of his nerve and obstinacy are not the ones 
who easily retire from a difficult or dangerous 
undertaking. Nothing, I believe, short of a 
mathematical demonstration that he would 
certainly be killed if he continued on his 
course would have turned him back; and so, 
telling the courier that he guessed he would 
“pull through,” he bade him farewell, and 
rode on his lonesome and perilous way 


again. 
He passed through Vermilion, and thence 
over the dreary plains to Carrion Crow Bayou, 


arriving late at night at Opelousas. He passed 
the night with a hospitable old Frenchman, a 
neutral, a short distance beyond the city; and 
in the afternoon of the next day reached 
Washington. This place is well up country 


towards the Red River, being situated where 
Bayous Bluck and Cocodir (crocodile) unite 


to form the Comtableau. As he rode through 
the principal street he was greeted with looks 


* Fifteen of the most prominent men of the 
parish were seized and put in confinement by 


order of General Banks, as hostages for the 


rendition of the guerrillas who killed Captain 
Dwight. What ultimate disposition was made 
of them I do not know. They were probably 
released after a time. J.F.F. 
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of surprise, and with not a few scowls, from 
the people; and just as he had crossed the 
flank bridge over the river he was hailed by 
an aged negro who hobbled down the bank 
from his hut, and waved his crutch in the air 
to attract attention. Sly drew rein and 
waited for him; and the negro came up and 
laid his hand earnestly on the adjutant’s knee, 
while his eyes protruded with amazement — 
and alarm. 


“God bless you, Massa Sojer,” he said, 
* what de debbil you do up yere dis time now 
all alone? De garyilleys come past a heah 
las’ night—six, ten, fifteen ob ’em, ridin’ up 
de Bayou. You'll get cotched and killed, 
sure.” 

“When did the soldiers pass?” Sly asked, 
referring to the 411th. 

“Las’ night, ‘fore Bailey Vincent an’ his 
debbils went along. Dem garyilleys are hot 
after Yankee blood, and dey’ll cotch you 
certain. Better go back, massa.” 

The adjutant paused a moment, as this 
most palpable proof of his danger was pre- 
sented to him, and looked doubtfully up the 
Cocodir, along which his road lay. He could 
see it winding down from the upper country, 
under the thick frondage of cypress that hung 
over it, with the wrecks of boats laden with 
sugar or cotton strewn thickly along it, just 
as they had been hurriedly scattered or fired, 
and abandoned, upon the coming of the Union 
army. If he persisted in his determination, 
his own dead body might lie unburied be- 
neath these cypresses in twenty-four hours, 
or might be floating down the stream, the 
prey of the alligator. Behind him, in retréat, 
was certain safety; before him—what ? 

“But I wont go back!” was his thought. 


“The boys would laugh at me till the end of 
the war, if I rode so far alone through the 
enemy’s country to join them, and then gave 
up in fear when almost in sight of them. And 
I should never hear the last of it. No—I 
wont go back; Ill go on, in spite of Bailey 


Vincent and the devil, and I'll overtake the 


regiment as fast as I can.” 

So he rode on, the warnings and remon- 
strances of the friendly old negro following | 
him as far as he could hear. 

About the middle of the afternoon, to 


escape the intense heat of the sun, he rode 
into the shade of a leafy oak before d large 


brick house; and dismounting to relieve his 
hérse, he conversed a while with the women of 
the plantation,who came out to greet him ; one 
of the negroes meanwhile watering his horse. 
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. “You're one of Vincent’s men, I suppose ?” 
the overseer carelessly remarked. 

“T should think not,” the adjutant replied, 
with a laugh, brushing off the gray coating of 
dust that bad settled on him, and displaying 
the blue of his uniform. The overseer opened 
his eyes and mouth in consternation. 

“ God bless me, sir!” he exclaimed ; “I took 
you for a grayback ; what else could I think? 
Half a dozen of Vincent’s men were here this 
morning, and I suppose they are near by now. 
There's lots of Dick Taylor's fellows getting 
back about here, since Banks has withdrawn 
all his troops. Captain Dwight was killed 
right out there on the bank of the Bayou, 
not more than twenty rods from here—by 
these same chaps, I don’tdoubt. You don’t 
mean to go on?” 

“T think I shall,” the adjutant said, com- 
pressing his lips, and speaking through his 
teeth. What a splendid fellow for a forlorn 
hope this dogged young soldier would have 
been! 

“Then the Lord help you, sir; you are bent 
on your destruction!” the overseer returied. 
“ You'll be caught and killed by the guerrillas 
just as certain as you go on.” 

But our hero was not to be dissuaded. He 
had been hearing much of danger lately, but 
he had not seen any; and it was not at all 
like him to be frightened by shadows. Bid- 
ding the friendly overseer good-by, he 
mounted and rode on. 


During the rest of the afternoon, until al- 


most dark, he kept his revolver ready in his 
breast-pocket, and put his horse up at good 
speed. The many warnings he had received 
had by this time wrought him up to a 
high pitch of excitement; and calculating 
that at the farthest he could overtake the 
regiment by morning, he resolved to keep on 
all night, if necessary. 

It was just in the dusk of the evening, as 
he was riding along a part of the road that 
led through a strip of woods, that he was 
greeted by a lond hail from the wood. 

“Halt! Who’s there!” 

He drew rein and sat silently in the 
saddle, his heart seeming to leap to his mouth. 
The challenge was repeated: “ Who's there?” 

The adjutant sat silent and motionless and 
made no sign. He then heard a voice from 
the edge of the wood, saying: 

“There’s nobody there, Joe.” 

“T say there is!” ° 

“Come—don’t be a fool. Nobody’s passed 
for half an hour.” 


The Yankee Officer 


and the Partisans. 


“No; and I don’t mean anybody shall, if I 
can help it, without getting a good account of 
’em. But for all of you, Sim, the Yankees 
might surround us every vight.” 

“O bother. What was trumps?” 

“Bullets, I reckon!” And the speaker 
came out into the road, saying as he came, 
“T'll see if you wont answer.” 

The adjutant had at first thought that the 
danger might be evaded by his keeping silent, 
and moving quietly away at the opportune 
moment; but he soon realized that there was 
no hope of this. The figure of a man emerged 
from the gloom of the woods; and striding up 
to Sly, he exclaimed: 

“Now, blast ye—who are you, and why 
don’t you speak? I might have blown you 
through, and not been blamed for it, when 
you didn’t answer. Now—” 

He suddenly paused; the gilt buttons on 
the adjutant’s blouse, bearing the telltale 
eagle, attracted his attention, and with a 
shout of surprise and triumph, he seized the 
bit with one hand, and pulled at his pistol 
with the other. 

“A Yankee, by—! Sim—” 

They were his last words; without one 
feeling of enmity towards him as an in- 
dividual, but resolved to secure his own safety, 
and acting up to the resolution which he had 
made not to be captured, the adjutant 
promptly discharged his revolver into the 
man’s face. With a loud yell, coupled with a 
curse, he relieved his hold on the bits, and 
tumbled into the dust, while Sly dug his horse 
savagely with his spurs, and galloped on. 

At the sound of the pistol shot, coupled 
with the shout, the guerrillas swarmed out 
from their concealment in the woods, and 
quickly mounted their horses. The sentry 
was found dying in the middle of the road, 
and a few words from Sim, his incredulous 
companion, gave the leader of the troop the 
startling information that the man had been 
boldly shot down by a Yankee cavalryman, 
who had ridden up the road. 

“ Twenty-five dollars to the man that takes 
him!” the partisan leader shouted; atid 
jumping into his saddle he spurred furiously 
after the interloper, his whole troop following 
him closely. 

It was no race that followed; Sly had not 
been pursued one minute before he became 
satistied that the miserable animal he be- 
strode could not hold his own a single mile 
against his pursuers. In the gathering dark- 
ness he could see them following hard after 
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him, dim and shadowy, like phantom riders, 
but fearfully near, and closing the gap with 
every bound. Their shouts assailed his ears 
in a torrent of imprecations and epithets, and 
a carbine or pistol-ball now and then whistled 
past his head. His poor horse panted and 
groaned with distress as the adjutant spurred 
and belabored him; and presently the 
animal, half blinded with his exertions, ran 
heavily against a large tree, and sank down 
at its roots in a helpless heap. 

Some men would have considered all hope 
of escape at an end with that occurrence; 
but not so this man. There was not in our 
whole army so plucky, hopeful, courageous a 
fellow as he; and he seemed to acquire the 
power of resistance as the danger increased. 
He bounded from the back of the miserable 
old Rosinante, ran to the Bayou, which was 
but a few rods from the road, and plunged in, 
accoutred as he was. 

“There he goes, to the Bayou!” the parti- 
san leader shouted, discharging his pistol in- 
effectually in the direction named, and turn- 
ing his horse’s head the same way. 

The Bayou was not wide, and Sly was a 
good swimmer. A few muscular strokes 
brought him out of deep water, and he was 
wading ashore through the mud, when a 
flopping up and down of a dark body near 
him, accompanied by a kind of yawning roar, 
caused the officer to shiver aud thrill with 
fright as neither the guerrillas nor their 
bullets had done. Never noticing the bullets 
that splashed thickly in the water after him, 
he made all haste to the shore and threw 
himself at full length on the ground, weak 


from the over-tension of excitement, and ap- 
parently careless of the near approach of the 
guerrillas. 

“Follow, men—follow!?’ the leader sang 
out, as his horse leaped into the water. 
“Come on—we'll have him in a minute.” 

There was a rushing and splashing in the 
Bayou, other than that of the horse; his 
rider uttered a frantic, useless cry for help, 
fullowed by a painful shriek of terror and 
agony—and then the horse floundered wildly 
to the bank, where the adjutant caught him. 
Several of the partisan troop had followed the 
leader into the water; but with terrified 
shouts, “the alligator—the alligator!” they 
made haste to return, The increasing dark- 
ness hid the scene from view, and its worst 
terrors could only be imagined. For a few 
yards, unseen in the darkness, the life-blood 
of the unfortunate man crimsoned the muddy 
stream, while his mutilated body floated down. 

With this tragic occurrence the guerrillas 
ceased their pursuit; and Adjutant Sly, 
thankful for his deliverance, mounted the 
leader’s horse and rode on. 

He overtook the regiment by daylight of 
the following morning, and met with a joyful 
reception. His report that he had ridden the 
whole distance from Brashear City alone was 
hardly credited; and bluff old Colonel Grizzly, 
secretly overjoyed at the safe return of his 
valuable assistant, remarked: 

“ You’re a very imprudent young man, Mr. 
Sly, and one of these days you'll lose your 
rattle-brained head for it. And when you 
do, it will serve you right, Mr. Sly; yes sir, it 
will serve you right,” 


MY TRIP IN THE SALLY ANN, 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Dear reader, did you ever go to Nova 
Scotia in a schooner? If you ever did, then 
you need no advice of mine; but if you have 
not had that experience, read mine and be 
warned. 

I went to Nova Scotia once, and I went in 
a schooner; and ever since then I have hated 
that corner of the Atlantic through which my 
route led, and make a point of scratching out 
that odious little peninsula on all the maps I 
get hold of. What I shall do if the blue-noses 
should annex themselves, and dislocate the 
nose of my “old sunrise State” with a new 


orient, I do not know. Sufficient is the posi- 
tive evil, without searching for possible ill. 
Besides, I have a story to tell. 

Bessie Allen came to our house one spring 
morning in the year ’64, and, bursting into 
my room, says she: 

“Camilla, let’s go to Nova Scotia in the 
Sally Ann.” 

I had no suspicion even who Sally Ann 
might be, and had almost forgotten where 
Nova Scotia was, so long had it been since 
my school days, alas! 

“She starts to-night,’ says Bessie, “and 
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the trip will be an uncommonly fine one 
(however she found out!). I know a nice 
woman at Chibogue Point who has countless 
times asked me to go and see her; and you 
know that you are crazy to see the great tide 
in the Bay of Fundy. Mrs. Bates, that’s my 
friend’s name, is a nice little body, and has 
heaps of pretty things her husband brings her 
from abroad. He is a sea-captain, of course 
—everybody down that way is a sea-captain, 
and they have the most wonderful fans, and 
laces, and china, and gimcracks, and silks, 
and velvets that cost next to nothing. We 
can buy and make up a trunk-full while we 
are there. Mrs. Bates has a beautiful house 
at the Point, she told me all about it, and, as 
I said, she’s always teasing me to visit her. 
She’d be delighted to see you, she said she 
would. And so we'll go. We need no bag- 
gage. She can furnish us what we may want 
while there. Just put a pair of hose and a 
pocket-handkerchief or so in your pocket, and 
take a little reticule in your hand. Be ready 
at five o’clock precisely.” 

Here Bessie, all rosy with haste and ex- 
eitement, paused to take breath. 

I am naturally of a trusting disposition, and 
have a most beautiful aptitude for having the 
wool pulled over my eyes. Consequently I 
never suspected that Bessie meant any more 
than she said, or that she had any thought 
in her heart save the sudden and certainly 
rather unaccountably violent desire to see her 
dear friend, Mrs. Bates, of Chibogue Point, 
Nova Scotia. How was I to know that in 
this scapegrace’s larkings about town she had 
twice encountered a young man who looked 
like a hero of romance; that an accident hav- 
ing happened to Bessie the day before in the 
street, that is, she fell sprawling in the mud 
while trying to escape two belated cars driv- 
ing furiously in opposite directions, an omni- 
bus that had got mad with another omnibus 
and was determined to run by it, a hackney 
coach fearfully overloaded, and three of the 
smaller fry that were trying to dart between 
these more lumbering vehicles—on this diffi- 
cult and dangerous occasion, I say, the young 
man in question rushed to the rescue, assisted 
my friend to her feet, and pathetically hoped 
that she was not injured, and offered to call 
any number of carriages to take her home. 
And hadn’t she better step into Childs’s 
picture store and rest a while? 

Yes, Bessie rather thought she had better 
step into Childs’s. She felt very much fright- 
ened, and couldn’t possibly walk home then. 


My Trip in the Sally Ann. 


All this the jade told me afterwards, but 
then I knew nothing about it. 

When she went into the gallery, the gentle- 
man followed her, of course. He was very 
respectful and very delightful. He had a most 
exquisite little opera-glass in his pocket which 
he lent her to look at the pictures through, 
and they got talking of landscapes and of 
scenery, and she found that the stranger had 
visited foreign countries, and had just come 
from England. 

“Indeed, I am English,” he said, “though 
I have been in the States a good many times.” 

Bessie’s wits, already on the alert, now 
snapped at an idea. This man could be 
nothing less than a nobleman, or a very high 
commoner indeed. No common Englishman 
could possibly have so distinguished a look, 
could be so careful of his h-s, could have alto- 
gether beautiful whiskers drooping on either 
side of his chin, in the middle of which was a 
dimple enough to distract one. , 

“Dear me! if I could only find out who he 
is!” thinks Bessie. 

She begins to feel her way round by asking 
if he is making a long stay in the States now. 

“No,” he says, with a sigh, “I am obliged 
to go to Nova Scotia to-morrow. I take the 
schooner Sally Ann to Yarmouth.” 

“Why, how odd!” exclaimed the lying 
minx, with a sudden bright idea. “That’s 
just what I am going to do.” 

His handsome face became radiant with 
joy. 

“You are really going?” he exclaimed. “I 
shall have the pleasure of your company ?” 

“Smashed!” thought Miss Bessie, in her 
own mind. “ I’m good for a Lady Betty right 
off. But English people are particular. He 
will be shocked if I go skedaddling about the 
country in this manner. So she just made up 
a fine story about our intending to go, she 
and I, and how she didn’t know as my 
brother had engaged our passage, but she 
presumed he had, how she had a friend down 
there whom she wanted to see. And there 
she stopped. “I wont tell him that it’s only 
a little sea-captain’s wife I’m going to see,” 
thinks Bessie. “He may turn up his nose. 
As to a nobleman going in a schooner, that is 
nothing. Didn’t Lord Lomebody, one of the 
grandest noblemen in England, come over to 
St. Johns last year in a schooner, as a com- 
mon seaman, and they did not know him till 
they reached St. John and found that the 
governor-general was there waiting for him? 

Well, that is the way the jade took her 
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‘start, and the reason why she inveigled me 
into taking that deplorable trip from which I 
never thought to come back alive. 

My dear brother John had not engaged our 
passage for an obvious reason; but she flew 
off down to the store and sent him to T 

- wharf to do so, and to put us under the care 
of the captain, and bespeak the very best of 
accommodations for us. Poor John went 
obediently. Bessie had a way of making 
people stand’ round, and after dinner he 
escorted us down to the wharf. 

When I saw the Sally Ann I wanted fear- 
fully to go back home, and would have done 
so had I not been too proud to retreat at that 
late hour. Besides, our passage-money was 
paid. 

The schooner to which I found myself in- 
troduced was about as large as I had expected 
to see, and the dingiest craft I ever saw. It 
was clean enough, I suppose, as such things 
go, but the odors of oil, and of tar, and of fish, 
all the ghosts of long-past cargoes, yet linger- 
ed about it, and combined in one indescribable 
and entirely intolerable smell. The passengers 
were few, an old lady who had what she 


called “newralagy ” in her head, and a weakly | 


youngish woman who had the phthysic, and 
besides these, a remarkably handsome young 
man who sat at the further end of the vessel, 


whatever they call it, and watched us as we . 


came on board. Bessie never seemed to 
notice him, but kept chatting with John who 
hadn’t got over his astonishment at our sud- 
den and most unheard-of trip, and was 
speechless yet. Indeed, the poor fellow told 
me afterwards that he never realized what 
was going on till we were quite down the 
harbor, and then he had half a mind to 
charter a tug-boat and go after us. The only 
considerations that prevented ‘his doing so 
were, first, that he knew that a dozen 
tug-boats wouldn’t pull Bessie back from 
doing anything which she had set her mind 
on, and secondly, there was no tug-boat to be 
had high nor low. 

Well, we got off, and Bessie and I sat on 
deck and looked at the water, and out of the 
corners of our eyes at the remarkably hand- 
some man who presently began to approach 
us in a circuitous manner. 

“ How odd to find him here!” whispered 
Bessie. “I saw him yesterday. I tumbled 
down in the street and he picked me up. 
What in the world brought him here, do you 
suppose?” Then instantly I saw the trap 
into which I had fallen. 


“ Good heavens, Bessie!” I cried, in affright, 
“ what have you done? What sort of ascrape ~ 
have you got me into? Who is this whisker- 
ando who is coming to us?” 

“How should I know?” she pouted, then 
gave a sweet smile, for he was at our elbows. 
I was so horrified that I turned my back on 
him and wouldn’t speak; but they got on re- 
markably well without me, and I must say 
that I never before nor since listened to so 
utterly soft and sentimental a conversation 
between two strangers. It gréw late as they 
ch :tted, and I crossly requested Bessie to go 
to the cabin with me. 

Now I had not visited this domicil, but I 
had seen the proportions of the vessel we 
were in, and its general make; still, in spite 
of that, I had a full expectation of seeing the 
cabin door open into a long saloon, brightly 
carpeted, with sofas and berths, and red and 
white curtains, just as the passenger boats 
have. Instead of that, I found myself in a 
box about six feet square, with a hole at the 
top to let out the air, and no place but the 
door to let the air in. Four shelves comprised 
the furnishing of this box, on two of which 
were laid away our two fellow female 
passengers. 

“But I want to go to the cabin,” I said, 
indignantly. 

“ This is the cabin,” says Bessie. 

“ This—the—cabin !” I ejaculated in horror. 

“ Yes, to be sure. What does it look like?” 
said my betrayer, impatiently. 

“Look like!” I repeated, “I don’t know 
what it looks like. I never saw anything like 
it in all my life.” 

“ Well, then,” say#®Bessie, coolly, “ you've 
got something new ;” and she turned away. 

“ Where are you going?” I called after her. 
“Come back!” 

“ Why, on deck, to be sure,” she said, putting 
her head in at thedoor. “ You don’t suppose 
I’m going to stay in this place so long as I 
can keep my eyes open, do you?” 

With that she went back to her fine young 
gentleman, and they sat and talked sentiment 
till twelve o’clock. 

For me, beginning to feel seasick, and 
already utterly disgusted, I laid myself away 
on my shelf, and tried to go to sleep. But the 
bugs were awful, and the smells were awful, 
and the two other women were enough to 
drive one crazy. They kept up a constant 
bickering about the air. The woman with 
the “newralagy”” was afraid of taking cold, 
and wanted the door-and scuttle both shut, 
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which would have been about the same 
thing as heading us up in a tight barrel. 
The woman with the phthysic wanted both 
door and scuttle wide open, and there they 
had it. One wheezed and the other groaned, 
till I had half a mind to shut all up till the 
phthysicky woman should suffocate, then fling 
the portals wide till the neuralgic person 
should go into the convulsions which she 
protested she expected to fall into at every 
breath of air she felt, and so be well rid of 
both of them. But seasickness took all my 
energies. 

Bessie and I had brought some luncheon 
with us, and I found that the handsome 
passenger had a large stock of eatables, so we 
were not obliged to depend on the filthy cook, 


the very sight of whom took away what little. 


appetite I had. And we needed all we had 
with us; for, reader, let me tell the worst at 
once, we were a week on that trip to 
Yarmouth! A storm came up and blew us 
off our course, we were becalmed, everything 
happened to us—it was like a nightmare. And 
I was seasick all the time, and shut upin that 
box with those two women. Words fail—I 
cannot picture the horrors of that voyage. 

And all the time Bessie was as chipper as a 
bird. I will say.that she took pretty good 
care of me when I could get her to leave her 
beau, and she really did cheer us up some- 
times by turning everything into ridicule. I 
talked to her about the handsome passenger, 
and she blushed and looked interesting. She 
owned that she did not yet know his name, 
except that it was Arthur. He was very 
mysterious and tragical, and there was evi- 
dently some secret of jmportance. 

“ Bah! he’s an escaped convict,” said I. 

“He’s an uncommon man,” cried Bessie, 
enthusiastically. 

“You call him Arthur, do you?” I 
demanded. 

“TI don’t eall him anything,” said Bessie, 
and I knew by her looks that she was lying. 

I tried to say more, but she was off. That 
evening she came into the cabin again. The 
storm was over, and by morning we should 
be in Yarmouth. 

“What shall we do about going to Mrs. 
Bates’s? Ido not know. She’s a good sort 
of person, of course, but then they are as 
common as potatoes, you know, and our going 
there might stand in the way of our having 
any better acquaintances. I haven’t men- 
tioned to anybody that I knew her, and we 


might go to a hotel.” 
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“No, I thank you,” I said, most decidedly. 
“I was invited by you to visit Mrs. Bates, and 
Mrs. Bates I shall visit.” 

“But I don’t know as she wants us,” said 
Bessie, artfully. 

“She’s going to have us, whether she wants 


us or not,” said I, with iron resolution,* © 


though my face began to flame up at the 
idea of going where I wasn’t wanted. 

Bessie came to bed late as usual that night, 
and I heard her sighing in a way that proved 
there must have been a great amount of 
sentiment talked on deck. 

The next morning Yarmouth was in sight, 
a long, black strip of a town stretching gray as 
a mud-town along the shore after we had 
passed the bold headland of Chibogue. I got up 
and dressed myself (we had nothing to eat, 
and were nearly starved), and we made ready 
to land. I felt so much better that I answer- 
ed the handsome passenger civilly when he 
asked after my health. The passage didn't 
seem to have disturbed him in the least. 

I found out on that occasion what becomes 
of the worn-out stage-coaches when tliey 
can’t use them any longer in the State of 
Maine, running them on rainy days out of 
Bath, Bangor, and so eastward to Calais; they 
sell them in Chibogue for hackney-coaches ; 
certainly I never did see so terribly hackneyed 
a coach as that one we got into on the wharf 
at Yarmouth, Bessie and I, and the handsome 
passenger. 

“Let him take you first,” said the gentle- 
man, obligingly. 

“O no!” says Bessie. “You first. Weare 
going a good way.” 

“T am going a good way,” replied the 
gentleman. 

“But we are going to Chibogue,” she forced 
herself to say. 

“And I am going to Chibogue,” says the 
gentleman, beginning to look uneasy. 

Bessie blushed, and cast down her eyes. 
Here was devotion! This man would follow 
her even to Chibogue! 

I interposed, giving my explanation as 
concisely as though I had written it out and 
learned it by heart. 

“We are going to Mrs. Captain Bates’s 
house to make a short visit, she being a friend 
of Bessie’s; and as I am in haste to be at my 
journey’s end, we will be set down first, if you 
please.” 

The stranger’s face was very red, and his 
manner very embarrassed. He hesitated a 


* moment, then said with difficulty: 
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“T am going to Captain Bates’s house, and 
Mrs. Captain Bates is my wife, and I am 
Captain Bates,” and he looked at Bessie as if 
the day of judgment had come. 

Bessie sat and stared at him five minutes 
without ceasing, her eyes and mouth wide 
open, an expression of utter astonishment 
gradually changing to an expression of utter 
disgust. Then she jumped as if she were shot, 
and put her head out the window: 

“ Driver, go instantly to the best hotel in 
town!” she cried, then buried her face in her 
hands, and looked up no more till it was time 
for her to squabble with the driver about fare, 
she, not understanding how to make change 
there, and fiercely resenting the idea of dis- 
count, and he, turning up his nose at our 
money. Captain Bates kept his head out the 
coach window all the time, and looked not 
round even to say farewell. 

“ When does the steamer start for Boston ?” 
demanded Bessie, as soon as we were in the 
hotel parlor. 

“Tt starts in three hours, ma’am,” was the 
answer. 

“ Bring us breakfast at once, and have a 
carriage to take us to the steamer,’ she 
commanded, imperiously. 
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When we were alone there was silence for 
amoment. Then she spoke: 

“To think of being so cheated!” she cried. 
“ The man isa villain to pretend that he was 
a gentleman, I always thought there was 
something vulgar about him. Weren’t his 
side-whiskers horrid? He committed ever so 
many blunders in grammar, and he doesn’t 
keep his finger-nails nice, Odious wretch! 
And to be afraid that we would stoop to tell 
his wife of him!” 

Breakfast came, and we ate it, the carriage 
came, and we got into it, and presently my 
aching bones were deposited on a sofa in the 
cabin of the steamer. And so that girl toted 
me back to Boston again. , 

I said nothing till I was on terra firma, and 
once more in my dear native country, where 
freedom reigns; then the instant I set my 
feet on the sacred planks of T wharf, I turned 
then and there, and in the face of the world, 
gave Bessie Allen as good a pair of boxed 
ears as she ever had in her life, 

O, the lies that girl has told about our 
trip would fill a volume. She declares I 
carried her off. Did you ever? 


“THE INUNDATION. 


BY GEORGZ H. COOMER, 


“T ASSURE you,” said Mrs. Hayden, warm- 
ing at the name of Osceola, “that none of 
you Eastern and Northern ‘people know the 
Indians. They have their great men and 
their small men; they have their vagabonds, 
as we have ours; but as a race, they possess a 
sense of honor and of gratitude that might 
put the whites shame. During the Semi- 
nole war we lived in Florida, where my 
father owned a plantation, but so far removed 
from the Indian territory that no great danger 
of attack was apprehended. There occurred, 
when I was about eighteen, a temporary 
suspension of hostilities. The red men were 


nearly starved out, and their leaders had a: 


‘talk’ with the United States officials, result- 
ing, howeyer, only in a resumption of:arms. 
“One day during this incidental calm, my 
father went from home on a visit to a 
Spaniard named Romera, who occupied a 
plantation at the distance of twenty miles, 
and nearer the scene of war than ours. It 


was a business call, my father having learned 
that Romera wished to dispose of his estate. 
Soon after his de my mother was 
taken iH, and.so violent was the attack that 
our favorite house-servant, a good, motherly 
old negress, found her skill in medicine at 
fault, and I became exceedingly alarmed. 
The only physician of whom we had any 
knowledge lived at a great distance, but I 
despatched a servant on a fleet horse to 
summon him. 

“The negro had but just departed, when, 
looking towards a forest that skirted our 
plantation on one side, I observed a number 
of Indians emerge from it and approach the 
house. The state of truce existing had 
doubtless given them confidence to stray 
beyond the swampy tract where for years the 
red warriors had so heroically held their own; 
where Lieutenant Dale had fallen at their 
hands, and where Alligator with his people 
*had so nobly struggled against the trained 
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force of Colonel Zachary Taylor. Our field 
hands were all at work where we could 
neither see them nor make them hear us, for 
those Florida plantations were very large, 
and there were about the house only my 
mother, the younger children and myself, 
together with three or four negro women. 

“Had not my mother been ill, we might 
have fled; but as it was, we had only to await 
the danger, with little hope from the precari- 
ous truce of which we had been informed. 
As the sombre-looking caravan neared, how- 
ever, and the dusky figures occasionally half 
turned to address their companions or to gaze 
about them, I pereeived that several of the 
band carried pappooses slung upon their 
shoulders, and further observation convinced 
me that we had to deal only with women and 
children; yet as there were no less than 
fourteen of them, we were completely at their 
mercy in case their attitude should be hostile, 
and much as Aunt Rosa, the negro nurse, 
loved my mother, she was not equal to the 
ordeal of confronting the new comers, not 
only herself but her sable companions vanish- 
ing like dark veins of mist when the shrill- 
voiced Indians halted at the door. 

“T met the intruders with the best grace I 
could assume. They looked excessively weary, 
and all of them had an emaciated appearance. 
The poor little children that they led by the 
hand were piteous in the extreme, and even 
the pappooses seemed to ghare the general 
misery. The squaws could not speak a word 
of English, but by signs they told me that 
they wanted food. Poor creatures! I knew 
it well; and the moment that their condition 
became apparent my@error left me. It hap- 
pened that we had a large quantity of food 
already cooked; this I gave them; and my 
father having the day previous killed a deer, 
I made signs to my guests that it was at their 
disposal. Several of our cows were near the 
house, and now calling loudly to Aunt Rosa 
and the other servants, I succeeded in draw- 
ing them from their various hiding-places, 
and ordered them to obtain enough new milk 
to satisfy the entire band. 

“With what avidity the starved children 
drank! and I could see that the stoical 
squaws relaxed their hard, pinched features, 
as, turning their eyes from their little ones, 
they fixed them upon myself. What a ciréle 
it was! Seated beneath the great trees in 
our dooryard were nine women and five 
children, besides the pappooses at the back. 
Their long hair reached away to the grass, 
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and under the low foreheads the black eyes 
twinkled and glittered. The little pappooses 
were the color of new pennies, and I well 
remember how they would wink as the sun- 
rays fell across their faces through the 
interstices of the foliage. 

“Meantime our field hands, twenty in 
number, probably warned by the female 
negroes, returned to their collection of cabins 
and began to gather about us. The scale of 
strength was now turned, and it became 
evident that the Indians looked with some 
apprehension upon my acquisition of a force 
so much superior to their own. I, however, 
took pains to set them at ease. All the 
while my mother had been greatly suffering, 
and my attentions had been divided between 
her and our famishing visitors. At length, 
while I was within doors, one of the latter 
entered. She made signs indicative of pro- 
found gratitude, and gave me to understand 
also that she was poor, very, very poor. Then 
taking from beneath her blanket a powder- 
horn, and glancing over her shoulder as if 
afraid that her companions should witness 
the act, she presented it to me. It was full 
of powder. Of course I could value such a 
present but little for its intrinsic worth, yet 
for this very reason the simplicity of the 
forest child in offering it moved me _to tears. 
It was all that she had to give. Wife, no 
doubt, of a Seminole brave, she had-taken the 
powder from his lodge. It came between her 
little ones and starvation. But the marvel- 
lous value attached to the article by her 
martial race, made her tremble for the 
consequence should her blanketed husband 
know of the deed. All this I saw at a glance, 
and returning the gift, signified to her that 
the Seminole hunters might need it for the 
chase. 

“Perceiving that my mother was ill, she 
now approached the bedside find looked, ear- 
nestly upon the patient, felt the fevered pulse 
and laid her hand on the burning forehead. 
Then gliding from the door and speaking a 
few words to her companions, she disappeared 
in the forest. The others now one by one 
entered the room, and never was I more 
impressed with the severe simplicity of nature 
than when those dusky shapes came each 
noiselessly to look upon my sick mother. 
Their blankets, descending to the floor, their 
moccasins of deer-skin, their coal-black, un- 
trained hair, and their impassive but wild 
faces, were all eloquent of the wilderness. 
There was a spirit in the scene that spoke of 
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the old oaks, and the mosses, and the black, 
dismal pools. 

“Presently she who had gone to the forest 
returned with various herbs, and placing 
them in my hands, signified that I should 
steep them for my mother. I immediately 
did so,-and upon administering the liquid, 
the result was surprising. My mother almost 
instantly expressed a sense of relief, and in 
half an hour she had nearly recovered. The 
young squaw by signs directed me as to the 
future use of the herbs, and then, ladened 
with provisions, the dark train moved away 
to the woodland. 

“My father, upon returning, informed us 
that he had purchased Romera’s plantation, 
which, however, would not be vacated by its 
present occupant for a considerable time. 
Romera, he said, had a day or two previous 
driven away some Indian women and 
children, and in relating the circumstance, 
boasted, ruffian-like, that, as they had been 
somewhat tardy in quitting the plantation, 
he had hastened their departure by sending 
after them a rifle ball. From a conversation 
between two of the field hands father had 
learned that a little Indian girl was wounded 
by the shot. 

“The barbarous villain! I could imagine 
the poor mother conveying her dying little 
one into the forest. Would not the stern 
men of the eagle quills avenge the deed? 
True the War-path was far away, but might it 
not be traced nearer? True there existed an 
armistice, but could it shield the base-hearted 
Spaniard who had already broken it? 

“Tt was not long ere hostilities were re- 
sumed, and many a stirring tale was brought 
to our ears of Osceola and his warriors. The 
United States troops, however, constantly 
between ourselves and the various scenes of 
strife, seemed to offer effectual protection. At 
the end of three months my father, my 
mother and myself visited the Romera plan- 
tation, from which the former owner was 
now about removing. Remembering the 
poor little child, I looked with disgust upon 
the unfeeling white man while he talked of 


having slaughtered Seminoles upon various” 


occasions as if they had been only wild beasts. 
Poor little Indian girl, What of the hapless 
mother? What of the tall brave who some- 
where trod the war-path with his rifle and 
belted hatchet ? 

“While he remained at the plantation, 
there came thither some half dozen United 
States soldiers, who informed us that their 
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detachment had been routed in a desperate 
battle with Osceola, and that they were the 
only survivors. Three times had they broken 
the Indian array, but the voice of the great 
chief, which they could hear above all the 
clamor, had inspired his warriors with heroic 
courage, and thrice they bad rallied to the 
charge. A hundred soldiers had fallen before 
their hatchets; a provision train was captured, 
and Osceola’s men were no longer famishing. 

“ The intelligence awakened serious appre- 
hengjons. Other detachments of troops were 
not -very far away, yet for the moment the 
barrier between ourselves amd the enemy was 
removed, and I could not help feeling glad 
that we were not to liyf on the Romera 
plantation, but only to let it. 

Towards night there commenced falling 
one of the most remarkable rains ever expe- 
rienced in Florida. It was a flood pouring 
from cloud to earth like an ocean. My young 
brothers and sisters, four in number, under 
the care of the faithful negro servants, were 
at home, and on their account we were 
anxious to return that evening; but the 
pouring torrent forbade. The rivers in our 
neighborhood were already greatly swelled by 
rains which had fallen further up the country, 
and it would require but little in addition to 
cause an overflow of the banks. Hence, 
while the rain roared upon the roof, and the 
thunder crashed with terrific reverberations, 
our thoughts wandered to our dear ones. 
They were from six to twelve years old, and 
having never witnessed anything approaching 
to the uproar of this tempest, would un- 
doubtedly feel much alarm; nor might terror 
be the worst result, 

“At daybreak the storm abated, and soon 
after, mounting our horses, my mother and 
myself, like most southern ladies being expert 
horsewomen, we set out for home, The way 
was intolerably bad, and often we, turned 
aside to avoid roaring torrents or impassable 
gullies. It was on one of these occasions, and 
just while we were sheltered by a clump of 
trees, that my father, rising in his stirrups, 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. Its 
cause was soon apparent; for, dashing, plash- 
ing and springing past us at a furlong’s 
distance, three horsemen shot into view. 
Two of them wore the blue coats of United 
States soldiers, while the third, dressed as a 
civilian, rode the favorite cream-colored horse 
of Senor Romera, and was doubtless the 
Spaniard himself. Behind rose horrid yells, 
and following fast came twenty mounted 
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‘Seminoles. We saw it all—they had attacked 
‘the plantation, had killed four of the soldiers, 


and were now pursuing the remaining two 
and Romera. The Spaniard had neither wife 


“nor child; I was glad of that. 


“They were soon out of sight, and the 
cowardly Spaniard, careful of no one’s safety 
but his own, was evidently making for our 
plantation, hoping among the confusion of 
negroes and whites to escape. So great was 


‘father’s anxiety that he spurred forward, 
resolving if the children should be in pegil to . 


die with them; and mother and myself, he 
could not keep us back, dashed after him. 
But, upon mounting higher land, we saw the 
plantation wholly submerged. The two 
soldiers and Romera had turned aside from it 
across an arm of the flood, and the hindmost 


‘of the Indians were just disappearing. Our 


house was in ruins, and we’could see the 
cbildren clinging to the wreck, with faithful 
Aunt Rosa in their midst.“ Our own position 
was upon a peninsula of rising ground, with 
the river rushing past upon one side, and in 
front a wide torrent almost equal to another 
river making off at a right angle. Beyond 
the river and above our standpoint was the 
wreck of the platitation. Upon setting out 
on our journey we had crossed in a boat, the 
negroes guiding over the horses which swam 
the stream. But now we doubted if the 
animals could swim agaiust so strong a 
current. It was necessary at first to cross the 
wide inflowing arm, to arrive opposite the 
house before venturing upon the main 
stream, 

“Bidding us remain where we were, father 
plunged his horse into the water, and with 
much difficulty reached a spot opposite the 
children. But the wide river was now before 
him; and just at this moment we saw Aunt 
Rosa, while attempting to assist a fellow- 
servant, fall off her frail support, and together 
with her unfortunate companion disappear 
beneath the current. The children were 
alone in the waste of waters. This was more 
than mother could bear without an effort to 
reach them. We were almost frantic, and 
urged our horses forward; they became un- 
manageable at the very outset, rearing and 
snorting as their hoofs sank in the miry 
earth, and mother was thrown into the 
torrent. In attempting to grasp her I lost 
my balance, and both horses struggled rider- 
less to the shore, thence galloping to a 
distance. We were not yet beyond our 
depth, and succeeded iu regaining the bank. 


“We now saw father swimming his horse 
across the stream above, and we saw, too, 
that the wreck to which the children clung 
was in motion. It had broken asunder, and 
my little sister Mabel, six years old, was sep- 
arated from the others, with only our favorite 
house-dog Cleopatra and two little puppies 
for company. The dog manifested a sense of 
the dismal situation. Her nose was pointed 
upward, and she was evidently dolefully 
howling. One of the puppies sat ditectly 
under its mother; the other was just clam- 
bering upon the raft. There was still a third, 
which we did not at first see, and which, with 
its little tan and white head out of water, was 
struggling towards its more fortunate com- 
panions. Father was making directly towards 
his little Mabel, but managing his horse with 
some difficulty, as the side current rendered 
his course uncertain, when suddenly we saw 
the animal struggle violently, as if in contact 
with some floating mass beneath the surface. 
Father was using his arms vigorously to clear 
himself from something in his way, which we 
soon perceived was a huge drift tree; but in 
spite of all his endeavors, the horse went from 
under him and he remained clinging to the 
branches. I cannot recall that moment 
without something of the agony I then felt. 
O, it was dreadful! Father utterly powerless, 
and our dear little treasures drifting to sure 
destruction. I had almost lost the sense of 
my position, it seemed so like an awful dream, 
when mother cried out: 

“*There are the Indians! there are the 
Indians! O it is worse and worse! They will 
kill my little ones if they can reach them? 

“The Seminoles were on the same side of 
the river with ourselves, but considerably 
above us; and now we saw them streaming 
down to the bank, the water that overflowed 
the flat land being splashed and thrown in 
spray by their spirited horses. Then wading 
more slowly the animals reached the deep 
stream, and stretched their limbs in strong 
and labored swimming. They were heading 
right for father and eur darlings, having 
divided in.two parties. Ina state of feeling 
that I cannot describe, we awaited the result. 
Would their fierce hatchets descend upon 
those beloved heads? Why did they not 
sound the war-whoop? 

“Nearer and nearer they approached the 
forlorn sufferers, and at last a number of 
them surrounded my father. I then observed 
for the first time that they had a led horse, 
while the Indian who had before ridden him 
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remained on the bank. This horse I saw my 
father mount. Almost at the same moment 
the other party reached the children, and 
now bearing them in their arms they ap- 
proached the spot where we stood, returning 
to the same side of the river, as it offered 
the safest landing-place. All our sweet little 
flock were prisoners, but it was, something 
that they were rescued from immediate death, 
and there was at least a chance for hope. 
With all the courage we could summon we 
prepared to meet the terrible redmen, and 
with them depart for the Seminole country. 
“No sooner had they reached firm land 
than both mother and myself, disregarding 
the presence of the grim warriors, rushed 
forward and clasped the children to our 
hearts. In the meantime others of the 
Seminoles joined us, and with them as pris- 
oners were the two United States soldiers. 
Looking up from the dear little children, we 
saw about us a circle of warriors, in whose 
stoical faces I in vain tried to read our doom. 
Not a word had they spoken to interrupt the 
holiness of the meeting between ourselves 
and the children; but now an Indian of a tall 
and finely-moulded figure advancing to my 
father addressed him. As he did so, I shud- 
dered to see in his belt a scalp with black 
hair of a peculiarly crisp appearance, and such 
I recollected was the hair of Senor Romera. 
“*Osceola is a great Seminole chief? he 
said, ‘and the white brave has heard of his 
deeds. Osceola stands before the white 
brave. Three moons since the Seminoles 
talked with their enemies. There was no 
war. Osceola was far away, and his women 
and children had no food. They visited a 
white man’s lodge, and he shot the little child 
of Osceola. But his rifle is silent; his scalp 
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is in Osceola’s belt. The Great Spirit is 


good; the little child did not die. Osceola’s 
people came to your squaw and your daughter, 
and returned to their lodges with food. The 
Seminole cannot forget; toYay he has re- 
membered, and the white brave’s people are 
safe. It is well’ 

“Never before nor since have I been so 
happy, so grateful. I flung myself at the feet 
of the great chief and prayed Heaven to bless 
him. But Osceola said the Great Spirit knew 
—the daughter of the paleface need not tell 
him. 

“Then father petitioned the chief for the 
lives of the two soldiers, and upon their 
solemn promise that they would not again 
invade the Indian country, they were liber- 
ated. The government of course would not, 
under the circumstances, compel them to 
break their parole. 

“*The blue-coats stood in Osceol:.’s way,’ 
said the chief. ‘They were a hundred strong. 
They fought for their great father’s gold. 
Osceola fought for his country and for his 
child. Osceola beat them with forty warriors,’ 

“The grateful chief conducted us to a place 
of safety from the inundation, and then bade 
us farewell. Father repaired the plantation 
to the best of his ability, but soon after sold 
both that and the one which he had lately 
purchased. We came North, but from that 
day to this when I have heard the Seminoles 
characterized as murderers and wretched 
vagabonds, my heart has burned with indig- 
nation, Vagabonds, indeed! For years and 
years they defended their country with a 
heroism unsurpassed by any people; and 
shall we condemn them for the very deeds 
which made Wallace a hero and Leonidas 
immortal ?” 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 


THERE is nothing more fascinating to us 
than to sit down among a company of “old 
salts,” and listen to the yarns they are so 
fond of spinning of their perils and adventures 
atsea. Therefore it is that we are a frequent 
evening visitor at the “ Buoy and Anchor,” a 
well-known tavern in the commercial town of 
——, which is a general resort for the masters 
and mates when in port—a sort of Marine 
Exchange, where the web-footed gentry are 
wont to congregate and talk over the rates of 
freight, the state of foreign markets, the 
qualities of well-known vessels in the mer- 
chant service, and the results of late, and the 
prospects of anticipated voyages, the conver- 
sation gradually and almost invariably 
terminating in the relation, by one or the 
other of the company, of his personal ‘experi- 
ences when afloat, or the adventures of a 
shipmate, or of some interesting facts which 
he had picked up while drifting about the 
world. 

In stormy weather it is generally “high 
change” at the Buoy and Anchor, and on 
one of the late disagreeable evenings we 
directed our steps thither and took our 
accustomed seat around the ample hearth, 
from which a glowing sea-coal fire sent forth 
a cheerful though fitful light. Of course, on 
such a night we found a full company. 
Among the party we recognized the same 
rugged forms, the same weather-beaten faces 
we have, year after year, been accustomed to 
meet; “regular diners,” they are called, whose 
absence would be sadly missed. Indeed, some 
three or four of them have come to be con- 
sidered as fixtures, without which the old 
tavern would seem to be incomplete. 

Having loaded our pipes—one is obliged to 
smoke in self-defence—and after the usual 
desultory remarks on the weather, etc., quite 
an animated discussion sprung up in relation 
to the present Cuban difficulties, which 
branched off to the piratical exploits of 
Semmes in the late Rebellion, and finally 
settled down on the war of 1812. Touching 
this war one of the party related a story, 
which he called “Running the Gauntlet,” 
which we will give as nearly as possible in 
his own words. It being merely a relation of 
facts, there was, of course, no attempt at 


embellishment, which would have detracted 
from rather than added to the interest of the 
narrative. 

“The enterprise of Yankees,” said Captain 
B——,, knocking the ashes from his pipe, “is 
proverbial. United to the active brain and 
cunning hand of the landsman, the Yankee 
tar is characterized by a daring and resolute- 


ness not to be found, I verily believe, in any 


other race or class of men. I speak of the 
sailor of oklen times, when we were boys, 
not of the miserable swabs that man our ships 
at the present day. If there was the slightest 
chance of écurning an honest penny, you 
would find his barky’s jibboom poking saucily 
about the poles, or see his nutshell of a craft 
dashing gallantly over unknown seas, with all 
the confidence of an old liner. 

“In the same pursuit, too, you would see 
him fearlessly running the gauntlet of a 
blockading squadron, and if captured, some- 
how or other contriving, like an eel, to slip 
through the enemy's fingers, I have a story 
to tell on this point, continued Captain B—, 
which you may rely on in every particular. 
The facts were related to me many years ago 
by Mr. S——, the only survivor of the affair, 
I believe, and who was the boy Billy men- 
tioned in the narrative. The names and 
dates will be correctly given, and I doubt not 
there are many now living in Salem and 
Providence who will remember the incidents 
I am to relate to you.” 


Immediately after the declaration of war in 
1812 our entire coast was swarming with 
British cruisers, and every craft that ventured 
outside was pounced upon by our watchful 
enemy, hawk-like, so that a coastwise trip 
was, in fact, a complete running of the 
gauntlet, and he was a lucky fellow who 
escaped capture. 

Notwithstanding the chances were so 
greatly against them, many there were who 
stood ready to risk the hazard in considera- 
tion of the immense profits reaped from a 
successful voyage. There was something, 
too, in the nature of the enterprise that 
suited well their daring character. They 
“calculated” on being taken, but rather 


“guessed as how” they would give Johnny 
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Ball the slip; for it mast be conceded, though 
John is a pretty shrewd chap in the main, he 
is not a ¢ireamstanee to Brother Jonathan, 
who can outwit him with hie eyes shut. 

‘In the fall of the year, some three or four 
months after the declaration of war, a fleet of 
eight or ten’ sail, generally small craft, weré 
fitted out at Salem by Willard Paul and 


others, intended for the Philadelphia floor 
trude, Philadelphia flour at that time being’ 


the. principal braid’ used. Among them was 
the séhooner Fox, belonging to Mr. Willard, 
a well-known mérchant in that day. The 
Fox was a little fore-and-after of about fifty 
tons, The fall complement of lier crew was 
three men and one boy, viz., Samuel Hodgdon 
master, George Heussler mate, an old experi- 


enced pilot by the name of Eldridge, and the’ 


boy Bill. She was in ballast, save, stéwed 


away in her ruti, was a barrel of American 


gin, fresh and fiefy from the still, without 
which, or something equally potent, for those 
were not strictly temperance times; no vessel's 
outfit was considered perfect. Thus manned 
and equipped, the Fox topped her boom and 
was off, with a fair wind and a good promise 
of a safé run; for a late arrival brought in- 
formation that the bay was free from cruisers. 


For three days the little craft went jauntily | 


on her course unmolested, and at the close of 
the third, a clear sea still before them, they 
took a “ pull at the peak” all round for the 
successful prosecution of their voyage thus 
far. They were in the best possible humor, 
and the old pilot chuckled heartily at the 
thought of having given the “ Britishers” the 
slip. 


sélves off Great Egg Harbor, and, greatly to 


their chagrin, in the close neighborhood of a 


strange sloop-ef-war. Something very like an 
oath burst from the pilot’s lips at the mrweb 
come sight. Running away was out of the 
question, and in answer to one or two rather 
pressing invitations, sent by a messenger that 
did not stand on forms and ceremonies, the 
Fox reluctantly hauled her wind and stood 
for ty strange craft. 

“Nabbed, by Jupiter!’ said the old ‘pilot, 
squirting a small cataract of tobacco-juice to 


leeward, as he saw a boat lowered and put off 


from the cruiser filled with men. 

In a short time Captain Hodgdon was 
politely informed, by a lieutenant in charge 
of the boat, that he was a prize to his 
majesty’s sloop-of-war Prometheus, 17 guns, 
and that the company of himself and mate - 
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On the fourth morning they found them- | 
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was particularly desired on board. There was 
no help for ft, and the summons Was at once: 
obeyed. Mounting their captor’s side they - 
stepped on her deck, with feelings anything” 
bat agreeable, as you may well suppose. 

They were imtmediately ordered aft, and 
searcely had ‘they Goffed their tarpaulins to’ 


the representative of his majesty, than, true 
to his Yankee instincts, the skipper began to 
chaffer with his captor for the release of his 
craft. The ¢ommander at fifst would not 
listen to his propositions, but declared his 
intention to barn her forthwith. By dint of 
perseverance, however, the skipper prevailed | 
upon him to come to terms, and the captor 
agreed, for a certain sum in specie; to permit: 
the schooner to be ransomed. 

Not having the funds on board, but being 
provided with letters of credit, it was'settled 
that Captain Hodgdon should land at Great 
Egg Hartor, draw on his owners, ¢ash the bill 
and rettirn with the needful.. Landing for’ 
that purpose, the captain found that he could 
not procure the specie until the next day. 
Much time was consurned in negotiating the 
bills, and it was late in the afternoon when 
the skipper returned. The commander 
agreed to wait until the mext morning, threat- 
ening that if the money was not forthcoming 
by a certain hour in the forehoon, to “burn, 
sink and destroy,” as ‘his orders ran. 

Captain Hodgdon and his mate were per — 
mitted to go on board theit vessel for the 
night, which was in charge of a middy and 
nine men. During the night the two vessels - 
were to lay off and on the harbor close in 
company, although, with such a foree on 
board thé schooner, not the least suspicion 
wis entertained of an attempt at recapture. 

The prospect was anything but cheering as 
the skipper stepped again on board his little 
craft, and he paced her deck In not the most 
amiable humor. Their capture was a bitter 
pill to all of them. Not relishing the idea, 
however, of making such an unprofitable 
voyage if the ransom money was paid, nor of © 
seeing the Fox burned and themselves pris- © 
oners if it was not, Heussler the mate and the 
bey Bill laid their heads together to hatch a. 
plan to retake the schooner; rather a formid-. 
able undertaking, it must be confessed, with 
ten armed men on board, and the guns of the. 
sloop-of-war, like sleeping thunder, frowning: - 


upon them. Undeterred by the almost hope- 


lessness of ‘their task, Heussler atid Bill 
arranged a plot, giving the and pilot: 
a hint oftheir purpose. 
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Impatiently and -not a little anxiously did 
the boy Bill wait for the approach of night, 
- for on him alone depended the success of the , 
plan they had matured. The. responsibility 
was great, but he felt equal to the’ occasion. 
The sun at last disappeared, and as the 
evéning shades began to gather about them, 
he set about the accomplishment of his task. 
At this time the two vessels had made con- 
siderable offing and were lying to, the sloop- , 
of-war under reefed topsails, and the Fox , 
immediately under her guns, with her helm 
lashed a-lee, her fore and mainsails trimmed — 
close aft, and her jib hauled to windward. 

About eight o’clock Heussler and the pilot 
turned in, while the captain and the midship- 
man, a very gentlemanly young fellow, by the 
way, sat chatting together in the cabin over a 
dim light. The boy Bill in the meantime . 
remained on deck with the privateer’s men, 
who were clustered around the windlass 


cracking jokes, spinning yarns, and whiling - 


away the time as best they could. Bill was: 


squat amongst them listening apparently with - 


the liveliest interest to the stories of the old 
salts, occasionally throwing in a word and 


laughing heartily at the relation of their - 


adventures, most of which were of a humor- 
ous turn. 

* Look here, you spawn of a Yankee!” said 
one of the men, as he wound up his yarn, 
“you have been sitting there this half hour 
grinning like a chessy cat, bad manners to 
you! Can’t you lend a hand to help kill the 
time ?” 

“What can I do?” was Bill’s laughing 
rejoinder. 


“Have you never a plug of tobacco about © 


you, youngster? I’m blest if I’ve not been 
on short allowance of tarred rope these two 
months or more!” 

“T’ve none about me,” said Bill; “but. if I 
could get at the skipper’s chest, I might 
smuggle a bite for you. I'll tell you what, 
though,” he continued, lowering: his. voice, 
“there’s a barrel of prime gin in the hold, 
and if you'd like to wet your whistles, I guess 
Ican hookadrop. The old man wont mind 
it, seeing’s he'll get clear in the morning. 
How will that suit you?” 

“Suit!” said an old sea-dog, his eyes snap- 


ping and his whole countenance betraying his - 


satisfaction. “ Yes, —— me, suit to a T!” 

The proposition received the eager assent 
of all hands. A bucket and dipper was soon 
found, the hatches carefully removed, and 
Bill crept slyly into the hold after the coveted 
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. taking the precaution to.secure the cabin so 


liquor, the men meanwhile raising their voices~ 
and walking about, agreeable to a hint given . 
them to drown@ny noise Bill might make in 
securing the prize. 

- After awhile the youngster reappeared with 
the bucket well filled with gin, and a hearty 
swig was taken all around. It may well be. 
supposed that such a opportunity was 
not permitted to pass unimproved, and the 
“main brace” was. “spliced” pretty often. 
Old salts are proverbially a thirsty set, and it . 
was not long ere soundings were found in the . 
bucket. The sailors grew more. voluble. as - 


_ the liquor disappeared, and many a tough 


story was recounted, each man the hero of: 
his own tale. The-liquor being exhausted, - 
more than one hint was given-that a-fresh - 
nip would be acceptable. . - 

'“She’s getting dry, my lady” said one whose . 
thickness of speech showed too plainly the . 
effect: of his potations; “the pump—hic— 
sucks. -One more pull at the peak, my lad.” 

.Bill demurred at first, but by repeated - 
urging-he at last consented to bring another . 
bueket.. It was brought, and Bill plied them 
so briskly; that first one and then another 
keeled over, and erelong all. were completely 
locked in a drunken sleep, helpless as so. 
many dead men. 

» Having assured himself that there was no . 
danger to be apprehended from his late boon 
companions, Bill crept aft and gave a precon- - 
certed signal. Heussler immediately left -his 
berth and sauntered on deck, having only a 
portion of his dress on, for fear of exciting the 
suspicion of the middy, who sat half dozing» 
over some newspapers the captain had . 
furnished him with. Act? 

The first object of the mate and his young 
conspirator was to secure the arms of the - 
sleepers, by which time the pilot also came | 
on deck. With his assistance the men were . 
securely bound and silently bundled down . 
the fore peak. 

“They sucked it down like mother’s milk,” 
said Bill, with a chuckle. 

This ticklish affair accomplished, Bill went 
into the cabin and managed to let the ca, 
know how matters stood; Taking a pistol 
from the capacious pocket of his pea-jacket . 
and cocking it, he coolly intimated to the 
astonished middy that he was his prisoner, 
adding that he hoped he would make himself 
as comfortable as possible, and excuse him if 
he left. him for the present, as his duties 
called him on deck. He then took his leave, 
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as to prevent the prisoner from giving an 
alarm. 

The chagrin of the middy may be imagined 
at this unexpected announcement. He took 
the affair quite philosophically, however, and 
submitted with very good grace to the new 
order of things. 

It was now getting towards midnight. 
Thus far everything had succeeded admira- 
bly; but the worst was yet to come. How to 
get away from their formidable neighbor was 
their next study. The Fox, you will remem- 
ber, was lying directly under the sloop’s guns, 
and if she attempted to escape, as the skipper 
had been forewarned, one broadside would 
blow her out of the water, althongh the idea 
of her making such an attempt probably 
never entered her captor’s head. 

The first object of the skipper was to 
increase the distance between the two vessels. 
To accomplish this, the pilot cautiously 
assumed the helm, and by taking advantage 
of every favorable circumstance, dexterously 
yawing and filling, by degrees and almost 
imperceptibly he managed to widely separate 
the schooner from her captor. 

Working along in this way until they got 
into the neighborhood of the shoals off Cape 
May—the crew in the meantime having 
secretly got everything in readiness—the sails 
were suddenly trimmed to catch the breeze, 
and the skipper headed for shoal water. 
They had scarcely filled away, when boom! 
came a gun from the sloop-of-war. 

“ Blaze away!” said the captain, exultingly. 
“It will require sharp eyes to hit the little 
Fox at this distance in the night!” 

And blaze away they did, though every 
shot flew high over the fugitive, without the 
least damage to hull,spars or rigging. 

Meanwhile, in an incredibly brief time, the 
sloop-of-war had packed on all sail and was 
bowling away directly in the wake of the 
runaway. The only chance of escape for the 
latter was to creep in among the shoals where 
her pursuer could not, from her draught, 
follow her. This she did, having a good start 
and being a rapid sailer, until the cruiser 
thought it prudent to haul off, finding that 
she could not cripple or overtake her. 

The saucy Fox still kept on her course, 
running for the Rip-Raps, inside of which is 
a passage for vessels of light draught, while 
the Prometheus bore up with the intention 
of ranning around the shoals and heading her 
off. But as the Fox had a straight cut while 
her pursuer was compelled to take a round- 


about passage, the former got the start and 
succeeded in getting safely into the Delaware. 
At New Castle. was a depot of gunboats, 
stationed there to guard the mouth of the 
river. Running into this’ place, our Yankees 
delivered up their chop-fallen prisoners and 
then proceeded to Philadelphia, not a little 
proud of their daring achievement. . 


The Fox remained about three weeks in 
Philadelphia, taking in a full cargo of flour, 
at the end of which time she was ready to 
start for Salem. Skipper Hodgdon, as may 
well be supposed, felt no little anxiety about 
the trip. After the trick he had played upon. 
the enemy, he knew it would be “all day” 
with him if he should again fall into their 
hands» He waited for a very dark night 
before he left the Delaware, for the purpose 
of eseapinug the cruisers which were prowling 
about the Capes, watching the mouth of the 
river as acat watches a rat-hole, ready to 
pounce upon the first that ventured outside. 

At last the evening came, dark as a pocket ; 

thick clouds obscured the sky, and not‘a star 
to be seen—one of those nights when the 
darkness is almost palpable. With many 
misgivings they left the river, every eye and 
ear on the alert for sight or sound of the 
dreaded foe. A stiff breeze was blowing— 
the craft was in just the right trim; she was 
an excellent sailer—and you may be sure 
they packed everything upon her. Towards 
morning, having had a fine night’s run, and 
there being no signs of the enemy, the 
skipper turned in, congratulating himself 
that he had, at any rate, slipped by one 
dangerous point, the one he had most 
dreaded. 
. The, crew, as was natural, shared the 
anxiety of the skipper. They had not, it is 
true, much to lose, but they knew if they fell 
into the clutches of the foe, they would be 
doomed to a long imprisonment. And, by 
the way, the boy Bill had a taste of prison 
life before the war was over. Fora long time 
he was confined in the famous Dartmoor 
prison, having been captured on board of one 
of the privateers fitted out on private account 
during the war. He was in Dartmoor at the 
time when the prisoners were fired upon and 
shot down in cold blood. 

“ The little Fox will baffle them this time,” 
said the old pilot, exyltantly, turning the 
enormous quid in his mouth, which he had 
been chewing with an avidity that too plainly 
betrayed the anxiety to which he was a prey. 
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It is astonishing the quantity of tobacco a 
sailor will make way with when threatened 
by danger or pressed by unusual cares! 

* Here, you shaver,” he continued, address- 
ing Bill, “ keep your weather-eye open. Look 
sharp, youngster! it is getting towards day- 
light. Gin wont save us 4 second time. 
What awful guilets those fellows had!” he 
added, in a sort of parenthesis. 

Bill needed no admonition. The idea of 
being carried across the “big pond” and 
thrust into a crowded prison ‘was anything 
but agreeable to him, and was sufficient to 
keep him on the alert. He kept his eyes 
constamtly “ peeled,” and his glance took in 
the entire horizon almost at one and the 
saine moment. 

The day had barely dawned when Bill 
sung out, lustily, “Sail ho!” and sail ho! it 
was, sure enough}; for, as the light increased, 
they found themselves close aboard of two 
large vessels, standing under easy sail on their 
weather-beam. 

“It is all over with us!” said the pilot, 
with a muttered oath. “Ay, ay! growl away 
and be +—— to you!” he added, as the flash 
of a gun issued from the bow-port of the 
nearest and largest of the vessels, while its 
heavy report came booming over the waters. 

“That means ‘come under my quarter,” 
said the mate, gloomily. “Skipper ahoy! 
you’re wanted on deck!” he shouted down 
the companion-way, arousing the captain 
from a very agreeable dream of sailing safely 
into the harbor of Salem. 

Notwithstanding the significant hint thus 
given, the schooner continued on her course 
unmindfal of the presence of her warlike 
neighbors, when another jet of flame shot 
from her bows, followed by a louder report, 
and a ball came skipping along, striking the 
water directly under the bowsprit.and send- 
‘ing up a cloud of spray. 

“ Yes, yes! don’t be in such a blessed hurry! 
The world wasn’t made in a day!” growled 
the old pilot. 

“ Hard a-lee!” shouted the skipper, who had 
now come on deck. “It’s of no use, Mr. 
Eldridge, the fates are against us. We must 
run under the big fellow’s quarter.” 

“Here, you Bill,” sung out the old man, 
“bring us a morning tod! We shall be put 
on short allowance soon, and must improve 
the present opportunity.” 

The schooner was brought up in the wind, 
and was standing towards her captor. 

“Schooner ahoy!” shouted a gruff voice 
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from the gangway of the larger vessel, which 

proved to be the frigate Belvidere. “ Your 

name and cargo?” 
“Fox—of Salem—fiour,” was the brief 


response. 

“Ay, ay!” was the rejoinder, which was in 
a few minutes followed by an order to drop 
alongside of her consort, which was a short 
distance to leeward, and discharge part of her 
cargo, reserving the balance for the frigate. 

The feelings of our skipper may more easily 
be imagined than described, when, on obey- 
ing the order, he found himself fastened to 
his old captor, the Prometheus. Curses not 
a‘few were showered down upon him for the 
Yankee trick he had played them. 

“We've got you now, my fine fellows, safe 
enough!” said one of the officers, who was 
superintending the tackle rigged for the 
discharge of the flour. 

- “Your jig is up, boys; salt wont save you 
this time!’ said another. 

“Nor gin either,” put in Bill, with a doleful 
grin. 

“We've run the Fox down, despite its 
cunning and doubling,” added a third. ' 

And so the remarks ran on as they pro- 
ceeded to transfer the flour from the schooner 
to the sloop-of-war, much to the disgust and 
annoyance of the Yankee crew. Previous, 
however, to the removal of the flour, six 
hammocks with their bedding from the sloop- 
of-war were slung over the schooner’s side as 
fenders to prevent ehafing. 

The crew of the Fox listened to the taunt- 
ing remarks and jeers of their captors in 
silence, and doggedly assisted in breaking 
bulk, save now and then the old pilot gram- 
bled out his spleen in ahything but choice 
language, as he cast wolfy glances at the mass 
of grinning heads that peered down upon 
them from the railing of the enemy. 

About thirty barrels of flour had been 
transferred from the schooner to the sloop, 
when the frigate, which was now some 
distance at the leeward, suddenly threw out 
a signal to the Prometheus to follow her in 
chase of a strange sail, apparently a large 
vessel, which had just hove in sight. Not 
stopping to take in the hammocks, but de- 
termined at any rate not to lose their prize a 
second time, they seized the sechooner’s cable 
around her foremast, and taking it on board 
the Prometheus made it fast. They then 
ordered the skipper to make sail, threatening 
that if he attempted to-escape to sink him on 
the instant. 
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* Tt was not long before the Prometheus 
with the Fox in tow started in pursuit. The 
wind blew pretty fresh, and the schooner 
dashed along at a lively rate in the wake of 
her captor, her speed being such as to cause 
but little if any hindrance to the sloop. 

It was past noon when the chase com- 
menced, and for two or three hours the 
Prometheus and her prize dashed along in 
fine style, when thinking that now or never, 
if they intended it, was the time to effect an 
escape, Heussler, after consulting with the 
captain, crept along on his hands and knees 
with a hatchet, and suceeeded in cutting 
several of the strands of the cable which 
served as a tow-line, taking the precaution to 
leave the cut ends ragged, as though the 
cable had parted. 

This accomplished, the two vessels stood 
on for a time as usual; but after a while the 
pilot managed, by yawing the schooner, to 
bring a pretty taut strain upon the cable. 
In a moment they had the satisfaction of 
seeing it snap like a thread. The schooner 
still stood on her course as if nothing had 
happened, so that if the “accident” should 
be discovered, there would be no suspicion of 
a design to take advantage of it to effect an 
escape. Somehow or other, however, the 
helmsman steered so wildly that the sloop 
began to forge fast ahead. In this manner 
the captor and her prize stood on the same 
tack until the sun began to get low, by which 
time the former, by her sfiperior sailing, had 
run herself nearly hull down. 

“Nearly time to "bout ship, skipper?” said 
the pilot, inquiringly. “It will take longer 
legs than that chap has got, I consate, to 
overhaul us now!” 

“Ready about!” wis the prompt rejoinder. 
And in a moment the Fox was on another 
tack, once more showing her heels to the 
enemy. 

“Good-by, John!” sung out Billy, capering 
about the deck in high glee. “Go it, 
cripples!” he again shouted, as the Fox 
plunged into a wave, deluging the forward 
deck, the boy as well, in masses of foam. 

As the night fell the wind increased in 
violence, rendering it necessary to double- 
reef the sails. Before midnight a heavy gale 
was raging. The fugitives, however, still 
held on their way, until it was absolutely 
perilous to run any longer, when they were 
reluctantly compelled to lay to. 

The wind blew furiously, and there was an 
ugly sea running, but the Fox was a noble 
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sea-boat, and she rode it ott bravely. To 
prevent her making too much lee-drift a drag 
was thrown over, which cheeked her falling 
off considerably. Throughout the night the 
gale continued with unabated fury, but so 
anxious were our Yankees to keep clear of 
their late captors they thought but little of 
the storm. 

The long disagreeable night slowly wore 
away, and when the morning broke so that 
objects could be discerned at any great 
distance, what should greet the eyes of the 
weary watchers but the selfsame cruiser, still 
hovering like a phantom-ship around them? 
The vessel to which she gave chase probably 
proved to be one of their own cruisers, and 
she had put back, following the track of the 
Fox like a hound on the scent. . The gale, 
however, brought her to bay, and when she 
was discovered, she was lying to under the 
snuggest canvas about two miles to leeward. 

Fortunately for our fricnds the gale still 
continued, and the sloop made such lee-way 
that by noon, to the great relief of those on 
board the schooner, she had drifted out of 
sight. The weather moderating a little soon 
after, the skipper thought it best, although at 
some hazard, to push on, which he imme- 
diately did. 

Making his way along as best he could, 
keeping an anxious lookout the while for his 
old enemy, by sundown Captain Hodgdon 
found himself off Montauk Point, intending: 
to run into New London. Thinking it best, 
however, after so many narrow escapes, to see 
if the coast was élear before him, Bill was 
sent to the masthead to reconnoitre. . Shin- 
ning up the back-stay hand over hand, Bill 
had no sooner arrived at an altitude which 
afforded him a commanding view, than he 


bawled out: 


“Sail ho! sail ho!” 
“Where away ?” ; 
“In the Sound,” shouted Bill. “By 


_ George, there’s a whole fleet of ’em!” 


True enough, there they were, a large 
squad of the enemy. 

“We must run for Newport,” said the 
skipper, fumbling his hair in a perplexed 
manner. “Are you acquainted along here, 
Mr. Eldridge ?” 

“Never was here before in my life, skipper; 
but we will try and feel our way along. 
We've got a good departure, and when we 
get hold of Point Judith Light, if the wind 
holds, I dare say we shall gnanage well 
enough.” 
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At once the Fox was headed for Newport. 
The daylight soon faded away, and a night 
of pitchy darkness shut in. They were ina 
pokerish situation, to use the old pilot’s 
phrase, a dark night, an unknown coast, and 
the sea swarming with enemies. However, 
there was no help for it. . - 

“We're in a tight place,” said the old pilot, 
biting off an inch or two of pig-tail, “but 
we've squeezed but of tighter ones.” 

The wind had greatly moderated, and was 
now rather light. The intense darkness, 
which was deemed so unfavorable, proved in 
the end their salvation, as we shall see. 
Feeling their way carefully, in good time 
Point Judith Light was made, which relieved 
their minds as to their whereabouts. Passing 
the light, they ran in some distance and 
dropped their “mud-hook” off the town of 
South Kingston, not a little rejoiced at their 
supposed safety. 

But secure as they deemed themselves, 
their perils were not yet over; for about day- 
light the next morning a boat came alongside, 
and a young man who was in it hailed the 
pilot, who happened to be the only one on 
deck. 

“ How did you get here—or rather why are 
you here?” he asked. “This is no place for 
you, sir.” 

“How did we get here, youngster?” said 
the old man gruffly, want of rest having 

.soured his usual good humor. “We didn't 
grow here, that’s sartain! But what is it to 
you why we came or how we got here? I 
s’pose we've a right to be¢here ?” 

“Of course you have,” said the young man, 
good-naturedly. “You need not lose your 
temper, old man; my only object is to serve 
you. Do you know that you are in a bad 
neighborhood ?” 

“In a bad neighborhood, say you, sir?” 
asked the skipper, who had come on deck, 
attracted by the strange voice. 

“Yes sir, a very dangerous one,” replied 
the young man. “An armed schooner, the 
Liverpool packet, of Halifax, lies at anchor 
just under the light. You must have run 
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by her in the night. Lucky for you, sir, it 
was so dark. She has been prowling around 
here for some time, taking everything that 
comes along. I wonder how you kept out of 
their clutches.” 

“This is not safe anchorage then ?” 

“If you know when you are well off, 
skipper, you will not remain here long, but 
top your boom at once for Providence.” 

“Why not Newport ?” 

“Because you will not be safe there. A 
number of vessels have been cut out of New- 
port harbor lately. You cannot be’ off too 
soon, skipper, and if you wish for any assist- 
ance, I will help you get underway.” 

The young man’s information and offer of 
assistance were thankfully received. All 
hands, that is, the mate and Bill, were called, 
the anchor hove short, the sails hoisted, and 
in a short time, with a fair wind, the little 
Fox, carrying a large sized bone in ber 
mouth, was on her way heading for Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

After a fine run the jaunty craft entered 
the harbor in grand style, with all her bunt- 
ing flying, and the six hammocks slung over 
her side, trophies of her gallant deeds. 

In Providence Captain Hodgdon thought ® 
best to dispose of vessel and cargo rather 
than run further risks, and a very profitable 
voyage he made of it, notwithstanding the 
loss of the thirty barrels of flour. Many 
congratulations did the skipper receive on his 
double escape. He subsequently learned 
that out of the fleet that sailed with the Fox 
from Salem only two others run the gauntlet, 
the remainder were taken and destroyed. 

The crew of the Fox returned to Salem by 
land, Billy, as big as Cuffee, with six Spanish 
dollars prize-money in“his pocket, his share 
of the spoils, taken, to use his own language, 
“with ten prisoners, from his Britannic 
majesty’s sloop-of-war Prometheus, 17 guns, 
off Long Island, by the schooner Fox, of 
Salem, armed with one barrel of gin, with a 
crew of four men!’ There was no more of 
the boy to Bill after that exploit. 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


A LAY OF LOVE. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


Thrice-blessed night, when first I felt 
That thou wast surely, surely mine! 
When, steeped in rapture too divine, 

I felt these mortal forces melt. - 


And Love, than life more strong and dear, 
Had won a welcome victory 
 _Had’he dissolved this clay from me, 
To bring his gracious godhead near! 


While trembling on thy trembling arm, 
Returning faint and faltering speech, 
I felt the same sweet power in each 
Did work the same delicious harm. 


For deep the bliss—it touched on pain; 
"Dwas days before I knew aright 
utter glory of the light, 
perfect sweetness of the strain. 


The stars in mists had veiled their eyes, 
More sweet the darkness round us drew; 
The dewy turf we lingered through 

Grew into leagues of paradise. 


. We parted, Love remaining still; 
I to my chamber hasted straight— 
The heart of home, fair slumber's gate, 
And looking towards the Holy Hill. 


. There I, so rich and strong’ in love, 
With trembling viewed my high estate, 
. And cried, “O Love, divinely great! 
Which lovest and which reign’st above; 


“Thy will be done thy kingdom o’er; 
Thy gift is thine, from thee it came; 
Thou givest, takest, and thy name 

Is blessed and shall be evermore.” 


They ask me what his merits are 
That I should set him so on high, 
And lose all heart, and éar, and eye, 

For those they hold as worthier far. 


And I can make them no reply; 

I am the answer—heart and soul, . 
' And mind and spirit, for the whole 
Love thee, my own! and that is why. 


1 love him; therefore he is first, 
And best, and dearest. On his breast 
My heart hath found itself a nest, 


And all its softest feelings nurst. 


And it is true, and sweet to feel, 
I ne’er could think, sinee first we met, 
Of losing thee without regret 

Too deep for other gain to heal. 


And I can join glad Nature’s choir— 
To bird and breeze respond, Amen! 
I love and am beloved again! 

Flood all your songs with softer fire, 


Well lifts the mountain peak on high 
A steady and triumphant gaze; 
Well do the summer gardens blaze, 

And shake and sigh with ecstasy. 


Well went the lovely years before, 
Bat lovelier are the years that come; 
I hear uncounted summers hum 

About this deathless pleasure’s core. 


And O, when all have come and gone, 
And our sweet lives must ended be, 
Still, still throughout eternity 

Love's radiant pathway wanders on! 


DEL’S HAIR. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Aunt Hester and I were in the breakfast 
room; she indastriously working in Berlin 
wool on canvas a rainbow-hued bird, resem- 
bling a parrot, carrying in its mouth an im- 
mense bough covered with indescribable 
foliage, intended as a representation of the 
dove carrying the olive-branch to Noah, I 
sipping my late cup of chocolate. Dick the 
canary, singing in his gilded cage in the bay- 
window, trilled out a gay little song and a 
voice from the hall answered him—a girl's 
voice, loud and clear enough to drown 4 
dozen canaries singing together. It was Del, 


She was always up with the lark, and had 
breakfasted hous before. Now she was 
dressed in a walking-suit, with a coquettish 
little black velvet hat perched above her 
golden hair. O such hair! It was just pure 
gold in sunshine and shadow; indeed it never 
looked as if it were in shadow; it had 
caught the sunshine and held it. It was 
braided and wound around the back of her 
head, and one great loose shining curl hung 
at the side, reaching below the waist. She 
cast a little satisfied glance at it as she settled 
her hat more firmly upon her head. Del was 
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vain of her hair. Only the afternoon before 
Aunt Hester and I had overheard Fred Vane 
coaxing her to give him the least little lock of 
it for a keepsake, and she had refused, though 
Fred had been her playmate when they were 
children and always “like a brother to her,” 
she declared, and he was going away to 
California, to be gone nobody knew how long. 
1 thought she might have refused it to him 
because she didn’t like to give him anything 
that might seem like a love token, but Aunt 
Hester insists that it was because she was. so 
vain of her hair that she couldn’t bear to part 
with a spear of it. But then Aunt Hester 
was ‘very angry; Fred was her especial pet; 
he was the son of an old friend, I always 
shrewdly suspected of an old lover of hers, 
and she was not by any means satisfied with 
the “brotherly” light in which Del regarded 
him. 

Fred, poor fellow, was still less satisfied with 
it. But they neither of them seemed able to 
better the matter, for Del was the most stub- 
born, self-willed little mortal alive, and had 
scores of admirers, and many “eligible” ones 
among them. There was Doctor Faulkner, 
not yet forty, and with no end of money, Mr. 
Stuyvesant, who hadn’t as much money but 
belonged to a very old family and was consid- 
ered one of the most talented young lawyers 
in the city, and young Sparkes whose head 
was thought to be rather empty but whose 
papa’s purse was very full. And who was 
Fred Vane? Del would ask, with a scornful 
curl of her dainty lip. Only a clerk in a 
wholesale dry goods store, and not likely to 
be anything better than that very soon, for 
he had a widowed mother to support, and be- 
sides that had undertaken to pay off an old 
debt of his father’s—an absurd, high-flown 
notion a great many people called it, but I 
knew Del didn’t think so, for I had seen her 
face flush and the tears start in her eyes when 
anybody mentioned it. She would have been 
ready to worship anybody else who did so 
noble a thing, but Fred was only Fred, after 
all; she had known him all his life, and—his 
hair and whiskers were undeniably red! he 
didn’t look in the least like a hero. That was 
always the sam and substance of her 
argument, when she condescended to argue 
about it at all, which was not often. 

“Where are you “going?” asked Aunt 
Hester, tartly. 

*“T’m going down town; it’s a lovely morn- 
ing, and I want a- breath of fresh 4 
responded Del. 


Delle Heitr, 


“Didn’t you know that Fred was coming 
here this morning to bid us good-by?” con- 
tinued Aunt Hester, trying to speak calmly, 
but so excited that she took a stitch half way 
across her canvas, 

“T believe I heard him say something about 
it,” said Del, indifferently. “But 1 don’t 
know why I should stay at home to see Fred 
Vane. I see him quite often enough without 
making any effort.” 

“Well, you wont be troubled with seeing 
him much more, you wicked, ungrateful girl !” 
said Aunt Hester, with energy. “He is going 
a great ways off, and there are earthquakes 
and all manner of awful diseases there. He 
may never come back!” 

“Quite likely,” said Del, coolly, shaking her 
flounces into place. 


“*The good die young, and they whose hearts 
Are dry as summer's dust—” 


- “T guess you'll find out, as well as anybody, 
how they turn out!” burst in Aunt Hester, 
now thoroughly aroused. “‘Dry as summer 
dust,’ indeed !—~your heart is worse than that 
— it’s as dry as ashes!” 

Del only swept her a saucy courtesy for 
answer, whirled around on the tips of her 
toes, a proceeding that was always harrowing 
to Aunt Hester’s nerves, and vanished. 

“O that child! that child!’ groaned Aunt 
Hester. “I thought that now Fred is going 
away she might repent of her hard-hearted- 
ness. I tokl the poor boy so, when he was so 
down-hearted yesterday. I promised him 
that he should see her this morning, and that 
she should give him that lock of hair that she 
refused him yesterday. And now what shall 
Ido? But she hasn’t gone yet,” she added, 
as we heard a slight rustling in the hall, 
“ perhaps she has relented after all.” 

But I was not very hopeful of that. I 
thought it much more likely that she was 
waiting to take a last admiring peep at her- 
self in the hall mirror; but Aunt Hester ran 
out to try to coax her, as she usually did 
when scolding failed—as for that matter, it 
always did fail. She was not successful, for 
in a very few moments I heard the hal) door 
shut rather energetically. But Aunt Hester 
came back with a smile of grim triumph upon 
her face. It clouded over, however, very soon 
when I inquired if Del had gone. 

“Gone? yes, of course! and I am glad! 
She is not half good enough for Fred, and I 
shall tell him 80.” 
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Del's Hair. 


- But that seemed to be very little consola- 
tion to Fred, who made his appearance soon 
after. He waited as long as he could, hoping 
for Del’s. retarn, but was forced to go at last, 
with a very rueful face. Aunt Hester follow- 
ed him into the hall, and. they had quite a 
parley there, She had whispered a little 
encouragement, I kuew, for when he passed 
the window. his face looked a little more 
hopeful. 

Half an hour after he had gone Del came 
sauntering back, as unconcernedly as if there 
were no such things as partings in the 
workd. 

“I hope you had a pleasant walk,” said 
Aunt Hester, grimly. 

“Very, thank you,” responded Del, with 
the utmost nonehalance, throwing herself 
down upon the ottoman. In doing so she 
turned the side of her head towards me and 
I uttered a cry of consternation. 

“ Why, Del, what has become of your curl ?” 

It had been.cut off close to the roots—only 
a whisp of hair, half an inch long, perhaps, 
remained ! 

Del actually grew pale as she put her hand 
up and found that it was really gone. 

“ How could it haye happened? Whatcan 
have become of it?” she said, leoking as if 
she thought some supernatural agency had 
removed it, 

“Become of it! Somebody has stolen it, 

of course. I have often read of such things 
in the papers. In these days when everybody 
wears false hair, and it is worth so much, of 
course there are plenty of thieves about try- 
ing to steal it. And in your case I should 
call it a just judgment of Providence for 
vanity and hardness of heart,” said Aunt 
Hester, 
. “I wouldn’t have believed that anybody 
could cut it off without my knowing it,” said 
Del. “O dear, I wish I hadn’t gone! What 
in the world shall I do with that little wisp? 
it wont stay tucked up.” 

“You had better have taken my advice and 
staid at home,” said Aunt Hester. 

Del kept on lamenting. 

“It was nearly half of my hair!” she said, 
“ L€ LT could only find it again I could fasten 
it on so it wouldn't show that it had been 
cut off. Perhaps the thief, whoever he was, 
will sell it at one of the hair-stores, and I can 
get it again. I mean to go into every one in 
the city! I should know it at once. There 
isn’t a bit of hair like mine in C——,I am 
sure.” : 
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“ You had better set all your admirers at 
work hunting for it, and offer yourself as a 
prize to the one that succeeded,” I suggested. 

“That would be nice and romantic, 
wouldn’t it?” said Del. “I have a great mind 
to try it. But, just think, old Mr. Jenkins 
might find it!, he has on a new wig every 
time I see him, so he must have had a good 
deal of experience in hair-stores, and he 
would be more likely to find it than anybody. 
And then what should I do? I'll try my best 
to find it myself before I do that.” 

Del and 1 hunted hair-stores for the next 
three days and saw every shade of curls from 
white to black but the right one. I had never 
realized before how rare a shade Del’s hair 
was. At the end of the three days I tried to 
persuade Del that the quest was ridiculous 
and suecess impossible, and-refused to lend 
my aid or coyntenance any longer to such 
folly. But Del:was not to be daunted; she 
took her particular friend Nan Etheridge for 
a companion, and continued the search. 

Del came home one night after a week had 
passed with an expression of utter despair on 
her face, and Nan Etheridge deelared that 
Del’s curl was surely not in C——, and she 
was sure there was not another bit of the 
same shade on the whole face of the globe. 

“1 don’t think there is, Nan,” said Del; 
despondently. “We wont seareh any more. 
But I will do as Beth suggested—like the 
prineess in the fairy-story who lost her ring. 
I vow and declare that [ will marry anybody - 
that will bring me back my curl!” 

* Provided he will have you, I suppose,” 
said Aunt Hester. 

“Not provided any such thing,” responded 
Del; “for of course nobody would try to find 
it who didn’t want to marry me.” — 

“Well, remember that you have said it? 
and I shall tell everybody I meet,” said Nan, 
rising to go. 

“I am sorry you said that, Del,” I said, 
seriously, after Nan had gone; * it was foolish, 
and it may prove really embarrassing.” 

“T don’t know,” said Del. “I think some- 
times that I may as well marry one person as 
another. Aunt Hester will never let me 
have any peace until I am married.” 

“If it doesn’t make any difference to you, 
you might have married the one that Aunt 
Hester wished you to,” I said. , 

Del’s face grew scarlet. 

“If you are going to talk to me about Fred 
Vane I shall ave you,” she said. And she 
did. 
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To my astonishment Aunt Hester did not 
express any disapprobation of Del's folly. 

“You will certainly find out how much real 
love your pretended admirers have for you, 
Delphine,” she said, quite sentimentally ; “ for 
there is nothing so hard for a man to dv as to 
exercise his patience in such a way.” 

Nan kept her word of telling everybody she 
met of Del’s vow, but Del was so sure that 
her curl was not to be found that she did not 
feel any anxiety in regard to the consequences, 
and considered her situation romantic and 
delightful. 

Three days from the time when Nan 
Etheridge had made Del’s foolish speech 
known, Will Etheridge, a medical student 
scarcely out of his teens, Nan’s cousin, and 
Del’s particular aversion, who had for a long 
time been casting admiring eyes upon Del, 
appeared with a long curl, very nearly red in 
color, which he produced with much embar- 
rassment and delight, believing himself with- 
out a doubt the fortunate finder of the missing. 
treasure. He went away very much amazed 
and chagrined when he saw how mistaken he 
had been, and Del laughed till she cried. 


“You see, Beth, there is not the least 
danger of its proving ‘ really embarrassing,’ as 
you said. My admirers, as Aunt Hester calls 
them, think my hair is red.” 

“That is only one admirer,” I answered, 


“aid he is very near-sighted, you know. If 


Fred Vane were here he would find it, I 
know. Del, don’t you wish he were?” I had 
been forbidden to mention the name of her 
absent sweetheart to Del, but I had a sus- 
picion in my mind, that was growing stronger 
every day, and I was determined to discover 


Whether it was groundless or not. 


Del’s face grew rosy. I saw that before she 
had time to turn it away from me, which she 
did with a sudden interest in a newly- 
blossomed tea-rose in the bay-window. 

“I don’t know, Beth,” she answered, half 


sadly, and as she turned her head I saw, to 


my astonishment, two great glittering tear- 
drops coursing down her cheeks. 

I went up to her and put my arms around 
her. 

“Del, do you really care for him ?” I asked. 

How the brown eyes flashed! 

“You have no right to ask me such a 
question !” she said. “And how ridiculous! 
As if I were such a goose as to care for Fred 
Vane!” 

Aunt Hester came in just then, and Del 
ran out, to hide her flushed cheeks. 


I confided my suspicions to Aunt Hester, 
and her delight knew no bounds. 

“I believe it will come out right at last, my 
dear. I believe it will!” she said, joyfully. 

But alas, our hopes were to be dashed, very 
soon, to the ground. 

Del was very uncommunicative for the 
next few days, and I never knew how many 
of her admirers had been in pursuit of that 
unlucky curlof hair. Mr. Stuyvesant, who had 
always seemed to be the most favored one, 
had gone suddenly to visit a sister in a distant 
city, and was absent for more than a week. 
But on the very evening of his return he 
came to our house. I had a headache and 
retired early to my room. It was aftereleven 
o'clock when I heard Del come up stairs. 
She came directly into my room, swinging in 
her hand a curl of long, light hair. She 


turned the gas up to a brilliant blaze and held 
the curl up beside her own hair. It was 
precisely the same shade. 

“O Del,” I cried, in surprise and consterna- 
tion, “did Mr. Stuyvesant bring it? Where 
did he find it?” 


“Yes, Mr. Stuyvesant brought it. He 


found it in L——, where he has been.” 

“And does he expect you to fulfil your 
promise? O Del, I told you that you would 
be sorry for saying that foolish thing!” 

“Of course he expected me to fulfil my 
promise! But I don’t see why I should be 
sorry for that.” 

“Del, you will not marry him ?” 

For answer Del held her finger up eters 
the light. A bright diamond glittered on it. 

“O Del, what have you done!” Icried. 

“ Only fulfilled my promise,” she answered, 


trying to speak carelessly, though her face 
was very pale. “And I am sure anybody 
would consider it a very fine match for me. 
Why don’t you congratulate me?” 
“But you don’t love him, Del,” I pereteted. 
“No, but perhaps I may, some day. At 
any rate I shall not be the only person in the 


world who has married without love.” 

I saw that the child was determined; she 
acted as if some strange, uncanny influence 
possessed her, and I said nothing more. In- 
deed it was now too late, since Mr. Stuyve- 
sant’s betrothal ring was on her finger. 

I was sorry when I heard Aunt Hester’s 
footsteps approaching, for I disliked to be a 
witness of her disappointment. She looked 
at the curl in amazement, then at the ringon 
Del’s finger, and could not help 
the state of the case. 
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Del's Hair: 


“It is not your hair!” she cried. 

Del held up a tress of her hair which she 
liad unbound and placed the curl beside it. 

“Now do you see?” she said. 

Aunt Hester looked bewildered; she could 
not deny that the curl was exactly like Del's 
hair. 

“ But it is not so long as yours!” she cried, 
suddenly. And Del lield it up and measured, 
and indeed it was full two inches shorter! 

“T told you that it wasn’t yours!” exclaim- 
ed Aunt Hester, triumphantly. 

“But it is mine, I know nobody else has 
hair just the shade of mine. A little of 
it must have been cut off,” insisted Del. 

“O, if you wish to believe it,’ said Aunt 
Hester, angrily, “ of course it is easy enough 
to do so.” And she went away, too indignant 
to trust herself to stay longer. 


“1 have given her up,” she said, to me, 
with a tragic air, the next morning. “Ishall 
let her choose her own way. She is a vain, 
heartless little coquette, and never was half 
good enough for Fred Vane.” ? 

“But, Aunt Hester, I don’t really see what 
the child can do,now. Mr, Stuyvesant found 
her hair, and she is bound to marry him,” I 
said. 

“ It isn’t her hair,” retorted Aunt Hester. 
“ Didn’t you see the difference in the length ? 
But let her marry him, let her marry him!” 


Poor Aunt Hester! Jt was a greater dis- 


appointment to her than she would aecknow-_ 


ledge. She was restless and unhappy, and 
even her worsted-work, the delight of her 
heart, was neglected. Fred Vane had prom- 
ised to write her often of his success and his 


prospects, and she had received one letter on 


his arrival in San Francisco, but after that 


four months passed and she heard nothing 
from him, and there came no letter to Del, 
though he had asked and obtained her per- 
mission to write to her. That was one cause, 
I fancied, of Aunt Hester’s uneasiness. Del 


never mentioned his name, She grew very 


silent and distrait as the months went on, 
and paler and thinner than her wont; alto- 
gether more like a drooping lily than the 
brilliant, gay little rosebud I had always 
likened her to. 

Never was there a more devoted lover than 
Mr. Stuyvesant, and the pallor and want of 
spirits of his betrothed seemed to trouble 
him. Aunt Hester, too, was troubled about 
her at last, and began to forget her anger in 
redoubled tenderness and care. But as soon 
as Del saw that her sadness was noticed and 
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that she was an object of pity, she assumed a 
gayety and light-heartedness that I was sure 
she did not feel, and made the whole house- 
hold merry, as of old. . 

One day in early spring Aunt Hester, Del 
and I were sitting in the drawing-room when 
Nan Etheridge came in. 

“To unfold her usual budget. of gossip,” I 
said, when I saw her coming; but I saw by 
her face that it was something more serious 
than usual. 

“Do you know that Fred Vane is dead? 
Isn’t it sad?” she said. “His mother has 
only just heard of it. She had a letter saying 
the physician who attended him said that he 
could not live twenty-four hours, and the 
next thing his trunk and all his things were 
sent home to her— Why, Del,” she added, in 
a startled voice, “I didn’t. think that—” 


Del had grown white as snow. She rose, 
now, and reached out her hands with.a little 
blind motion and a faint quivering cry; then 
sank back again senseless. 

It was months before she was wholly her- 
self again. Fever had been threatening her 


for days before that sudden shock, the doctor 


said, and that of course had. hastened it. . In 
her delirium all the secrets of the poor little 
sorely-wounded heart were told, and Aunt 
Hester forgot her own sorrow in. pity for her 
darling. 


It was a bright June morning when Del 


first left her room. We carried her down into 
the breakfast-room, the brightest and sunniest 
room in the house, and there she sat in a 
great arm-chair, her face looking white as a 
lily against the crimson cushions. 


It was the first time she had ever spoken to 


me of Fred since her illness. Aunt Hester had 


been to see poor Mrs. Vane, who lived alittle 
distance out of the city, and she had told Del 
all that she had heard; but Del seemed 
anxious to avoid all mention of him. Now 
Mr. Stuyvesant had begged to see her, and 


she had implored me to make some excuse 


for her, to keep him away at all events. 

“I don’t feel as if I could ever see him 
again,” she said. “I have treated him badly 
—lI have been so wicked, but O Beth, how 
terrible my punishment has been! I loved 
him so—Fred—and yet don’t think me any 
worse than I am, I never knew it until he 
was gone, never really until I had promised 
to marry Mr. Stuyvesant. And now he is 
dead, and he will never, nevér know how 
much I loved him!” And Del hid her face 
in my lap, her frame shaking with sobs. 
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I heard a quick, eager step behind me, and 
when I raised my eyes my heart almost 
stopped beating. A tall, manly form was 
bending over Del—a form that I knew well; 
the eyes shining with an eager, joyful light 
which told me he had heard Del’s words, if it 
was really Fred Vane, in the flesh, and I was 
not dreaming. 

“©O stop, it will kill her!” I cried, suddenly 
forgetting myself in anxiety for her. My 
warning was too late. She raised her eyes— 
terror in them at first, then a wild joy. 

It did not kill her; Joy was her wine of life. 
We were a happy group listening to Fred’s 
explanation. He had indeed been "Very ill, 
and his life had been despaired of. Thinking 
there was no possibility of his recovery, his 
landlady, having an opportunity, had packed 
lis trunks and sent them to his mother. The 
letters he had sent since his recovery had 
miscarried, from some cause. And that was 
the simple explanation of the mistake that 
had caused so much sorrow. 

In a letter from a friend in C—— Fred had 
learned the story of the curl. 

“And then I should have come home to 
claim the prize if it had been possible,” he 
said. 

And while Del’s face grew scarlet, and her 
eyes full of wonder, he took from a diary in 


his pocket'a little, carefully-wrapped package, 
which being unrolled, revealed a curl of long, 
golden hair tied with a bit of blue ribbon, 

“ There, Miss Del, there is your curl!” cried 
Aunt Hester, triumphantly; “and I may as 
well confess now, that ‘I was the thief. I 
promised Fred he should have it, and I was 
determined to keep my promise, I just fol- 
lowed you to the door that morning when you 
went out, with my embroidery scissors in my 
hand, and when your head was turned I 
quietly snipped the curl off.” 

“O Aunt Hester, why didn’t you tell me?” 
said Del, reproachfully. 

“If you couldn’t marry Fred because you 
cared for him I knew he wouldn’t want you 
to just because you had made a silly promise 
to marry the one that had your curl,” replied 
Aunf Hester. “But that is certainly your 
curl, and I don't suppose anybody can blame 
you for keeping your word.” 

And Del did keep her word, as soon as the 
old glow, of health and happiness had come 
back to her cheeks. Mr. Stuyvesant bore his 
disappointment more resignedly than I had 
expected, and said very little about it. But 
that might have been because a niece of his 
from L—— came to C—— upon a visit, whose 
hair, strange to relate, was exactly like Del’s, 
only it was not quite so long. 


A FATAL LOVE. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW 


“Ang you not ashamed of yourself, Haven ? 
And you with a reputation as a male flirt.” 

Haven took his cigar from his lips and 
looked round at the young man who had 
uttered the sentence in an emphatic manner, 
then he said with delicate irony in his voice: 

“Thank you for the implied feminine favor 
your last sentence conveys.” 

“TI should like to thrust at you with a 
straight sword,” exclaimed the other, im- 
patiently. “I dislike to believe you are a 
scoundrel.” 

“Thank you again,” mildly whiffing at his 
cigar; then Haven said more seriously : 

“But what am I to do, Charlie? Don’t be 
so down on .me, unless you can suggest a 
remedy.” 

“Let the girl alone, The remedy is plain 
enough,” was the quick response. 


“ Or, in her old-time patois, ‘leave her be,’” 
laughed Haven. 

The other, John Harvey, left his chair and 
strode up and down the room, a frown of real 
anger on his face. 

“You would jest with Heaven itself,” he 
said, “It is too bad of you.” 

“Bah! what a tragic fellow you are, Har- 
vey. One would think you were in love with 
Rachel yourself. Is it so?” 

The clear dark eyes of Haryey met un- 
flinchingly the baffling gray ones of his com- 
panion as he replied sharply: 

“T will not mention love in your presence, 
much less discuss such an unlikely topic as 
the one you have just mentioned. I speak to 
you out of a purely benevolent feeling and a 
sincere interest in the girl. You can believe 
me or not, as you choose. You have been 
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kind to her, you took her from poverty and 
have caused her to be educated. In her eyes 
you are already a generous god.. Now, be- 
fore she is out of school, having accidentally 
learned she was rather attractive, you have 
begun paying her a sort of attention that will 
make her love you, provided she did not long 
ago cherish such a feeling towards your sul- 
tanship. She is passionate, strong-natured— 
if you love her and wish to make her your 
wife, very well—if not, pay court to some of 
your fashionables who are very well shielded 
from anything but a transitory feeling,” 

The speaker paused and looked down with 
eyes blazing with scorn at the man who un- 
interruptedly smoked his cigar. 

“Bravo!” cried Haven. “ You have done 
well. But it was eloquence without a suffi- 
cient cause, I assure you, I am fully fifteen 
years older than Rachel, and in her eyes must 
appear quite aged. I give you my word, I am 
far enough from making love to her. Iam 
interested in her—it amuses me to call at the 
institution now and then—but as for any- 


thing more, you are mistaken, my wise 
mentor.” 


Harvey looked questioningly at the speaker, 
trying to discover some sterling trait in that 
face which women found so attractive. But 
he could see only a self-assurance veiled in a 
graceful and debonair expression which he 
could well guess could deepen into a look of 
devotion very fascinating. But to him the 
face lacked nobility, and never having realized 
the charm that could dwell in Haven’s person 
and manner, he could hardly forgive the 
woman who should be deceived by it, 

In that moment of anger he forgot that, 
though there seemed nothing in common be- 
tween him and his companion, though he did 
not respect him, yet he often sought his com- 
pany, and the hours passed with Richard 
Haven, when Haven so chose, were always 
rapid and pleasant ones. Whatthen must be 
his attraetion to the ladies who pleased him ? 

“Haven,” said Harvey with profound 
seriousness, “I wish I could prevail upon you 
to become capable of inspiringa belief in you.” 

“T have no such ambition,” responded 
Haven, in rather a sad tone, “you could not 
be more down upon me if I had been false to 
your sister, or something equally detestable.” 

Harvey did not attempt to say anything 
more. He went out.of the room in silence, 
and on the street, walking slowly and ab- 
stractedly, he saw coming towards him the 
girl of whom he had just been speaking. He 


raised his hat and bowed profoundly, and 
looked long after her as she passed down the 
long, shaded way. 

Rachel Esty was scarcely nineteen, yet as 
the man looked at her, he thought she 
possessed the poise, the reliance of a girl of 
twenty-five, mingled in some incomprehen- 
sible way with the unsophisticatedness of 
early girlhood. 

© She will love him—they all do,” murmured 
Harvey, going on bis way again, his brows 
contracting as he thought of Haven. 

Meanwhile, in the little luxurious room 
which was Haven’s sanctum, a furious smoke 
was env@loping everything. He had risen 
from his seat and was walking fiercely up and 
down the small apartment, every sign of 
nonchalance gone from his expressive face, 
his eyes glowing thrqagh the haze with an 
intensity which would have astonished 
Harvey. 

“TI have lived too long to have a mere girl 
affect me thus,” he said, in a bitter voice, 
“She shall know my power—she shall be 
thankful for my smile. It is too late in the 
day for me to be dependent on a woman's’ 
whims. Only let me maintain my coolness 
before her, let her not suspect she holds my 
heart in her hand just as she might do if I 
were eighteen, instead of far past thirty.” 

A low, but decided knock on his office door 
roused him from his thoughts. He passed his 
handkerchief over his face, his hand over his 
hair, sank down in his chair before a table 
piled with papers, and said “come in,” in his 
usual voice. But he had not expected the: 
open door would reveal the figure of Rachel 
Esty. With an effort she could not guess he’ 
subdued all sign of the emotion her presence 
awakened, and rose, taking her hand with his 
ordinary air of affectionate supervision and 
leading her to a seat, he said: 

“ This is the rarest of good fortunes; if I 
could only have guessed such a thing I would 
not have had my domicile so clouded.” 

Something in his tone, despite his utmost en- 


deavors, made Rachel look up with a startled: 


expression, and when she met his eyes her 
own drooped, and a strange fear of she knew 
not what came to her. 

She did not understand this man—but he 
had been more than kind to her, and she had 
come to tell him something of her gratitude. 
As for him, he could not be his easy, graceful 
self in her presence—the fascinating- man 
society knew—and he had inwardly anathe- 
matized his weakness a thousand times. But 
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he was so uncertain, so fearful lest he should 
not please her that he was deprived of that 
happy indifference that carried him elsewhere 
on the high tide of feminine favor. 

“T came to tell you something of my grati- 
tude,” she began, in that low voice that had 
such music to her listener, “but I have no 
words, after all, Mr. Haven; you must imagine 
what it has been to me to be educated, when 
an education was what I most longed for, yet 
despaired of achieving.” She clasped her 
hands in the intensity of her feeling, and 
looked with large eyes surcharged with en- 
thusiastic thanks at her benefactor. 

As for Haven, well as he liked to ffive those 
eyes bent upon him, he was uneasy and in 
dvubt. It was an unprecedented thing for 
her to seek him thus—if she wished for any- 
thing, she waited for her self-appointed 
guardian to call upon her. And this sudden 
outburst of gratitude—every tone and look 
had always conveyed her thanks to him—and 
now—what was she contemplating ? 

“T have had so much pleasure in being able 
to be of service to you,” he said, gravely, 
“that I feel rather that I am your debtor.” 
Then, after a short pause and with an effort, 
he continued, “But do you wish to consult 
me? Do you contemplate something con- 
cerning which you wish my advice ?” 

His heart. was filled with dread of some in- 
definite trouble—he could think of nothing 
worse than her wishing to leave the school 
and go to work—he knew her indepen- 
dence, and that she had always cherished 
a desire to repay him. 

She hesitated—a painful blush stained her 
cheek, and her glowing eyes drooped. 

. “I came to tell you,” she said, at last, in the 
lowest of voices, “that I contemplate leaving 
school at the end of this term. Though I 
shall not go through the forms of graduation, 
I have finished my studies—” 

She paused abruptly, and Haven waited—a 
cold gloom settling over his thoughts. He 
knew that he never had been able really to 
control this girl whom of all the world he 
wguid have given most to have influenced. It 
was the unattainable which lured him beyond 
power of resistance. : 

“ You wish to become a teacher, perhaps,” 
said Haven, in a stiff voice, thinking he would 
get her a place near, where he could often 
visit her. 

“Such is not my present intention,” she 
answered; and then seemed to be studying 
how best to express herself, for Haven’s eyes 


and tone when she had entered left a feeling 
which she could not overcome, _ 

“A governess, then ?” he suggested. 

Rachel looked up at him, as far as his 
mouth, and said: 

“No, Mr. Haven. I am to be married.” 

“ Rachel!” 

The word gave her an electric shock, so 
passionately was it uttered, and as he said it, 
Haven sprang to his feet with flashing eyes 
and a snowy face. No one could guess the 
blankness of despair her words had given him. 

“Tt is not trae! I cannot believe it!” he 
said, looking down at her with a glance that 
compelled her to meet it. But the eyes 
he saw were filled with alight that triumphed 
—there was something deep in them that 
bade him in vain to interpret her soul. He 
loved, he adored the woman who sat there 
blushing, confused, and yet unconquerable. 
All the deep and selfish passion of the man’s 
nature was thoroughly roused. There raged 
within him a feeling impossible to put in 
words, The suave and careless manner usual 
to him was utterly gone. He stopped before 
Rachel and asked in a cold voice: 

“Who is the happy man?” Rachel shud- 
dered; it seemed to her to be sacrilege to 
utter the name there, but she replied: 

“Alfred Larned.” 

“The puppy!” burst from Haven’s lips with 
uncontrullable hatred. 

Rachel rose as if called up by that word. 

“Sir! she said, with such an indignant 
accent as recalled Haven to a sense of policy. 
But he could not bear it. With a gesture of 
fierce passion, with a blazing look at the girl’s 
face, he caught her hands in both his own, 
and compelled her to resume her seat, then 
he went on his knees by her side, exclaiming: 

“Tt must not, it cannot be! You shall not 
love another, when I love you! Did you not 
know it? Has no whisper of my feeling 
come to you from my heart? I have loved you 
for years—I shall love you forever! Be mine! 
I can make you happy!” 

Rachel’s brain reeled with the intensity of 
her surprise, and with the contagious emotion 
of the man before her. She tried to withdraw 
her hands, and succeeded in releasing one 
which she pressed to her brow bewildered. 

“Do not—O, do not speak in that way!” 
she cried, in a low voice, suffering almost as 
much as he did, but in a different way. “I 
cannot allow you to talk thas! It is hopeless.” 

“Not hopeless,” Haven said, utterly re- 
fusing for the moment to believe in the possi- 
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bility that he could lose her—deliriously 


affected by the touch of her closely clasped 
hands. . 

“You will not be so cruel to me—you can- 
not darken my whole future—every hope of 


my heart is in you. 1 cannot let you go until | 


you tell me it is false that you have said.” 

Haven spoke with rapid, almost breathless 
utterance. He could not believe he had at 
last found a woman who would not yield to 
him—and he had never been really in earnest 
before. He had laughed at the absolute 
emotion in other men. Women had soreadily 
accorded him smiles and favor. He had, as it 
were, played with his own fancies—here was 
something which conquered him. The school- 
girl before him was the one woman for whom 
he longed—the only woman he could care to 
make his wife. He refused to believe that she 
was unattainable. 

Rachel was very inexperienced in the ways 
of the world, and this hour revealed glimpses 
from which she shrank back. The man 
frightened her. At that moment she felt sure 


of nothing but the repulsion that had entered - 


her heart; the very gratitude she offered him 
recoiled, and she thought she hated him with 
wicked intensity. She had no thought of her 
unusual and exquisite beauty, as she at 
last raised her eyes to his, and ceased every 
attempt to withdraw her hands or to rise. It 
seemed to ‘her that Haven was insane—but it 
was only the insanity of baffled passion. 

“Mr. Haven,” she said, in a low, clear voice, 
“will you release me? It is useless for me to 
remain longer. I can never love you.” 


Haven looked at her with a long and pierc- 


ing’ gaze—and as he looked, the fire in his 
soul burned with increased fury, for in it was 
mingied a dawning wish for revenge, some- 
thing which was destined to sway his whole 
being. He threw her hand from him and 
rose to his feet. 

“T see that I inspire you with disgust,” he 
said, in such an indescribable tone of bitter- 
ness that Rachel shuddered as she heard it. 

“We wil never speak of this thing again,” 
she responded, moving towards the door. He 
stepped forward and opened it for her in’ his 
usual manner, but one ‘glance at his face 
made her shrink involuntarily. 

“Present to Mr. Larned my compliments,” 
he said, “and say to him he is a fortunate man.” 

Rachel walked quickly away, his last words 
ringing in her ears like a malevolent prophecy. 

Strangely enough they lingered with her to 
the exclusion of everything else, and her dis- 


ordered imagination construed them into a 
threat—and against the man she loved. The 
days passed, and the cold cloud that had en- 
veloped her since that day was not dispelled. 
In vain did her lover try to restore her to 
cheerfulness; the gloom was too deep. 

“You did not see his eyes when he spoke | 
your name,” she said, shivering at the mem- 
ory; “there was death, murder itself in them. 
O, I shall never be happy as long as he lives!” 

What—not if I live?” Larned banteringly 
replied, trying not to reveal that her manner 
and words made him fear still deeper for her 
peace of mind. 

“Avoid him!” she cried, clasping her hands. 
“He will do you evil! O, if I could always 
protect you!” . 

“The man is jealous—I do not wonder at 
it,” Larned said, seriously, “ but these are not 
the days when disappointed lovers go about 
with daggers to kill the favored one. But if. 
you wish it, I promise to be careful—I will 
even carry a pistol if you will feel easier, but 
I think it the height of folly.” 

Thus the man talked until Rachel's foolish 
fears were somewhat quieted, and when he 
left her that night her eyes shone with some- 
thing of their olden clear light. 

She stood long on the steps, looking down 
the street that Jay still and quiet in the moon- 
light. Larned’s footsteps had ceased to sound 
upon the still air. The town was at peace 
with everything in appearance. From some 
other street sometimes came the sound of a 
coarse laugh or a snatch of a song sung by a 
company of boys. The soft air brought a 
mingling of the odors of summer. 

' “ How silly I have been!” she said to her- 
self, striving to put from her the feelings 
which had held possession of her for the last 
few weeks. 

But even as she spoke, the fear came upon 
her with double foree—it suddenly became an 
absolute terror. She went into the house and 
up to her own room, and walking back and 
forth there, she fought with the superstitious 
foreboding that.oppressed her. 

Terrible visions came before her eyes— 

visions of Larned lying murdered upon the 
road. 
“A womanish notion!’ she whispered, 
pressing her hands over her painfully throb- 
bing heart. “TI will go to sleep,” she said. 
And mechanically she laid aside her gar- 
ments and crept into bed, closing her eyes 
and lying persistently quiet. 

But such immobility was impossible in that 
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state of mind. A power was upon her whose . 
» long, moonlit road. The unbelief, the lack of . 


strength was greater than hers. 

“J cannot bear it!” she cried. “I must 
know !” 

And ten minutes after she was walking 
rapidly down the street, her shawl huddled 
about her, her wild. eyes. staring forward, 
nothing escaping them. It was perhaps an 
hour since Larned had left her, and his home 
was about a mile away, in the suburbs of the 
town. What should she say when his mother 
opened the door to her? for he should, have 
been at home some time ago; if he had gone 
d-rectly there. She did not know or care, 
and when she knocked at the door of his 
mother’s cottage she did not think how 


strangely it appeared in her, thus wondpeing, 


about at near midnight. 


To Mrs. Larned’s surprised exclamation as. 


she peeped through the crack made by open- 
ing the door slightly; Rachel simply said: 

“Is Alfred at home?” 

“No indeed. I thought he had been spend- 
ing the evening with you. What is the 
trouble ?” 

Nothing,” 
heart sinking heavily. 


said Rachel, turning away, her 
She left Mrs. Larned 


abruptly and hurried back. There was nothing 


for her to,dv now but to go home. 

For a quarter of a mile there were no houses, 
then the buildings became more thickly 
seattered. Rachel had not gone a rod, before, 
iu the brilliant moonlight before her, she saw 
the figure of a man approaching, and with a 
joyful thrill she recognized Larned, walking 
hurriedly, for he had met a friend and been 
detained. 

While the first blush of shame at her folly 
was still on her cheeks and before he had seen 
her, another figure suddenly and silently, 
emerged from the shadow of a wall; and that 
form, too, Rachel knew, and the knowledge 


went through her heart like a stab; she was: 


not unacquainted with the graceful and ele- 
gant proportions of Haven. She sprang for- 
ward; her lips parted in a shrill cry, and 
simultaneously, with a rapidity unerring and 
deadly, there was a gleam of steel—a long, 
slender dagger was plunged into Lamed’s back, 
and looking up from that deed, as Larned fell 
heavily, Haven saw before him the face of the 
woman he loved. 

‘“ Better this than that he should live to 
marry you!” he muttered, conscious even in 
that horrible moment of the attraction Rachel 
possessed for him. 


He saw her throw herself by her lover's side, 
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then he fled with stealthy strides down the: 


all principle through his life, had culminated 
at this temptation; and the blood on his hand 
was the witness of his sin, 

And Rachel? . The sight, of that foming. 
blood gave her a desperate fortitude. Some- 
thing in Larned’s face told her that the wound 
was mortal, and yet.a divine courage came to. 
her.' With face white as, his own, with rigid 
lips and muffled pulse, she sat down in the 
dust of the highway and took his head upon 
her shoulder. 

“TI have wished to live, for life with you was" 
worth the while,” he whispered, never taking 
his eyes from her face, and looking, at her as. 
if her face.alone could almost -reéail the. 
crimson blood which was ebbing away, 

“Do not speak,” she murmured, laying ber 
cheek to his, after having in vain endeavored 
to stanch the blood. “I will go for a physi- 

»’ she said, but feeling sure that he was, 
past aid, 

“Stay,” he réplied; “itis useless, I should. 
not. live until you returned, Let my last. 
moments be with you.” . 

She looked at him with that strange calm- 
ness that upheld her, aud she knew he spoke 
the truth. The midnight starsand unclouded 
moon looked down with, unpitying smile upon 
this woman whose bappiness for this world 
was passing with the life of the man whom 
she so tenderly supported. 

An hour later a man, hurrying home from 
some party in the town, saw in the brilliant. 
white light the woman. sitting there, and on. 
her lap was-the dead face of Alfred Larned, 

Some fortune favored the murderer. Tliose 
detectives who are so often “on the track” of 

* criminals never found him ; the crowded cities. 
of Europe might have sometimes revealed his 
presence, but they did not. The society which 
had known him only as a “ fast,” agreeable 
man wondered at his crime for nine days, 
were interested in the police researches a 
while longer, then dropped the subject as 
affording no more sensational food. 

Through all the years that have followed 
Rachel has patiently toiled as governess, tray- 
elling hither and thither as her patrons chose, 
wearing herself out in the service of thankless 
children and mammas.. Her face and manner, 
peculiarly and iudescribably attractive, have 
brought her offers of marriage, but.she is now 
a middle-aged single woman, with bands of 
smooth, gray-streaked hair above a careworn 
forehead. 
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LUCK AND PLUCK: 


—OR,— 
JOHN OAKLEY’S INHERITANCE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
AUTHOR oF “ BAGGED DIOK,” “FAME AND FORTUNE,” THE “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


TWELVE o’clock was the dinner hour at 
Mr. Huxter’s. John and he met once more, 
but the dispute between them was not re- 
newed. Jolin was deliberating as to what 
course he should purstie. Mr. Huxter was 
secretly exulting in having defeated John’s 
attempt to communicate with his friends, 
little suspecting that John knew all about it. 
So on the whole he was pleasanter than 
usual, and allowed his young guest to eat in 
peace, Mrs. Huxter was glad to notice this 
change in his conduct, though she hardly 
dared to hope that it would continue. 

“So yon took a walk this morning, Oakley?” 
said Mr. Huxter. 

“Yes sir.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“T went to the top of the hill behind the 
tavern.” 

“ How do you like our village ?” 

“T can’t tell yet. I haven’t got sufficiently 
sacquainted,” 

“You'll have chance enough befure you 


get through,” said Mr. Huxter, significantly. 
John understood this very well, but did not 
see fit to show that he did so. He did not 
wish to provoke a quarrel. 
“T am going to write to my sister this aftes 


noon,” said Mr. Huxter. “Perhaps you'd 
like to send a message.” 

“Thank you,” said John, “I don’t think of 
any message just at present.” 

“You wouldn’t like to send your love to 
Ben, would you?” asked Mr. Huxter, jocosely. 

oF Gav ane I should,” sajd John, 
quietly. 

“ There love lost between you 
two, I reckon.” 

“ We are not very good friends,” said John, 
in the same quiet tone. 

“I'm sure it’s.no wonder,” said Mrs. Hux- 
ter, “Ben was always a troublesome, head- 
strong boy.” 

“Let me tell you, Mrs. Huxter,” said her 
husband sltarply, “it doesn’t look very well in 
you to run down your own relations.” 

Mrs. Huxter thought it prudent not to 
reply. 


“Let me see,” said Mr. Huxter, as they 
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rose from the table, “it’s Friday—too late in 
the week to begin anything, You shall have 
till Monday morning to look about you; and 
then we'll see if we can’t find something 
you to do.” 

Here was a disclosure for John. He had 
understood that he was to board with “Mr. 
Huxter. Now it appeared that the latter in- 
tended to set him to work. Had he any 
authority for doing so, and what was John’s 
duty under the circumstances? He wished 
earnestly that he were able to consult Squire 
Selwyn without delay, and this reminded him 
that his letter had not yet gone. It would be 
useless to leave it again at the village post- 
office. It must go from some other. John 
had all the afternoon before him, and if the 
next town were not too far off he determined 
to walk over and post his letter there. Not 
wishing Mr. Huxter to have any clue to his 
plans, he decided to obtain the necessary in- 
formation, not from Mrs. Huxter, though he 
did not doubt her willingness to give it, but 
from some other person. 

He went outinto the road, and began to 
walk slowly in a direction opposite to that 
which he had taken in the morning. It was 
the stage road he knew, and was probably the 
most direct route to the next town. 

Our hero had walked about three-quarters 
of a mile when he heard a loud clattering 
sound behind him. Turning around he saw 
a farm wagon, driven by a boy of about his 
own age. It was but little past noon, and 
the walk which might be a long one was sure 
to be a hot one. As the boy driver appeared 
to be alone, and there was plenty of room for 
another, John hailed him. 

“Balloo!” he called out. “Hold on a 
minute.” 

“Whoa!” shouted the boy, and brought 
his horse to a stop. 

“Are you going to the next village?” in- 
quired John. 

“To Milbank, you mean ?” 

“Yes,” said John, who was not quite sure 
whether he meant it or not, but was willing 
to take the risk. 

“Yes, I’m going there. Don’t you want a 
tide ?” 

“That's just what I was going%to ask. I’m 
willing to pay for it.” 

“T don’t want any pay,” said thd boy, “I'd 
rather have company than go alone.” 

“ How far is Milbank ?” 

“It’s a pretty good piece—most five miles.” 

John was glad he had not attempted to walk. 
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“You don’t live round here, do you?” 
asked John’s new acquaintance. , 

“No.” 

“T thought I hadn’t seen you: Where- 
abouts are you stayin’ ?” 

“At Mr. Huxter’s.” 

“Is he a relation of-yours?” asked the boy, 
looking at John with interest. 

“ No, he isn’t,” said John hastily, unwilling 
for a moment to have it supposed that there 
was any such tie between him and his 
temporary host. 

“Are you going to stay long?” 

John was not surprised at these questions, 
for in the country where he had always lived 
it was the rule to be inquisitive about other 
people’s affairs, and he felt that he ought to 
make some return for his ride. 

“T don’t think I shall,” he said. 

He would like to have replied decidedly in 
the negative, but he felt that he was by no 
means certain about the length of his stay. 

“How do you like Huxter?” asked his new 
acquaintance, with rather a comical look. 

“T’ve seen men I liked better,” said John, 
smiling. 

“Shouldn't wonder,” said the other. “He 
gets awful tight sometimes.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said John, “for Mrs. Huxter 
seems to be a good sort of woman, and it 
must be hard on her.” 

“Tt would be hard for any woman to have 
such a husband. I don’t know Mrs. Huxter 
much, but I never heard anything against 
her. I’ve a great mind to tell you,” said the 
boy, looking at John to judge whether he 
appeared as if he might be trusted with a 
secret, “a trick that one or two of the fellows 
played on Mr. Huxter once when he was 
drunk. But you'll be sure not to tell?” 

John, whose curiosity was somewhat ex- 
cited, gave the required promise. 

“You see,” continued his informant, “I 
was walking along with George Sprague one 
afternoon, when we came across old Huxter 
lying side of the road as drunk as he could be. 
George is rather a wild boy, and always up to 
some mischief or other. That afternoon he 
happened to have a little red paint which he 
had got at the painter’s shop for his father to 
use. As soon as we saw old Huxter snoring 
away, George winked to me, and said, ‘ Hux- 
ter’s nose is red, but I’ve a great mind to 
make it a little redder. I should like to see 
how the old fellow wili look.’ With that he 
took out his brush, and touched Huxter’s 
nose with it lightly, making it as red as a 
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brick. I was afraid he would wake up and 
chase us, gor he’s pretty violent when he’s 


drunk, but he was too far gone, and never — 


stirred. George took the paint home, and 
then we came out to see if Huxter had gone 
home. We found he had, and we afterwards 
heard how the trick came out. 

“When he got home and went into the 
kitchen, Mrs. Huxter screamed as soon as she 
saw him. 

“*What’s the matter with you?’ he 
growled. 

“© Mr. Huxter? she said, clasping her 
hands, ‘I knew that drinking would be the 
ruin of you.’ 

“¢Then you're a fool,’ he said. ‘Drinking 
a little now and then don’t do me any harm, 
but you’re a woman, and have no more sense 
than a kitten.’ 

“*Tf you don’t believe me, look at your 
nose,’ said his wife. 

“* What's the matter with mynose ?’ asked 
old Huxter, a little surprised. 

“*Look at it and you wont be surprised at 
my words,’ 

“With that Huxter did look, and when he 
saw his nose glaring red he was pretty well 
frightened I can tell you. He had ge miore 
suSpicion than his wife that any one had been 
playing a trick upon him, and he was afraid 
that his nose would always be so. He got 
frightened and went to bed, and then asked 
his wife to go for the doctor,” 

“Did the doctor tell him how it was?” 

“Wo, he thouglit it would do him no harm 
to Be frightened a little, so he lectured him 
about his habits, but tuld hin that he thought 
he could cure him this time by using a warm 
lotion. It was nothing but warm water with 
something put in to stain the water and make 
him think it was something else, but Huxter 
did not know that, and was very grateful to 
the doctor for relieving him. 

“The fright had such an effect upon him 
that he didn’t drink anything for a whole 
week. Then he began again, and got bolder 
by degrees till now he’s as:bad as ever.” 

“How did you find out how the doctor 
treated the case ?” ; 

“Because George Sprague is the doctor’s 
son. The doctor told ali about it at home 
as a good joke. George heard it all, but never 
breathed a word to his father about his being 
the one that painted Huxter’s nose. The 
doctor didn’t say anything to George, but he 
looked at him rather queerly as if he had some 
suspicion. It was a good joke, wasn’t it?” 
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- “Tt would have turned out pretty well if it 
had stopped Mr. Huxter’s drinking.” 

“Nothing will do that, He’s a pretty hard 
case. But you mustn’t say a word about 
what I’ve been telling you. It would get 
George and me into trouble.” 

“No, I wont say anything about it.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“In Hampton.” 

“Whereabouts is that? Is it far from 
here ?” 

“About eighty miles I should think. It lies 
to the north.” 

“ Is it a pleasant place?” 

“I think so, bat then I was born there, you 
know, and perhaps that is the reason I think 
80.” 

“ Well, I was born in Jackson, but I don’t 
think much of it. I guess we'll move away 
next spring. Father talks of selling his farm. 
What is your name ?” 

“My name is John Oakley.” 

“And mine is David Wallace.” 

The boys now felt thoroughly acquainted, 
and chatted together on a variety of subjects 
such as interest boys. While they were in 
‘the midst of their conversation they came to 
grist mill. 

“I must stop here about ten minutes to 
leave my grain,” said David. “The village is 
amile further on. If you'll wait Ill carry 
you there afterwards.” 

“I don’t want you to go just on my account,” 
said John. 

“Tam going there any way,” said David. 
“There are better stores at Milbank than at 
home, and mother asked me to buy her two 
or three things. So you can come as well as 
not, and ride back too, if you don’t want to 
stay long.” 

“Thank you, David,” said John. “I shall 
be glad to accept your offer. It’s rather hot 
walking, and I shan’t waut to stop but a few 
minutes. Shall you go anywhere near the 
post-office ?” 

“ Close by.” 

“Tl just run in there a minute.” 

“ Have you got anything else to do?” 

“No.” 

“You didn’t set out to walk just to go to 
the Milbank post-office, did you?” asked 
David, in some surprise. 

“T had a letter to mail.” 

“Couldn’t you mail it at our post-office ?” 

“ Yes, I could, but it wouldn’t go.” _ 

“Why not?” 

“Tve a great mind tell you. You told me 
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one secret, and I'll tell you another, but on 
the same condition. You wont tell anybody ?” 

“T wish I may have my head chopped off 
‘if I do,” said David, earnestly. , 

John felt sure that he could trust his new 
acquaintance, though they had so recently 
been brought to the knowledge of each other, 
and he wanted somebody to confide in. So 
he gave David Wallace a general idea of his 
story, not mentioning, however, the wil!,as he 
could see no advantage in so doing. 

“So Hexter thinks you don’t know any- 
thing of his having stopped your letter?” 

“T am sure he does not.” 

“It’s a good joke on him. He will never 
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think of your coming so far to mail a letter.” 

Part of this conversation took place after 
they had lett’ the mill, and were driving to- 
wards Milbank. They were soon in the 
village. It was a much larger and pleasanter 
place than Jackson, and much more iti- 
portant also, being the county seat, and 
therefore having a court-house and a jail. 
John looked around him with interest, and 
did not dream how lucky he was in taking 


this journey on this particular afternoon. 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
. AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 
“Tuat is ‘the court-house,” said David 
Waltace, pointing out a brick building, sur- 
mounted by a wooden eupola. 


John glanced at the building to which his 
attention was thus called. He pad hardly 
done so than he started and uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“ What’s the matter?” demanded David. 

“Wont you stop the horse?” asked John, 
hastily. “I want to get out.” 

“What for?” 

“ There’s a man I know. I watit to speak “4 
to him.” 

David stopped the horse, and John sprang 
to the ground. He hurried to the gateway of 
the court-house by which a vogue was 


ju-t entering. 
“Squire Selwyn,” John called out. 


Mr. Selwyn, for it was indeed he, turned in 
surprise, and could hardly believe his eyes. 

* John Oakley!” he exclaimed, “is it really 
you?” 

“ Yes sit.” 

“ How came you here ?” 

“Tt is a long story, sir. Can you spare me 
fifteen minutes? TI had written you a letter, 
and was just about to post it,” said John. 

“Yes, I will spare you that time. Come 
into the court-house with me, and we will 


find a chance to sit down.” 

“One minate, sir, and I will be with you.” 

John returned to the wagon, and said to 
the surprised David: 

“Tt is the gentleman to whom I was going 
to post a letter. I am going in to have a talk 


with him. I wont trouble you to stop for me, 
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but I walk home. I am very much 
obliged to you for bringing me so far.” 

“ How long will you be?” asked David. 

“ Half an hour perhaps.” 

“T shall be here as long as that. 1 will go 
on and do my errands, and stop here on my 
way back. Then if you are through, I will 
take you along. You would find it warm 
walking.” 

“ You're very kind, David.” 

“Td rather have company than not, It 
makes thé time go quicker. So go ahead. It’s 
all right.” 

David started the horse, and John rejoined 
the lawyer who had been waitifig for him. 

“You say you were just going to post me a 
letter?” said Squire Selwyn. 


“Yes sir.” 

“ Of course you have it with you.” 

“ Here it is” 

“T will read it. t will be the shortest 


way of getting at what you wish to consult 
me about. After I have read it, I will ask 
any questions that seem needfal. But first 
we will come in.” 

They entered the court-house, and went 
into a room to the left where they found seats, 
Squire Selwyn put on his spectacles and read 
the letter slowly and deliberately. 

“ You are in a difficult position, John,” he 
said, when he had finished reading “You 
are very unpleasantly situated, I should 


* “Very, sir. ” 

“And this Mr. Huxter doesn’t seem ‘a very 
agreeable man to have dealings with?” 

“T should be very unhappy if I expected to 
be obliged to stay with him.” 

“ You say he is intemperate ?” 

“He drank several times on ‘his way back 
in the stage, and the boy with whom I rode 

over says he has been intemperate for years.” 

“Certainly he is not a fit person to have 
charge of you. Does he know that you have 
come over here to-day.” 

“No sir.” 

“It is evidently Mrs. Oakley’s intention 
that you should not be allowed to communi- 
cate with me or any of your other friends in 
Rampton. Sono doubt she has instructed 
her brother. There must be some motive for 
this.” 

Squire Selwyn looked thoughtfully at John 
as he said this, perhaps with a view of draw- 
ing out John’s opinion. 


“T think,” said John, hesitatingly, “that 
she is going to look for the’ will.” 


“TI wont say whether I agree with you or 
not,” said Squire Selwyn, cautiously. “It is 
not best to charge any one with wrong 
thoughts or intentions too hastily, but it is 
well to be prepared for what may be done to 
our disadvantage. Of course it is for your in- 
terest that the will should be found, provided 
the discovery is made public.” 

Yes sir.” 

“But would Mrs. Oakley make it public, if 
found, when it is for her interest to keep it 
concealed? That is an important question.” 

“ She can do what she pleases so far as I am 
concerned. She has sent me away from home, 
where I shall know nothing that is going 
on,” 

“Tn one'sense, you are wholly in the power 
of your stepmother,” said the lawyer, “but 
you will have some one to.look after your in- 
terests, Your father was my friend, and you 
are my son’s friend. I shall do what I can in 
your behalf.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said John, gratefully. “I 
felt sure you would, and that is why I wrote 
to you at once.” 

“As soon as I return to Hampton—and 
that will be to-morrow+I will call on Mrs, - 
Oakley, and without letting her know how I 
came by the information, will set before her 
your present position, and demand that she 
pursue a different course, The result I will 
communicate to you. How do. you wish me 
to direct any letter I may pene occasion to 
write?” 

“To Milbank, if you sleenn,tletins Selwyn. 
If directed to Jackson, I feel sure that it 
‘would fall into Mr. Huxter’s hands.” 

“And never reach ‘you. Very likely you 
are right. Then I will direct to Milbank, and 
will write at once upon having my interview 
with Mrs. Oakley.” 

“Suppose Mr. Huxter ill-treats me in the 
meantime?” suggested John, “I think it is 
his intention to set me to-work next week.” 

“Did he not say you were boarding with 
him ?” 

“That is what Mrs. Oakley said in her 
letter.” 

“Then if he is paid.a full price for your 
board I do not see that he has any claim 
upon your services. It is better, however, to 
avoid cause of quarrel until you hear from 
me.” 

“ And if you cannot induce Mrs. Oakley to 
change her plans?” asked John. “You 


wouldn’t advise me to stay with Mr. Huxter ?” 
“Didn't your father have a married sister?” 
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inquired Squire Selwyn. “I think I have 
heard so.” 

“Yes sir. Her husband kept a country 
store in the town of Wilton.” 

“ That is about fifty miles to the westward. 
Well, though I don’t in general approve of a 
boy’s running away, it might be advisable, 
should your stepmother continue obstinate, 
and Mr. Huxter seem disposed to abuse you, 
to leave here and seek out your aunt. Should 
you make this change, you would of course 
immediately communicate with me.” 

“Yes sir. Thank you for the advice. I 
never thought of that before, but I think it is 


the best thing I could do.” 
“Have you any money, John?” asked 
Squire Selwyn, putting his hand into his 


pocket. 
“Yes sir, thank you. I have thirty dollars.” 


“Indeed!” said the lawyer, surprised. “ Did 
Mrs. Oakley supply you with so much ?” 

“No sir, but when my father was alive he 
gave me an allowance of a dollar a week 
pocket-money. I had saved up thirty dollars, 
thinking I might some time want to make a 
large purchase—a row-boat, or something of 
that kind. When I came away with Mr. 
Huxter, I thought I had better bring it with 
me.” 

“Tt is lucky you did so. You may have oc- 
casion to use it. Does Mr. Huxter know you 
have this money ?” 

“He knows I have some money,” said John, 
“but probably does not suspect how much.” 

“T advise you to take care of it then. Such 
a man is not to be trusted. If he claims the 
power of controlling you, he may demand 
this money.” 

“TI don’t think he will get it,” said John, 
resolutely. 

“T hope not. You were always a quiet boy, 
but I have observed that you were not defi- 

‘cient in firmness.” 

“I hope you don’t think me obstinate, 
Squire Selwyn,” said John, smiling. 

“No, I don’t think you that.” 

“If I find myself in the wrong I am always 
ready to confess it and give up.” 

“That's right, my lad. It’s a thing that 
some of us who are much older than you find 
it hard to do. By the way,I suppose you 
wonder how I happen to be here so 
opportunely for you.” 

“T have been wondering all the time, but 
did not like to ask.” 

“One of my clients placed some business in 
my hands relating to property which required 


me to consult the county records of this 
county.” 

“You didn’t come through by the stage ?” 

“No, I thought it too long and tedious. So 
Icame by a roundabout way which left me 
only twenty miles staging. I travelled a 
greater number of miles than you, but in 
considerably less time. Now, John, is there 
anything more I can do for you before I set 
about the particular business which called 
me here ?” 

“No sir, thank you. At least I think of 
nothing.” 

“One thing at least let me say. We don’t 
know how ts affair is coming out. Your 


stepmother may prove wholly unmanageable, 
especially as the power is in her hands, as 
things are at present situated. Should there 
come a time when you have need of further 
money, let me know fraykly, and I will see 
what I can do for you.” 

“You are very kind indeed, sir,” said John, 
earnestly. 

“T certainly ought to be.. When I came to 
Hampton, a young lawyer and without ac- 
quaintances, your father took me by the hand, 
and placed his business in my hands, and in- 
fluenced others to do the same. So 1 con- 
sider that he laid the foundation of my 
present prosperity, and therefore I shall not 
desert his son while he is in trouble.” 

“Thank you, Squire Selwyn, said John. 
“T did not know what you just told me, but I 
did know that my father l6oked upon you as 
one of his most valued friends.” 

“Well, John, good-by,” said the lawyer, 
kindly, extending his hand. “ Keep up a good 
heart, and something may turn up which 
may set matters right. Be sure to keep me 
apprised of your movements, and rely upon 
me to do what I can for you in Hampton.” 

John left the court-house much encouraged 
by the friendly words of Squire Selwyn. He 
felt that he would prove a powerful friend, 
and his burden of care was diminished now 
that he had communicated his situation to 
such a friend. 

Just then David Wallace drove up to the 
gate in his wagon. 

“Fave you got through your talk?” he 
asked. 

“ Just finished.” 

'“Jump aboard then, and we'll be getting 
home.” 

“T’ve been pretty lucky to-day, David,” 
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Tn the first place, in finding my letter by 
the side of the road. But for that I should 
have thought it had gone straight. Next in 


meeting you, and being saved a hot walk, and 
again in just meeting the very. man I wanted 
most to see.” 


“ There’s one thing you forgot,” said David, 
roguishly. 

“What's that ?” 

“ The affectionate welcome you'll get from 
old Huxter when you reach home.” 

“I don’t count much on that,” said John, 
smiling in return. 

“Tm glad you've overreached the old 
fellow,” said David. 


“ He thinks he’s overreached me.” 
_ “I know it. That makes it all the better.” 
John reached bis temporary home about 
four o’clock. Mr. Huxter was not at home 
when he arrived, and remained ignorant of 
the important interview which had taken 


place between Johu and Squire Selwyn. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ON THE TRACK. 


WHEN the stage which conveyed John and 
Mr. Huxter was fairly out of sight Mrs. Oak- 

y reentered the house with a great feeling 
of relief. She realized for the first. time how 
she had been constrained by the presence of 
her stepson. Though he had always been re- 
spectful there was an unuttered reproach in 
his frank, fearless, glance, which made: her 
nncomfortable, It was the tribute which a 
mean and wicked nature pays to one of 
greater.nobility, though Mrs. Oakley did not 
acknowledge that. She only felt glad that 
John was out of the way. 

She had been so fearful that something 
might happen to prevent the success of her 
pian, that she had been careful not make Ben 
acquainted with it, She was apprehensive 
that Ben would in his éxultation lead John 
to suspect what was going on, and so cause 
him to refuse going. Now that he was fairly 
off she would tell her son the. good news. 

Ben came down to breakfast late. He 
generally had his way now, and was seldom 
present at the regular breakfast hour. It 
was different when Squire Oakley was alive, 
but then many other things were different 
also. 

“ Benjamin is delicate,” she said, one morn- 
ing in presence of the servant. “He needs 
more sleep than the yest of us.” 


“Maybe it’s smoking cigars makes him 
delicate,” suggested the servant, who did not 
particularly admire Ben, or care to join his 
mother in making allowances for. him. 

Her mistress silenced her with some as- 
perity, but nevertheless took an opportunity 
to speak to Ben on the subject. But that 
young gentleman only laughed at her 
remonstrances, 

“Tt does me good, mother,” he said. “I 
always feel better after smoking a good cigar.” 


“It seems to me you are growing pale,” 
said Mrs. Oakley; whose heart was full of 


tenderness where Ben was concerned, 
“That’s all nonsense,” said Ben, “I’m not 

as red as a beet, and I don’t want to be. But 

as to being pale I'm healthy enough. Don’t 


“worry yourself.” 


With this Mrs. Oakley had to be contented, 
for Ben, though a coward with his equals, 
had sense enough to take advantage of his 
mother’s weak partiality, aud take ee 
way. 

morning of his uncle’s departure, he said in 
an indifferent tone: 

“Has that man gone ?” 

“Do you refer to your uncle, Benjamin?” 
asked Mrs. Oakley, not altogether pleased to 
hear Mr. Huxter spoken of in that style, 
though she felt no very warm attachment for 
him herself. 

_ “I mean Mr, Huxter,” said Ben, carelessly, 
breaking an egg as he spoke. 

“ He is your uncle.” 

“T don’t mean to call him 20. I’m ashamed 
of the relationship.” 

“ He is my brother.” 

“That’s your misfortune,” said Ben. “All 
I know is, that Fk hope he wont darken our 
doors again.” 

“ What have you against him ?” 

“ He’s a coarse, low man. He isn’t a gentle- 
man, You're a rich woman now, mother. 
You'd better cut his acquaintance. He wont 
do us any credit, You haven’t invited him 
to come again, I hope.” 

“TI don’t think he will come again very 
soon.” 

“He'd better not. How can you expect 
people to forget that you were the late Mr. 
Oakley's housekeeper if you show them such 
a man as that as your brother?” 

This argument had weight with Mrs. Oak- 
ley. She wanted to be looked upon as alady, 
and she acknowledged to herself that Mr. 
Huxter’s relationship would be no credit to 
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her. He was coarse and low, as Ben said, 
not because he was poor. Wealth would have 
made no difference in him, except that it 
might have enabled him to dress better. It 
would not have diminished the redness of his 
nose, for instance, or refined his manners. 
Mrs. Oakley, however, made no comment on 
what Ben had said, but remarked : 

“At any rate, Ben, your uncle has done us 
good turn.” 

“What is that, mother?” asked Ben. 

“ John has gone with him.” 

“Gone home with him ?” 4 

“ Yes.” 

“ How long is he going to stay?” 

For good.” 

“How's that? I don’t understand.” 

“ John was in the way here. You and he 
could not agree, not that I blame you for that, 
and I did not like him. Therefore I madean 
arrangement with my brother to have John 
board with him. I don’t suppose’ you'll miss 
him fiuch.” 

“Trl be a lucky miss,” said Ben, emphati- 
éally. “But John’s rather stubborn. How 
did you get him to go?” - ; 

“ He doesn’t know he is to stay. I told him 
I wanted him to go back with your uncle in 
order to attend to a little business for me. 
When he gets there he'll find out what it 
is.” 

“Wont he rave, though ?” exclaimed Ben, 
laughing ‘heartily. “He'll find it a healthy 
old boarding-house.” 

“TI wish you wouldn't use such language, 
Ben,” said his mother. “It is my great am- 
bition to see you act and talk like a gentle- 
man.” 

“So I do, mother. That’s just the way 
they talk.” 

Mrs. Oakley looked rather incredulous. 

“T say, mother, is Uncle Huxter going to 
prepare John for college?” . 

Mrs. Oakley laughed—heartily for her. 

“Your uncle’s shoe-shop will be the only 
college John will enter,” she said. 

“Do you mean that he is to peg shoes ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ His pride will have a pretty hard fall.” 

“T mean that it shall,” said Mrs. Oakley, 
compressing her thin lips. 

“Well, I don’t envy John. Every dog has 
his day, and he has had his. It’s our turn now. 
Another cup of coffee and not so weak as the 
Jast.” 

“TI don’t think such strong coffee is good 
for you, Benjamin.” 
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“O bother, don’t be a granny,” said Ben, 
radely. “Anybody’d think I was a baby.” 

This was the way in which Ben addressed 
his mother, who deserved his gratitude at 
least, for she was to him a devoted and self- 
sacrificing mother, however faulty might be 
her conduct towards John. 

At length Ben’s late breakfast was over, 
and he left the house to resort to his ac- 
‘customed haunt, the hotel barroom and 
billiard saloon. 

“I wish Beri cared more about study, and 
was more ambitious,” thought Mrs. Oakley, 
with a half sigh. “If I could only make him 
feel as I do!” 

It would have been fortunate for Ben if he 
had inherited his mother’s energy and am- 
bition. The ambition was not a noble one, 
but at least it would have kept him from low 
haunts and bad associates, which were all he 
cared about at present. Though all his 
mother’s worldly plans should succeed, this 
was the point in which they were likely to 
fail. Mrs. Oakley’s punishment would come 
in all probability through the son for whom 
she was willing to sacrifice justice and duty. 

When Ben had left the house, Mrs. Oakley 
began to concentrate her thoughts upon that 
which had first led her to determine upon 
John’s banishment. This was the hidden 
will. She could not feel assured of her posi- 
tion until that was found. Until now she 
had not felt at fall liberty tosearch. . She had 
feared that John might come upon her unex- 
pectedly and divine her object. Now there 
was no fear of interruption. She could ran- 
sack the house from top to bottom, and no 
one would understand the motive: of her 
search. She had not communicated her in- 
tention to Ben. She trusted in his discretion 
‘too little to confide to him any secret of im- 
portance, for she was a shrewd and prudent 
‘woman. 

On this particular morriing she had a feel- 
ing that she had never had before. There was 
aconfidence that she had never before ex- 
perienced that success awaited her. 

“I must and will find it,” she thought. 
“This is not a large house. Then there are 
some parts of it that need not be searched. 
Mr. Oakley would never have hidden his will 
in the servants’ rooms, nor in the kitchen. 
Everywhere else I will search. Let me go to 
work systematically and thoroughly. This 
time it shall not be my fault if it escapes me.” 

There was a small room on the lower floor 
where the late Mr. Oakley used to do the 
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most of his writing. This has already been 
referred to. Here he kept a desk, and this 
desk more shan.onee hed been searehed by 
Mrs. Oakley. She determined to search it 
once more, but only for form’s sake. 

“He did not mean that I should find it,” 
she thought. “Therefore he did not conceal 
it where I should be certain to look first.” 

So, though she searched the desk, she was 
not disappointed when this search, like the 
preceding, resulted in bringing nothing to 
light. 

“Tt is as Lthought,” she said. Wherremberie 
I search next ?” 

She selected ier own bed-chamber, though 
here for obvious reasons, she had little hopes 
of finding the missing document. 

“He wouldn’t place it under my very eyes,” 
she said. “Of course I know that. Still I 
cannot afford to leave a single place unex- 
plored,” 

The result justified her anticipations. So 
room after room was searched, and no clue 
was obtained. 

“He Woullay pat it under the carpet,” she 
thought, 

Yet the thought seemed worth following 
up. She got down on her hands and knees, 
and felt of every square foot of carpeting in 
the several roums to see if she could detect 
beneath the pressure of any paper. In one 
place there was a rustle, and she eagerly tore 
up the carpet. But nothing was revealed 
save a loose piece of newspaper which by 
some chance had got underneath. Disap- 
pointed she nailed down the carpet again. 


Where else should she look? All at once a 
luminous idea came to her. 

John’s reoom—his reom,;;of course! 
‘Why had she never thought of that? John, 
ef course, was the one who would be most 
benefited by the new will. If by any chance 
it should be discovered by him, no harm 
would result. His father would trust John 
when he would not have trusted her or Ben. 
Mrs. Oakley could not help acknowledging to 
herself that in that he was right. What 
strengthened her in this view was, that among 
the articles of furniture was an old desk which 
had belonged to Squire Oakley’s father. It 
was battered and defaced by hard usage, and 
had been at one time banished to the attic. 
But John, who was aceustomed to study in 
his room, felt that this old desk would be of 
use to him, and he had asked to have it 
transferred to his own chamber. There had 
been no objection to this, and the transfer 
‘took plaee about a year before Squire Oakley’s 
death. It had stood in John’s room ever 
‘sinee.. 

When the new idea came to Mrs. Oakley, 
‘she thought at once of this old desk as the 
probable repository of the will. Her eyes 
sparkled with anticipated triumph. 

“T was a fool not to think of this before,” 
she said. “If the will is anywhere in the 
house, it is in John’s room, and in that old 
desk. At last I am on the right track !” 

With a hurried step she entered John’s 
room. Her hands trembled with nervous 
agitation. She felt that she was on the brink 
of an important discovery. , 
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Willie, darling household elf, 

Is a treasure in himself. 

Scarcely yet two years have fled 
O’er his fair and sunny head; 
Scarcely has his precious tongue 
Words of childish cadence flung; 
Scarcely have his eager feet 
Learned to trip with motion fleet, 
Bearing him, in light and bloom, 
Round the mazes of the room,— 
But, how mud¢h of life is he 

To all who his sweet-graces see! 


Life’s exalted things of bliss 

Are as nought compared with this. 
Brighter are his langhing eyes 
Than the gems that mortals prize; 
Sweeter is his childish speech 
Than the gifted sing or teach; 
And no jewel can invest 

Like his head upon her breast, 
When, from little toil or play, 
Motherward he turns away. 
Willie, darling! earth were dim, 
Tn its greatness, but for him! 
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HOW ALLAN AND BERTIE CAUGHT A BURGLAR. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


Mr. AND Mrs. AtTwoop, having rented 
their house in the city, bought a pretty 
cottage in Granville. It was a lovely place, 
Allan and Bertie Atwood thought, with the 
green vines running riot over the windows, 
and the pure white blossoms all aglow. The 
white blooms lay over the grass like snow- 
flakes, for the cherry trees were nearly done 
blooming, and the apple trees made bouquets 
of themselves. The air was fragrant with 
bloom, and beauty, and musical sound. Ever 
and anon a tiny humming-bird, his golden- 
green dress shining like swinging diamonds 
in the sun, hovered a moment over the hearts 

of golden bloom, and then through the sweet 
May air gay butterflies, with jet and crimson 
spotted wings, sailed slowly by, resting for a 
moment on some fragrant blossom, with 
closed or undulating wings. 

Allan and Bertie were nearly wild with 
joy; for, added to the other beauties of the 
place, several families of birds were busily 
building tiny nests of twigs, lined with hair, 
in the gnarled old trees, where the father-bird 
sits at his door in the sun and sings love-songs 
to his patient mate, while, through the sun- 
shine and the starlit night, they swing like 
gems on the pliant branch. Day after day 
passed away, till the lush heart of summer 
crowned the year with rosebuds. 

The Atwoods were very social people, and 
the pretty sweetbrier cottage was a scene of 
mirth and festivity. Among the guests was 
a tall, light-haired fellow, the lover of Effie 
Carroll, Mrs. Atwood’s cousin, and Frank 
Raymond was in despair. Effie had been as 
good as engaged to Frank before Fitz 
Augustus Ranford appeared on the scene. 

Children are very quick to take likes and 
dislikes, and Allan and Bertie were no ex- 
ception, for they were fervent friends to 
handsome Frank, and disliked the be- 
whiskered and be-jewelled Fitz Augustus 
accordingly. Effie was seventeen. 

“Only four years older than I,” Allan said, 


drawing his boyish figure to its utmost height, | 


“and she is such a little creature, one would 
suppose me to be the elder.” 
Effie had always played with and petted 


the children until this visit; but although « 


she petted them as usual, they missed the 


rippling, silvery laughter, and there were 
dark circles under the sweet blue eyes, Now 
Allan and Bertie could not have told the 
reason to save their lives, but somehow they 
laid all the change to the new lover, and to 
his advances they turned a cold shoulder. 

“He was. too supercilious to suit him,” 
Allan said, contemptuously. 

And Bertie said, “There was something 
wicked in the steel blue eyes, not at all like 
Frank’s laughing black ones.” 

After a good many confidential talks, 
wherein all of their sympathies were on the 
side of the ill-used Frank, Allan and Bertie 
resolved to keep strict watch on Fitz Augustus 
Ranford, and at night, in Bertie’s chamber, 
they talked it over, ending with: 

“T tell you what, Bertie, we'll find him out 
yet, the sly sceamp!” To which Bertie’s curly 
head energetically nodded. 

“Well,” said Mr. Atwood, as he sat on the 
veranda in the purple twilight, “I have had 
so good an offer for our city dwelling that I 
am resolved to sell if you think best, Hattie.” 

Mrs, Atwood smiled brightly. 

“T am sure I like this cottage, with its 
emerald freshness, and bloom, and blue sky, 
far better than the dusty city and brick walls 
for blossoms, and the children never were so 
healthy and happy.” 

Allan, who was on the watch for signs, saw 
a glitter in the cold blue eyes of Mr. Ranford, 
and a nervous movement of the heavy lips. 

So it was settled, and the next day Mr. 
Hertford came down to the cottage and paid 
ten thousand dollars for the city house. 

“I cannot go to town to-day,” said Mr. 
Atwood, “but I guess the money will be safe 
here one night.” 

“T'll tell you what I think,” said Allan 
that night to Bertie; “I think he is a thief, 
or burglar, which is the same thing.” 

Bertie shuddered, and they clung to each 
other in terror as they heard a faint rustle. 

“It is nothing,” said Allan, listening a few 
moments. “Did you see how his eyes glit- 
tered when father spoke of that money? I 
tell you what it is, Bertie, you and I have got 
to watch him.” 

“T do watch him all of the time,” replied 
Bertie, “ and to-day I heard him tell Effie she 
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*How Allan and Bertie caught a Burglar. 


had better make up her mind pretty soon, or 
she would be sorry.” 

“ There is somebody coming in here,” whis- 
pered Allan, dragging Bertie quickly into the 
closet. . 

The door opened softly, and Fitz Augustus 
Ranford looked in. He closed the door in a 
moment. The children looked at each other, 
their hearts beating audibly; but it would 
not do to give up now they were on the eve of 
discovery. 

With cautious steps and hand in hand the 
two children opened the chamber door and 
looked into the hall. All was quiet, but look- 
ing down the hall they saw a dark-robed 
figure creeping stealthily toward them. They 
drew close to the wall, holding their breath as 
the burglar brushed past them, approaching 
the chamber where the money was deposited. 
There was a slight click, and the door swung 
noiselessly open. 

Allan knew where his father kept his 
revolvers, and leaving Bertie in the passage, 
he stole quietly into the chamber, returning 
in a moment with the friendly weapon. 

“T suppose he would kill us if he saw us,” 
he said to Bertie; “but we are safe now, for 
I know how to fire these,” touching the 
revolvers. 

“Hold,” exclaimed Allan, authoritatively, 
“villain, thief! We have found you out at 
last! Another step and you are a dead man!” 
He spoke figuratively, he said afterwards, for 
he did not intend to kill the scamp, only give 
him a good fright.’ 

Fitz Augustus turned a face ashy white 
towards the speaker, but seeing only Allan 
and Bertie Atwood he gave a forced laugh, 
saying: 

“A good joke, upon my word! I heard a 
noise, and got up to see if any one was after 
your father’s money. A good joke, by Jove, 
for you two monkeys to take me for a burglar! 

-I think I'll return to bed,” stepping quickly 
forward. 

“He would have got away, after all,” Allan 
always said on telling the story, “ if it had not 
been for brave, darling Bertie.” : 

There was a flash, a loud report, a cry, and 
then a heavy fall. The next moment Mr. 


and Mrs. Atwood and Frank Raymond 
appeared, and on seeing a prostrate figure 
they cried out in terror. 

“Merciful heavens,” cried Mr. and Mrs. 
Atwood, “ our children are killed !” 

“This villain has done it!” exclaimed 
Frank, placing his foot on Fitz Augustus. 

“ Killed, indeed,” groaned the wounded 
man ; “the little devils have killed me!” 

“Not quite,” laughed Frank. 

By this time all of the guests were aroused. 

“Don’t be scared, Effie,” said Allan, some- 
what contemptuously. “Bertie has only shot 
a burglar.” 

Effie started forward, her blue eyes blazing. 

“You have proved yourself a villain,” she 
said, “but I command you to tell the truth 
now! Is not the story false you told me of 
Frank Raymond ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he groaned; “I made it. The 
game is all up;with me, and I'd as good own 
it, for I’m killed.” 

“Forgive me, Frank!” Effie exclaimed, 
impulsively, extending both hands. 

By the way in which Frank clasped the 
white hands and iooked with those eloquent 
black eyes, Allan thought he found it easy to 
forgive. 

Mr. Atwood sent at once for a physician 
and policeman, After examining the wound, 
the doctor said it was not at all dangerous, 
and complimented Bertie on her skillful shot. 
It was not until then the little girl breathed 
freely. The policeman looked as surprised as 
it is possible for one to look as he said: 

“T have been looking after you this long 
time, Patrick Donnelly. Up to your old 
capers, I see.” Turning to Allan and Bertie, 
he went on, “You did a good thing, little 
ones, when you fired that shot, and you've 
earned three hundred dollars into the 
bargain.” 

Such heroes as AMan and Bertie were made 
of! and from such petting and praising as 
they received, they were in great danger of 
being spoiled, and proud and pleased were 
they indeed when they received the three 
hundred dollars reward offered for the appre- 
hension of the notorious burglar Patrick 
Donnelly, alias Fitz Augustus Ranford. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Lemon Caxze.—Put half a pound of fresh 
butter with half a pound of loaf sugar into a 
saucepan, and keep it stirring over the fire till 
it boils; put it into an earthen pan, and grate 
the rind of a large lemon into it, and let it 
stand till cold; beat eight eggs, and squeeze 
the juice of the lemon on them; mix the sugar 
and butter with them; put some rich puff paste 
at the bottom of a dish, then put in the prep- 
aration, and add bits of candied lemon-peel 
when you have put in the preparation. Bake 
with great care. 

ANOTHER.—Boil in water, in a closely-cov- 
‘ered saucepan, two large lemons till quite 
tender; take out the seéds, and pound the 
lemons to a paste; add a quarter of a pound of 
pounded loaf sugar, the same of fresh butter 
beaten to a cream, and the yolks of three well- 
beaten eggs; mix all together, and bake it in a 
tin lined with puff paste; take it out, strew 
over the top grated loaf sugar, and serve it 
upon a napkin. 


Common CakE.—Rub into one pound of 
flour a quarter of a pound of good butter; mix, 
‘with two well-beaten eggs and a table-spoonful 
of fresh yeast, as much warm milk as will 
‘make the flour into a very thick batter. Let 
this remain near the fire, covered with a cloth 
for an hour, then mix into it six ounces of good 
‘brown sugar, and nine ounces of well-cleaned 
and dried currants; let it stand again for half 
an hour, and bake it in a buttered tin for an 
hour. 


Harpor CakEs.—Dissolve an ounce of 
butter in as much milk warmed as will make 
fuur pounds of flour into a stiff paste; about 
two pints may be required; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one egg beaten together with 
a table-spoonful of yeast; mix it all well, cover 
it with a cloth, and let it remain before the 
fire for half an hour; then make it into small 
round balls, and bake them upon tins in a quick 
oven. 


CrEAM CAKES.—Puta pound of flour upon a 
pie-board; make a hele in the middle, put in 
half a pint of clotted cream, and a little salt; 
mix the paste lightly, let it stand for half an 
hour, then add half a pound of butter; roll it 
out five times, the same as puff paste, and form 
it into small cakes; gild them with the yolk of 
an egg, and bake in an oven. 


Macaroni.—Take an ounce or two of the 
pipe sort of macaroni, and simmer it in a pint 
of milk, and a bit of lemon-peel and cinnamon, 
till er; put it into a dish with milk, three 
eggs, but only one white, some sugar, nutmeg, 
a spoonful of almond-water, and half a glass of 
raisin wine; lay a nice paste round the edge of 
the dish, and put it in the oven to bake. 


GREEN Conn PupprixG.—Take twelve ears of 
corn; split the rows in the centre, then scrape 
out the pulp with the knife; this will leave the 
hull on the cob. Add four eggs, one pint of 
milk, one spoonful of butter, sweeten and flavor 
to taste. Bake half an hoar. 


Drier Breap.—Boil, in half a pint of water, 
one pound and a half of lump sugar; have 
ready one pint of eggs, three parts yolk, ina 
pan; pour in the sugar, and whisk it quick till 
eold, or about a quarter of an hour; then stir 
in two pounds of sifted flour; case the inside 
of square tins with white paper; fill them 
three parts full; sift a little sugar over, and 
bake it in a warm oven, and while hot remove 
them from the moulds, 


Fasnion Cake.—Mix a handful of flour 
with a pint of good cream, half a pound of 
beef suet, melted and sifted, a quarter of a 
pound of powder-sugar, half a pound of raisins, 
stoned and chopped, dried flowers of orange, a 
glass of brandy, a little coriander and salt; 
bake it as all other cakes, about an hour, and 
glaze or garnish it. 


Purr CakE.—Two cups sugar, three cups 
flour, one cup butter, three eggs, one cup milk, 
one teaspoon soda, two teaspoons cream-tartar. 


Crram Cake.—One cup sour cream, one cup* 
sugar, two eggs, one teaspoon soda. 


CELERY.—Take large heads of 
celery, and having broken the stalks apart, 
scrape and wash them well, and lay them in a 
strong pickle of salt and water; let them 
remain in this a day or two, then drain them 
dry, place them carefully in a jar, and pour 
over them boiling vinegar, in which you have 
added any of the usual spices, according to 
taste. Another way to make the pickle is 
merely to infuse three or four ounces of curry 
powder to every quart of vinegar for three 
days, then strain it over the celery. 
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A Monster Ez..—In County Kerry, Ireland, 
as some workmen who have been engaged for 
weeks past in closing up the arching of Tarbet 
Island pier, were pursuing their avocatjons, 
and just as the tide was beginning to flow, an 
enormous eel quietly sailed in over the partially 
raised work. In a moment one of the men 
seized an instrument with several barbed 
prongs, and, by a desperate plunge, forced it 
through his body. The wounded monster 
turned and splashed fearfully, throwing down 
several of the persons engaged in his capture, 
with strokes from his tail. After several in- 
effectual but powerful plunges, the animal was 
drawn on shore; catching the end of a heavy 
plank of timber (fourteen feet long), by 
doubling his tail around it, he dragged it with’ 
him with as much ease as if it had been a 
straw. Arriving on terra firma, several men 
beat him with crowbars until his head was a 
perfect mummy, and life was entirely extinct. 
He measured ten feet in length, and twenty- 
seven inches round the body, and weighed 
about sixty pounds. When opened, a large 
hook, with several inches of wired line, was 
discovered in his gullet; and, what was more 
curious, a fluke, whole and entire, with a small 
hook in the mouth, was found in the stomach, 


A Swyaxe Srory.—A traveller in California 
tells us a snake story which would be. consid- 
ered a tough one if he did not ying forward a 
naturalist of high standing to corroborate it. 
He says that rattlesnakes have a natural and 
most implacable enemy in a bird called by the 
Spaniards “Cona Comina.” It has a body 
little larger than a robin red-breast, with very 
long legs, and can keep up in running with a 
horse on a fast trot, These birds always go in 
pairs. When they find the snake lying asleep 
in the sun, which they often do of a warm day, 
they run about and collect the burrs of the 
cactus, which dry and fall off the parent stem; 

’ they are about the size of an English walnut, 
and are covered with long, sharp thorns; with 
these they fence the snake within a circle. If 
he does not wake when the circle is completed, 
they collect other burrs, and hovering over 
him with one in their bill, drop them on 

the reptile; waking him up, when he attempts 
te escape. Finding that he cannot pass over 
the barrier, and irritated by the bayonets which 
have pierced him, he turns on himself, plants 
his fangs in his own flesh, and dies of his own 
venom, Another sivgular fact is that in Cali- 
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CURIOUS MATTERS., 


fornia the rabbit, the ground owl and the 
rattlesnake inhabit the same hole. That one 
entrance is common to the three parties, every 
resident or traveller there knows; but what 
the interior of the domicile is has never been 
demonstrated. 


very interesting report 
was given by Professor Voit, at the last session 
of the Munich Academy, on the effect produced 
upon live pigeons by taking away the two 
hemispheres of the brain. Immediately after 
the operation, the bird falls into a condition 
similar to sleep, puts its head under its wing, 
and sits with closed eyes. After a few weeks 
it awakes out of this condition, stretches out 
its head, and flies away of its own accord, It 
is certain that it sees, hears, and has sensations, 
It does not take food of .its own accord, and’ 
would remain hungry in the midst of plenty. 
After the operation, the space in.which the 
two hemispheres of the brain had laid becomes 
filled with an exudation of serous fluid, which 
gradually attains to a fibrous nature, and there 
seems to be a tendency to replace the old brain 
by a new one, . 


Srong.—The seoretary of the 
institute at Mount Gambier, in-Australia, has 
a piece of stone from the Himalaya Mountains, 
which possesses the property of flexibility. to 
such a remarkable degree as to excite aston- 
ishment. It is about nine inches long, by 
about one inch and a quarter wide, and nearly 
half an inch thick, abd is of a light salmon 
color, making a cracking noise when shaken. 
This piece was sawn from a larger block, then 
in the possession of a major in the English 
army, who subsequently presented the curiosity 
to the Edinburgh Museum. Only one other 
piece is known to be in Englapd, in the posses- 
sion of the authorities of the British Museum; 
and the peculiar character of the stone has 
excited the attention and the inquiry of geolo- 
gists, but without leading to the elucidation of 
its mysterious qualities. 


Guass Powonmna—A case of remarkable 
glass poisoning recently excited a town in Illi- 
nois, Thousands of pieces of glass exuded from 
@ young lady’s body, and she was tremendously 
dosed. Later developments make it more 
strange, as it is now said not to be glass at all, 
but small crystallized particles, the result of 
some mineral medicine she has taken. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A Coot Customer.—There are some cool 
people in the world,as the reader is aware. 
One of our restaurant keepers encountered one 
a few nights since. It happened in this wise: 

A lathy fellow entered his place and ordered 
a double stew of oysters. The man who kept 
the establishment was a small, red-headed in- 
dividual, evidently very highly tempered. He 
prepared the stew in quick time, and the lathy 
fellow sat down to his repast, and ate with an 
enviable relish; after which he selected a first- 
class cigar, and regaled himself with a mug of 
foaming ale, sitting with his feet tilted upon 
the top of the stove. He was very deliberate 
and perfectly self-possessed. After the cigar 
had mostly disappeared in smoke, he called for 
his bill. 

“Sixty-five cents,” said the proprietor. 

“ How is that?” asked the customer. 

“Fifty cents for the double stew, and fifteen 
cents for the cigar.” 

“You forgot the ale,” remarked the lathy 
fellow, looking quite serious. 

“Ah yes, that is ten cents more; 
cents.” 

“Well, I am ready to pay for it.” 

The red-headed man made no reply, and the 
lathy fellow kept his seat. After a few 
minutes, during which time the cigar was 
finished, he again spoke: 

“T tell you I’m ready to pay my bill.” 

' “ Well, pay it then,” any the proprietor. 

“T haint got any money.” 

“Haint got any money?” repeated the man 
of refreshments. 

“Not a durned cent.” 

The red-headed man choked a little. 

“Then how do you expect to pay your bill?” 

“Well, I'll tell you; I'll stand seventy-five 
cents worth of your jaw; so go ahead.” 

The red-headed man was the maddest indi- 
vidual we ever saw. He seized the nut-crack- 
er, and let it fly at the head of the offender 
with a will; but it only hit the chair-back and 
broke its own handle. The lathy fellow had 
gone. He vacated his seat at the nick of time; 
and the last we ever saw of him he was walking 
very leisurely down the street. 

A Biccer axp A Berrer Wire.—A certain 
Dutchman, the owner of a house, had effected 
an insurance on it for eight hundred dollars, 
although it had been built for a great deal less. 
The house burned down, and this Dutchman 
claimed the full amount fer which it had been 


seventy-five 


insured. But the officers of the company 
refused to pay any more than its actual value 
—about six hundred dollars. He expressed his 
disgatisfaction in powerful broken English, in- 
terlarding bis remarks with some choice 
Teutonic oaths. 

“If you wish it,” said the cashier of the com- 
pany, “ we will build you a house larger and 
better than the one burned, as we are quite 
positive that it can be done for even less than 
six hundred dollars.” 

To this proposition the Dutchman objected, 
and was at last compelled to take the six 
hundred dollars. Some weeks after he had 
received the money he was called upon by the 
same agent, who wanted him to take a policy 
of life insurance on himself or on his wife. 

“If you insure your wife's life for $2000,” the 
agent said, “and she should die, you would have 
the sum to solace your heart.” 

“Dat be tam!” exclaimed the Dutchman; 
“you ‘surance fellers is all tiefs! If I insure 
my vife, and my vife she ties, and I goes to de 
office to get my two tousand, do I get all de 
money? No, not quite. You say to me, ‘She 
van’t vorth two tousand dollars; she vas vorth 
about six hundred dollars. If you don’t like to 
take six hundred dollars, we vill get you a 


pigger and a petter vife.” 


An American clergyman re- 
cently related@he following: Two young friends 
of his were boarding in Germany with a very 
devout Catholic lady, who always asked a bless- 
ing before each meal. One day she asked the 
young men how the Americans asked a bless- 
ing. One of them remembering the haste with 
which so many of his countrymen attack their 
food, said, “The American blessing is, ‘ Pitch 
in’” A few days after, the good lady, thinking 
to please her boarders, reverently folded her 
hands before breakfast, and uttered the 
words, “Pitch in,” which they of course 
did. 

‘A ConsIDERATE Hvuspanp.—The lady of a 

distinguished officer dying in one of the 
colonies, and expressing a wish to be buried 
in Englarfd, her body was deposited in a 
cask of rum for the purpose of transport, 
but remained in the cellar until after the 
officer’s second marriage, in hopes that the 
duty on the spirits in which the dear de- 
parted was preserved would, in a Sow years, 
be lowered. 
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Facts and Fancies. 


Lovprr.—A man lately went to the post- 


office, and putting his mouth to the delivery- 


box, cried out,“ Louder.” The clerk supposing 
the man to be deaf, and that he wished him to 
speak louder, asked him in a very loud tone 
the name of the person for whom he wanted 
the letter. . 

“ Louder!” cried the man. 

“What name?” yelled the clerk. 

“Louder!” ‘again bawled the man, who now 
supposed the clerk to be deaf. “ 

The clerk took a long breath, and with all 
his might again bawled out the same question: 

“Whatname?” This was done so loudly that 
the echo seemed to return from the far-off hills, 

The man started back in alarm, shouting to 
the very top of his big lungs: 

“Louder, sir, Louder! I told you Louder— 
my name is nothing else!” 

“O ha! O ho!” said the clerk; “your name 
is Louder, eh? Didn’t think of that. Mr. 
Louder, here’s your letter.” 

A Gas Brix Scene.—Indignant consumer.— 
“My bill is‘larger than ever before, and there 
must be some mistake. Please examine it 

n.”’ 

Clerk.—“ The bill, no doubt, appears larger 
to you than you expected; but you do not un- 
derstand the meter, and we insist upon full 


payment.” 
“ How do you sell your gas—by 


Consumer.— 
long or short meter?” 

“ Bystander, (also indignant at the size of his 
Why, they charge you by 
long meter, and when you complain, they 
answer you in short meter.” 

This scene is laid in Boston, 


Wovtpn’t Give THE UrTensius—In the 
suburbs of W-—., there resided a colored boy 
who gloried in the name of Tom Hall. Tom’s 
occupation was that of a stove-blacker, and 
he thought himself something of an artist. He 
had been but two weeks at the business when 
his first set of brushes were used up, so as to 
render them almost unfit for service. At the 
first opportunity Tom inquired for a new set. 
His employer, @ very close man, informed him 
that he had worn out his blacking utensils 
entirely t60 seon, Tom, eager to add to his 
philological knowledge, treasured this new 
word, A few days after a gentlemen called in 
to price some stoves, At the time there was 
no one in the store but Tom, and.the gentle- 
man asked him the price of a cooking-stove. 
Tom politely informed him. Then the — 
man inquired: 

“Do you give the utensils with it?” 

“Utensils!” Tom repeated; “no, we want 
them to black the others with.” 


Brep THe Bonz.—A gentleman from the . 
Soutn, with the usual Southern prejudices, 
moved with his family into Vermont some 
time last winter. Soon after his arrival his 
family was increased by the addition of a little 
stranger, a native Vermonter, weighing about 
seven pounds, His oldest son,a boy of four 
years, was at first delighted with his little 
brother, but after a few weeks began to tire of 
his crying, and got a little jealous from fancied 
neglect. One day he climbed up into his 
father’s lap and asked him: 

“Papa, which do you like the best, me or 
baby?” 

The father, thinkihg to please the little 
prattler, answered that he liked him best. 
After a little serious thought the boy said: 

“Pa, 1 know why you like me best.” 

“Why?” said the father, thinking he would 
say that it was because he was the largest, 
could talk and play, or something of that kind. 

“Tt’s because I’m a Southern man, and baby 
is a born Yankee,” said the little hopeful. 


One Excusr.—A grocer in a country village 
was told by his neighbor B— that he might 
deliver goods to a wood-chopper in his employ, 
and he would give him orders to charge the 
amount to him. The wood-chopper exceeded 
the amount of his orders, and was told by the 
grocer that he could have no more goods until 
he brought an order large enough to cover the 
whole amount due. This the wood-chopper 
promised to do, but when Saturday night came 
the man brought an order for only one dollar, 

“ How is this?” said the grocer. . 

“Why,” said the wood-chopper, “ Mr. B—— 
gave me the order down in the woods, and this 
was all the paper he had!” 

CREED Docrring.—A reverend gentle- 
man, in whose family allopathic practice pre- 
vails, even to the lesser branches thereof, was 
catechising one of his offspring recently, and 
among other questions asked : 

' “What is the difference between creed and 
doctrine?” 

This was a poser to the young clasg in 
theology, until a four-year old, considered 
exempt, piped out, “I know, I know what it 
is!” 
wn what is it?” said the pleased 

r. 

“Creed is the Bible, and doctrine is the 
paregoric,” cried the youngster, triumphantly, 
with a vivid recollection of the last dose ordered 
by the family physician. 


“What is the singular of men?” “They is 
singular ven they pay their debts without being 
axed to do it a dozen times,” 
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ADVENTURES OF MR. BLOB THE ARTIST. 


— 
Blob’s genius has just began to exhibit itsel 
. some itinerant musicians charm him with 


NO TRESPASSING. 


== 


Blob is not aware that he is committing a 


hasty retreat, by 0 dog. 


= 


Blob is once more interrupted in his great work. 


Blob is disgusted with painting, and thinks what 
he shall try next. 


= 

oe Blob, while looking for a scene for his picture, is when 
sounc 

trespass. Blob beats s 


